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John  Philip  Sousa  on  Music  and  Public  Education 

With  the  recognition  that  every  child  is  capable  of 
learning  music  and  having  his  or  her  life  enriched  by  it, 
there  has  come  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  educators  that  music  should  be  taught 
In  the  public  schools,  during  school  hours,  for 
school  credit  and  at  public  expense. 
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During  the  summer  wc  received  an 
unusual  program  from  Dr.  George 
Morey  of  the  North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Music  in  Denton,  Texas. 
Dr.  Morey  is  a  faculty  memlxer  who 
is  a  fine  performer  on  both  flute  and 
viola.  The  program  was  the  Flute  Mu¬ 
sic  of  Joseph  and  Michael  Haydn  in 
two  recitals. 

Most  of  us  know  of  Joseph  Haydn, 
whose  dates  are  1732-1809,  and  who 
gave  us  so  many  wonderful  works,  but 
we’re  not  so  familiar  with  Michael. 
ITiis  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn  was 
born  only  5  years  later  and  died  3 
years  earlier.  He  founded  a  school  of 
composition  and  his  pupils  included 
both  Reicha  and  Weber.  His  best 
works  were  sacred  music  which  Joseph 
considered  better  than  his  own. 

The  first  program  played  on  July 
6,  1960  was  as  follows:  Ck>ncerto  in 
D  Major  by  Michael  Haydn,  flute  and 
piano:  Trio  No.  1  in  C  Major  (Lon¬ 
don  Trio)  for  two  flutes  and  viola  by 
Joseph  Haydn;  Concerto  in  D  Major 
for  flute  and  piano  by  Joseph  Haydn. 

The  second  program  was  played  on 
August  II,  19^  and  consisted  of  the 
following  works:  Concerto  in  D  Major 
for  flute  and  piano  by  Michael  Haydn; 
Trio  in  G  Major  (No.  3)  London  Trio 
for  two  flutes  and  viola  by  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  Trio  No.  4  in  G  major 
(London  Trio)  for  two  flutes  and 
viola  by  Joseph  Haydn:  Sonata  in  G 
Major  for  flute  and  piano  by  Joseph 
Haydn. 

The  performers  on  these  programs 
were  students  at  N  I  SC,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Morey  on  viola  in  the  Ixindon  Trios. 

Hand  Positions 

The  more  students  one  sees  trying  to 
play  the  flute  with  facility  but  never 
quite  making  it,  the  more  one  realizes 
how  few  know  how  to  hold  the  flute 
properly.  It  is  so  easy  to  develop  into 
a  sloppy  position  and  no  one  seems 
to  realize  the  delay  in  facility  that  can 
be  caused  by  making  the  fingers  work 
the  keys  in  an  awkwanl  position. 

Lets  start  with  the  left  hand.  When 
Louis  Lot  developed  what  we  now 
call  the  French  model  flute,  he  felt 
that  the  left  wrist  should  be  curved  so 
much  that  the  keys  should  be  in  a 


Publisbart  should  sond  oil  molorial  for 
roviow  direct  to  Mrs.  Poor. 


straight  line.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
fingers  had  to  be  exactly  over  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  key  or  the  hole  would  not 
be  covered.  Today,  when  one  buys  a 
student  model  flute  with  covered  holes, 
you  get  a  flute  with  the  G  key  offset 
—  that  is,  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  other  keys.  So  here  is  the  problem. 
Students  can  close  the  key  and  get  the 
tone  by  just  barely  touching  the  tip  of 
the  key.  That  means  that  they  will 
leave  the  left  wrist  straight  and  the 
third  finger  straight,  with  the  fourth 
finger  usually  hanging  down  under  the 
G  sharp  key.  Try  to  work  up  any 
speed  in  that  (xxsition.  Impossible.  .\nd 
trills  simply  don’t  exist  with  that  kind 
of  hand  and  finger  position. 

The  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  must  be  curved  above  the 
center  of  the  keys.  By  curving  thqpi 
and  allowing  them  to  hit  the  key  from 
above,  we  give  them  greater  strength 
simply  by  providing  greater  leverage. 

This  is  the  case  for  the  open  hole 
or  French  model  flute  —  whether  the 
key  is  offset  or  straight.  It  re<|uires 
the  student  to  curve  the  wrist  and 
curve  the  fingers  over  the  keys.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  all  students 
who  are  starting  to  begin  on  the 
French  model  flute  for  this  reason 
only. 

The  right  hand  poses  the  same  kind 
of  problem.  But  here  the  culprit  it 
usually  the  thumb.  This  appendage 
frequently  sticks  out  too  far,  thereby 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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unfair  to  screwdrivers! 


Artley  owners  never  develop  into ’’screwdriver 
mechanics”  because  these  are  the  flutes  and 
piccolos  that  stay  in  adjustment . . ,  that  play 
all  the  scale  day  after  day.  They  are  as  untem- 
peramental  as  can  be.  Try  the  model  of  your 
choice  at  your  Artley  dealer’s,  and  discover 
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A  great  clarinetist  played  a  great  new  Selmer  clarinet— and 
a  critical  audience  knew  they  were  witnessing  a  major  advance 
in  clarinet  design.  The  clarinet:  Selmer’s  new  Series  9;  the 
clarinetist:  Benny  Goodman;  the  audience:  more  than  1700 
music  dealers,  directors,  and  players.  The  reception  given 
B.G.’s  inspired  performance  left  no  doubt :  the  Series  9  makes 
possible  new  achievements  in  clarinet  performance. 

Musically  and  mechanically,  the  Series  9  marks  the  must 
revolutionary  change  in  the  75-year  history  of  Selmer  clar¬ 
inets.  In  the  opinion  of  Benny  Goodman,  and  many  other  fine 
clarinetists  who've  tried  it  since  that  first  dramatic  public 
appearance,  this  is  the  clarinet  that  will  bring  you  closer  thalf 
)  ou  have  ever  been  to  perfect  performance.  * 

If  you're  serious  about  your  playing  you’ll  want  to  know 
about  all  the  important  improvements  Selmer  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  new  Series  9.  Most  of  all,  you'll  want  to  test-play 
it.  When  you  do,  be  prepared  for  a  thrilling  moment  in  your 
personal  clarinet  history!  Mail  the  coupon  on  the  opposite 
page  now.  Visit  your  Selmer  dealer  for  a  free  trial  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can. 


NEW  SELMER  SERIES  9  and  9*  clarinets  are  both  completely 
redesigned,  with  refined  bore  dimensions  and  contours,  changed 
tone  hole  locations,  new  tarnish-proof  keywork  throughout.  Tun¬ 
ing  is  superior  even  to  earlier  Selmers.  Sensitive  response  notably 
in  the  third-register  tones,  and  a  broader  dynamic  range  mark 
their  performance.  The  Series  9  model  has  a  bore  .002*  smaller 
than  the  Selmer  C-T.  Series  9*  has  bore  .004"  smaller  than 
Series  9,  and  all  tone  holes  are  frazed  (tapered). 


Benny  Goodman  and 
Selmer  “Series  9” 
Open  New  Era  in 
Clarinet  Performance 


GREAT  NEW  SELME 


OVERFLOW  CROWD  fills  Grand  Ballroom  of  Chicago’s  Palmer 
House  to  hear  Benny  Goodman  demonstrate  Selmer  Series  9 
clarinet  in  its  first  public  appearance.  Probably  no  other  clarinet 
in  history  ever  received  such  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  an 
audience  so  big,  or  so  well-qualified  to  appraise  it. 


FASCINATED  LOOK  of  Red  Norvo,  celebrated  jazz  vibist,  mir¬ 
rors  reaction  of  the  audience  as  Benny  Goodman  demonstrates 
the  superb  Selmer  Sound  of  the  new  Series  9.  Particularly  im¬ 
pressive  was  the  intensity  of  tone  color,  maintained  down  to  the 
lowest  volume  level. 


LARINET  A  TRIUMPH! 
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Thrilling  Moment 
in  Clarinet  History 
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BENNY  GOODMAN’S  dazzling  per* 
formance  explored  the  full  resources 
of  the  Series  9,  tellingly  demonstrated 
its  superb  flexibility  and  exceptional 
intonation.  His  post-concert  comment: 
“Anyone  who  gives  it  a  fair  test  MUST 
realize  the  Selmer  Series  9  will  help 
him  play  better!” 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Visit  your  Selmer  dealer  for  a  FREE  TRIAL!  Mean¬ 
while,  for  the  exciting  details  of  the  play-better  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Selmer  Series  9  and  9^  clarinets,  fill 
in  and  mail  this  coupon  to 

SELMER,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Dept  H-103 


Selmer  Introduces  New 

Bundy  Flute  Case 


A  new  Bundy  Flute  case,  similar  in 
appearance  and  identical  in  material 
with  the  Bundy  Duraform  Clarinet 
case,  has  been  introduced  by  H.  &  A. 
Selmer  Inc.,  Klkhart,  Indiana.  The 
unique  design  of  this  case  comes  from 
the  studios  of  E.  Burton  Benjamin  and 
.XsscKiates  —  one  of  America’s  leading 
industrial  design  firms. 

I'he  top  and  l)ottom  case  shells  are 
each  one-piece  molded  Royalite,  a  syn¬ 
thetic  material  that  is  virtually  inde¬ 
structible,  scuff  and  scratch  resistant 
and  water  proof.  IxKks  and  hasps  have 
l>een  replaced  with  a  finger  button 
built  into  the  sturdy,  dust-tight  alum¬ 
inum  valance.  A  Bundy  medallion  is 
set  into  the  side  of  each  case  shell. 

rite  interior  of  the  case  features  a 
new  ty|>e  of  tray,  molded  of  foam  plas¬ 
tic.  'Fhe  combination  of  this  tray  and 
the  molded  shells  makes  the  Duraform 
flute  case  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
lighter  than  the  previous  case. 

For  additional  information,  write  H. 
Ifc  .\.  .Selmer  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Getzen  Issues  Colorful  New 
Instrument  Catalog  —  Free 

Just  off  the  press  is  the  brand  new 
Cietzen  catalog,  free  to  music  dealers, 
band  directors  and  musicians.  Fhe  new 
catalog  shows  the  complete  line  of 
(ietzen  and  Elkhorn  band  instruments, 
whith  includes  the  new  Full  lone 
<Ihoir  in  Brass,  Soprano  cornet  and 
trumpet.  .Mso  shown  for  the  first  time 


are  the  new  Ciet/en  manufactured  lines 
of  riblied,  rolled  tone  hole  flutes  plus 
Getzen’s  complete  line  of  bugles,  so¬ 
prano  thru  bass.  Write  The  Getzen 
C>>mpany,  Inc..  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin  for 
your  free  ropy  today. 


New  20  Minute  Snare  Drum 
Sound  Film  Now  Available 


Conn  Announces  Two  New 

Oils  For  Brasses 


"  Fhe  Slingerland  Drum  C^ompany 
and  the  Leech  Drum  C^ompany  co¬ 
sponsored  with  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  a  20  minute  sound  film  on 
Snare  Drumming. 

“Under  the  direction  of  Flmmett  R. 
.Sarig,  Director,  Extension  Music  De¬ 
partment,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
with  the  t<K>peration  of  Mr.  La  Verne 
Reimer  and  Haskell  W.  Harr,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  film  on  musical  performance 
impnnenient  for  the  Snare  Drum  has 


LoVcriw  RaiiMr  ployt  o  drum  lelo  b«for«  thu 
coiMro  at  Emnwtt  R.  Sarig  diracti  production 
procodurot  on  tha  outstonding  tnora  drum 
film  producad  by  tka  Univartity  of  Witcontin. 


Itecn  completed.  These  films  can  be 
rented  daily  for  S2.i>0  —  or  purchased 
for  $80.  Fhe  film  is  a  16  .Millimeter. 
For  further  information  write:  Bur¬ 
eau  of  .Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension,  Fhe  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1312  West  Johnson  Street, 
.Madison  6,  Wisconsin.” 


The  Research  Department  of  G.  G. 
Ckmn  Ltd.,  recently  announced  the 
completion  of  two  new  nils.  Both  are 
certified,  one  is  designed  for  use  on 
valves,  the  other  for  slides.  Fhey  ^ 
developed  specifically  for  use  on  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  and  combine  the  b6tt 
features  of  previous  oils  with  develop-  T 
ments  that  have  come  from  years  of  in-  | 
tensive  research  in  the  (>>nn  lal>oni-  | 


Fhe  two  oils  are  pat  kagcxl  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  C>>nn-developed  mylar- 
lined  plastic  Irottle  which  contains  a 
special  inside  lining  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  seepage  of  oil  through  the  plastic. 
Conn  experts  declare  that  this  un¬ 
breakable  plastic  liottle  will  safeguard 
the  oil  indefinitely,  and  enable  the  mu¬ 
sician  to  handle  it  easily  without  staim 
or  leakage.  Both  containers  have  con¬ 
trolled  applicators  which  allow  the 
player  to  apply  the  exact  amount  with¬ 
out  waste. 

Both  oils  will  retail  for  50^  per  liot- 
tle.  Further  inquiries  and  orders  should 
l>e  referred  to  the  nearest  (amn  deal¬ 
er,  or  addressed  to  Service  Department. 
(a>nn  (a>r|>oration,  Fdkhart,  Indi.ma. 
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blowgun: 

The  mouthpipe  of  a  Conn  instrument  So,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  musicians 
is  a  miracle  of  smoothness,  straightness  who  depend  upon  their  trumpet  for  a* 
and  accuracy.  It’s  the  reason  why  the  livelihood  play  a  Conn.  The  micro-fin- 
tones  of  a  Conn  trumpet  are  so  pure  ished  mouthpipe  is  another  ’’first”  from 
and  accurate . . .  they  get  the  right  Conn  Research  Laboratories  to  help 
start  in  the  mouthpipe,  just  like  a  musicians  play  better  easier.  Ask  your 
properly  laimched  dart  from  a  blowgun.  Conn  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
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Boost  your 


BAND'S  TREASURY  BY 

‘1000“  to  ‘3000°° 
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Thouian4«  of  Sctiool*  oodi  •orn  teverol 
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frathmani  mU  proAtt.  Pogcora  loodi  lha 
woy  with  ovar  tc  profit  ein  o  dina  sola. 

A  taw  tolas  opportunitia*  orat 

•  Football,  Aotkatboll  A  Botaboll 
•  School  Ooncot 

•  CommanHy  Porltt  A  Pools 
•  RafrathllMllt  Cantors 


•  locol  Pastivols 


CITATION  Modal  Popcorn  Mochina  $339.50  { 
Other  Models  from  $199.00. 


A  Go]d_Madal  Popper,  lucky-Jim  Corn, 
Tostaa  Pop  Oil  tors  and  Popcorn  Mega¬ 
phones  moke*  ovary  opportunity  more 
profltobla. 


YOU  CAN  AUY  ANY  GOLD  ^ 
MEDAl  KWItSHMENT  EQUIP-  | 

MENT  FOR  NO  MONEY  | 

DOWN — PAY  OUT  OF  PROF- 
ITS  AS  YOU  MAKE  THEM  ^  I 


REFRESHMENT  PROFIT  CHART 


Sulllna 

Item 

Fricu 

Frollt 

Celt  of  Eqpl. 

Popcorn 

In  mpfo- 

lOc 

•< 

SI  99.00  up 

phpfipt 

l$t 

10c 

13.00  SOOcin. 

Sno-Kpwt 

tOc 

tc 

149.50 

Cotton  Condy 

tOc 

9c 

27S.00 

Cold  Drinks 

lOc 

7Vjc 

50.00 

Hot  Dogs 

I5< 

7c 

75.00 

Condy  Appins 

lOc 

«c 

30.00 

At  lha  world's  largest  monufocturer  of 
retrashmant  equipment  and  supplies  wa 
onnuolly  help  thousands  of  Khoolt 
gal  their  shore  of  lha  proflis.  The  full 
story  on  how  wa  con  help  you  is  found 
in  the  free  1 20-poga  Gold  Madol 
catalog,  free  32-poga  book  on  rafrash- 
menl  stand  operation,  and  other  IHar- 
otura  on  above  ilains.  Don't  delay, 
write  todov  sure. 


School  Supply  Division 

GOLD  MEDAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

319  E  Third  St  Cincinnoti  3,  Ohio 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 

l  iiiti-rsily  »r  SaNkntfhrwaii,  Siisknlnon,  Sank.,  Canatin 


More  Football 

Fonvarti  March,  Lestet  Hitu kimi,  (.aii 
Fincher,  2.00,  1960. 

Here  is  another  Fischer  reissue  «il  one 
of  their  older  marches.  The  kess  .ire 
Kf)  and  Aj),  the  instruments  are  in 
■  heir  safe  ranf^es,  and  the  parts  are  imu 
technical.  \  full  sounding  march  for 
ihe  Class  C  group. 

Fred  Waring  Band  Book,  Hawley  Ades, 
Shawnee  Press,  score  1.50,  books  each 
.60.  I960. 

fust  in  time  for  this  year's  football 
.ind  basketball  games  is  this  little  col¬ 
lection.  For  pep  rallies  and  Hke  func¬ 
tions  this  b<H)k  can  be  very  useful.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  32  pieces  are  fan- 
lares.  patriotic  numbers,  riffs,  and  a 
variety  of  college  songs,  Dixieland 
things,  etc.  I'he  arranger  has  employed 
a  sensilrie  scoring  for  outside.  Thus, 
we  note  clarinets  in  two  parts,  comets 
in  two  parts  (with  optional  third), 
one  horn,  one  trombone,  etc.  The  five 
part  storing  scheme  makes  use  of  a 
nieIcKiv  part,  two  harmony  parts,  a 
counter  melody,  and  bass.  Generally, 
the  arrangements  lie  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Class  C  group,  though  there 
are  some  high  passages  for  both  the 
clarinet  and  cornet. 

Program  Music 

Sonnet  for  Band,  Philip  (iiHrdon. 
Bourne.  FB  6.00  SB  9.00 

With  sustained  chords  in  the  lower 
brass  and  saxes,  the  theme  is  an 
nounced  by  the  clarinets.  The  tempo 
is  nicKlerato  in  4/4.  Later,  this  theme 
is  reinforced  by  the  flute  and  cornet, 
rite  new  theme  is  intrcxluced  in  the 
basscMtn  (cued  in  bar.)  and  is  then 
treated  initatively.  Cxrmposers  and 
arrangers  for  band  are  becoming  11*$% 
reluctant  to  end  their  music  softly 
(as  does  this  one).  The  temptation  to 
write  snare  drum  parts  in  inappropri¬ 
ate  places  is  also  being  conejuered. 
Sonnet  includes  a  full  score  and  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Class  C  liter¬ 
ature.  B\  B.r. 


Pvbliriiort  ikouM  wnd  oil  compiota 
bond  orrangumuntt  for  roviow  diroct  to 
Mr.  Kaplan. 


Sonatina  op.  56  #1,  dementi,  arr.  by 
Merle  J.  Isaac,  Carl  Fischer,  FB  7.00 
SB  10.50.  I960. 

This  noted  arranger  understands  his 
instruments  well.  He  has  taken  this 
well  known  piano  piece  and  effectKe- 
ly  transcribed  it  for  band.  The  three 
movements  are  in  Bj).  E|),  and  B|y  and 
make  an  attractive  program  piece  for 
Class  C  groups.  On  clear,  one  page 
parts,  the  instruments  are  in  safe 
ranges.  To  be  stylistic  the  music  de¬ 
mands  a  light  approach.  Nice  C  and  D 

iMcrymosa,  from  Requiem  Mass  in  Cm. 
Cherubini,  arr.  by  Richard  IF.  Landesf 
Carl  Fischer,  FB  4.50  SB  6.76.  I9«»0.  • 
The  music  is  non  technical  and  homo 
phonic.  The  slow,  4/4  feeling  is  main 
tained  throughout.  Class  D  bands 
would  find  this  a  valuable  additioti. 
The  value  in  the  music  itself  plus  the 
o|K>rtunities  for  tniitiing  in  attacks, 
release's,  intonatioti.  quality,  blend, 
etc.,  make  this  an  c‘(|ually  valuable 
(  Finn  to  page  68) 


SAVE  TIME 
ONE  ORDER 
ONE  BILLING 

FOR  All  rOUR 
MUSICAL  NCtDS 
ORDER  FROM 

VOLKWEIN 
BROS.,  INC. 

Since  1888 
632  Liberty  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
MAIL  ORDER  SPECIAUST5 
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Octebor,  f9M 


THE  INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE! 


James  Neilson  writ.s'  "Ihusw  of  us  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  it  is  to  guide  the  musical  destinies  of  young 
people  should  regard  it  as  one  of  our  duties  to  teach 
the  importance  of  good  instruments.  ThcJse  that  are 
correct  musically  and  mechanically  dependable  are  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  inspiration.  Instruments  that  are 
poorly  made  commonly  result  in  discouragement,  lack 
of  interest  and  ultimate  failure. 

"Know  your  instruments  and  the  maker’s  reputation 
for  quality  and  value  in  each  specialized  held.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  investment  in  an  instrument  is  an  investment 
in  the  child.'  The  instrument  does  make  a  difference." 

Jalnc^  Neilvm.  pmidrnr  of  the  Colley  Band  D'rectorj  National 
A'toC’aiion.  heads  the  Oklahoma  City  irniversitv  band  department  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  leaders  in  the  field  of 
mus  e  edusation. 


W.  T.  Armstrong  Co.,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Makers*  of  the  Complete  Range  of  Open  Pipe  Voices 
— C  Concert,  Eh  Soprano  and  G  Alto  Flutes,  Piccolos 


Bauid  DIreotors:  Aak  your  dooler  to  pul  you  on  hit  mailing 

list  to  rocoivo  copiat  of  Armstrong's  mogozino  Flufa  Forum _ o 

publication  dovolad  onHraly  to  lha  inlarasts  of  ployars  and 
laochart  of  lha  flula. 


bar,  1960 


Octobar.  1960 


The  Brass 
Ulorkshop 


By  Dr.  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 


Ii>  have  had  many  requests  for  a 
repeat  of  Mr.  J  IV.  IVorrel’s  guest 
clinical  which  appeared  in  this  column 
in  the  Octobei  ly-iH  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICI.1\.  We  aie  there¬ 
fore  happy  to  irprini  hi'  outstanding 
aiticle,  "Qtiali’'  ’^irst.' 

•  •  • 

Quality  First 


Director  of  Band*.  Carnccic  Institatc  of  Tcchnolocr.  Pittabarch  II,  Pa. 


Pubtiihort  should  land  all  material  far  review  direct  to  Dr.  Reynoldi. 


By  J.  W.  WORREL 
Brass  instructor 
University  of  Kentucky 


Solo  French  Horn, 

New  York  Philharmonic 


“During  the  potl  two  ysars  I  hove 
collaborated  with  Rolh-Reynoldi 
skilled  designers  and  French  horn 
craftsmen  in  the  development  of  an 
impraved  model.  The  resulting  in¬ 
strument  has  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  combines  maximum  playing 
quality,  ease  af  respanse,  and  full 
rich  tane.” 


a 


Please  tend  literature  describing  the  new  Chambers 
Madel  Reynaldt  French  Horn. 


IXCITtNO  NtW 
IITNOIDS  raiNCH 


ROTH-FlEYlSrOLDS 


I 


I'he  ImihI  director  who  faithfully 
attends  clinks  such  as  the  Mid-West 
and  state-wide  affairs  should,  after  so 
many  times,  he  struck  by  th?  same 
theme  running  through  most  talks  aitd 
demonstrations.  One  is  the  absoluie 
necessity  foi  striving  mightily  alter 
tone  cjuality  Irom  the  very  beginning 
(so  if  you  can  play  a  peck  of  notes 
in  one  second  and  they  are  all  bud 
vtuncls  — ).  The  other  is  the  extreme 
divergence  of  views  held  by  dixerse 
speakers,  all  “exjx'rts.”  .Much  ex,-'eri- 
ence  has  taught  me  that  we  can  dis|K)sc 
of  the  contradictions  in  a  very  lew 
minutes.  I  hat  is,  hy  trying  the  sug¬ 
gested  panacea  on  one’s  students.  Fven 
if  the  authority  is  right,  if  we  cannot 
make  the  solution  work  in  practical 
situations,  the  net  result  is  wrong.  , 

In  this  train  of  thought  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  check  list  on  brass  em- 
Ixiuchure,  in  which  case,  you  find  the 
answer.  few  minutes  trial  on  your 
students  should  scH>n  turn  up  some 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

Checkpoint  So.  1  —  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  position  of  the  tongue? 

a.  on  low  notes  —  try  high  tongue 
p)siiion  (as  in  "tee”)  ...  try  low 
tongue  |>osition  (as  in  "tah”). 

b.  on  high  notes  —  do  as  aliove. 

C.heckpoint  So.  2  —  what  effect  does 

pivoting  (of  head  or  horn)  have  on 
change  of  rc*gist(rs  and  quality? 

a.  cm  low  notes  —  try  horn  pivoting 
up.  or  head  pivoting  down  ...  try 
horn  pivoting  clown,  or  head  pivoting 
up. 

b.  on  high  notes  —  try  as  above. 

Checkpoint  So.  .’I  —  what  effect  on 

range  and  quality  does  the  vertical 
placement  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the 
lip  have? 

a.  try  placing  mouthpiece  tex)  far  to 
Ix'ft  —  Right  —  (lenter. 

Checkpoint  So.  4  —  what  effect  on 
range  and  quality  drK*s  the  horizontal 
placement  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the 
lip  have? 

a.  try  placing  the  mouthpiece.  (1) 
2' 3  on  the  upper  lip  .  .  .  (2)  2/3  on 

(Turn  to  page  70) 
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You  never  heard  it  SO  GOOD  I 


Introducing ! 
Buescher’s  New 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  musical  instrument  manufacturing— in  spite  of  the 
long  parade  of  improvements,  some  of  them  truly  remarkable— has  there  been 
a  development  equal  in  scope  to  that  of  Buescher's  new  Air-Borne  Valves!  For 
In  one  masterful  stroke,  Buescher  has  made  obsolete  every  valve  instrument 
now  on  the  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  design  and  engineering  details  of  this  great  Buescher  achieve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  revealed.  Nor  can  the  mechanics  be  disclosed.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  playing  a  new  Buescher  Trumpet  or  Cornet  featuring  the  new  Air-Borne 
Valves  is  just  like  pressing  on  air .  .  .  effortlessly,  repetitively,  endlessly. 

Now  we  simply  encourage  you  to  experience  for  yourself  the  new  excitement  of 
Buescher  Trumpets  and  Cornets  featuring  the  exclusive  new  Air-Borne  Valves. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  prove  .  .  .  ‘‘You  Never  Heard  It  So  Good!" 

The  etclusive  Buescher  unitized  mouthpipe  eliminates  any  possibility  o!  sound 
distortion  common  to  ordinary  instruments.  Free  flom  of  sound  nnaves  means 
a  better  playing  instrument.  •  Buescher’s  bell  tapers  are  always  enact— for  a  finer 
playing  instrument.  •  Hand-fitted  tuning  slides  are  precision-made  to  function  smoothly 
for  every  performance.  •  Water-key  seal  of  leak-proof  Neoprene-cork  combination. 
•  3rd  valve  adjusting  ring  on  all  Buescher  trumpets  and  cornets.  •  Well-braced  and 
well-built,  Buescher  is  made  for  long  life  and  dependable  service. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

Makers  of  the  Super  “400",  the  “400“,  the  Super  Aristocrat  and  the  Aristocrat  Fine  Band  Instruments 


October,  19M 


because... 


IT’S  JUST  LIKE 


PRESSING  ON  AIR! 


JAMES  BURKE 


Wm 


i  •Mt’ffi 


-II  ; 


'1U« 


'Hi! 


Valve  spriniis  of  stainless  steel  v.itM 
a  constant  load  fat  tor  to  elmunate 
the  cause  of  ho.inctnti  . .  .  shnt 
at  tion  .  .  .  Silent,  floatm.'i  s'ctpension 
for  dependably  fast  and  sn;  ct'i, 
effoilless  action. 


You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


Robert  F.  Freeland 


BOOKS 

Rrrnstrin,  Leonard.  “Joy  of  Miuic." 
Simon  and  Schuster.  SOS  pages,  illus¬ 
trations,  price  S5.95. 

Several  ima^inai^  conversations  alK>ut 
music  and  seven  "Omnibus”  televi¬ 
sion  scripts,  expanded  and  illustrated 
with  diaf'rams  and  musical  examples, 
riie  ‘Omnibus’  pieces  range  in  theme 
from  the  music  of  Bach  to  miKlern 
music  and  from  opera  to  the  world  of 
Ja//.  .A  most  enjoyable  and  helpful 
IxMtk  recommended  to  all  libraries, 
sch(M>l  and  home, 

S’ewman,  William  Stein.  “Sonata  in 
the  Baroque  Ear.”  447  pages.  Published 
by  the  University  of  \orth  Carolina 
Press,  Price  S8,(K). 

The  first  volume  in  a  projected  series 
on  the  history  of  the  sonata  idea,  this 
is  a  survey  of  the  Baroque  sonata 
(about  ir>00  to  I77.'>)  with  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  traits,  literature  and  research  prob¬ 
lems.  This  wealth  of  information 
should  l>e  of  invaluable  assistance  not 
only  to  scholars  who  specialize  in  the 
sonata  but  to  all  students  of  Baroque 
instrumental  music,  since  the  author 
discusses  many  works  other  than  the 
‘sonata’. 


RMord  and  Film  Companias  ihould 
sand  HMtarial  diroct  to  Mr.  Froalond 
for  Roviow. 


Mozart:  “Serenade  \o.  11,  in  E  Flat, 
K  375;  Beethox'en:  “Octet  for  Winds, 
in  E  Elat,  Op  103".  Conservatory  Pro¬ 
fessors  Chamber  Society  of  Prague. 
I'angard  Record  .Monoral  I'RS  1046 
.S4.98.  Stereo  LSI)  ;>(M3  .35.95. 

The  Mo/art  Serenade  was  composed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  is  a  ma¬ 
ture  work,  constructed  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  full  of  attractive  ideas. 
Beethoven  writing  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  shows  his  ease  and  ability 
for  writing  for  the  winds.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  by  the  "Professors”  is  excellent. 
'I'he  recording  is  adequate. 

Folk  Son>f  Richard  Dyer-Bennet 
{tenor  and  guitar).  One  12  inch  disc, 
Dyer-Bennet  #8.  Price  .34.98.  I.P-Mon- 
aural.  * 

(amtents:  “.Agincourt  Song”:  “Camie 
Live  with  Me”;  "Flow,  My  Tears:” 
and  eleven  others.  Richard  Dyer- 
Bennet  merely  has  to  release  a  new 
disc,  and  his  many  fans  grab  it;  this 
is  as  fine  as  any  of  his  former  discs. 
.Most  highly  recommended. 

Di’orak:  “Symphony  \o.  2  in  D  minor. 
Opus  70”:  and  the  Slavonic  Dances, 
Opus  46.  iVoi.  3,  I,  7,  and  8.  The 
Concert gebouw  Orchestra  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  Bernard  Haitink,  conductor.  One 
E-pic  Disc,  12  inch  LP  LC3668  price 
34.98;  Stereo  BCIOH),  Price  $5.98. 
Bernard  Haitink,  recently  appointed 
with  Eugen  JcKhum  as  one  of  the 
Permanent  Ca>nduttors  of  the  C>>n- 
tertgelK>uw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdaiii, 
makes  his  reconl  debut  conducting  the 
Ca>ncertgebauw  Orchestra,  on  a  new 
Epic  release,  in  |)erformances  of  Dvor- 

(Turn  to  page  71) 


Sell  fantou*  Maton 
Candie$  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
itSOO  to  $2500 


For  cuinpleie  inforiiialiciii  fill  in  and  mail 
IIS  the  coupon  shown.  If  you  deride  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent.— you  pay 
nothing  in  advance.  We  siipplv  on  con¬ 
signment  your  choice  of  THREE  VARIE¬ 
TIES  of  famous  Mason  Candy.  ,'\t  no 
extra  charge  each  package  is  wrapped 
with  a  band  printed  with  your  organiza¬ 
tion's  name  and  picture.  You  pav  after 
vou  have  sold  the  candy  and  return  what 
volt  don’t  sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  less  than 
regular  retail  price.  You  make  $12.00  on 
everv  30  sales  of  our  $I.(M)  Irox  (66%"j, 
profit  to  vou  on  cost).  I  here's  no  risk! 
You  can't  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  tiMlay  for 
information  alNiiit  mason’s  fiiotccnFD 
FI’ND  RAtSINO  DRtVF.S. 


RECORDINGS 

.Martinu:  “Concertf\  for  Two  String 
On  hestras.  Piano,  and  Timpani"; 
“Three  Frescoes”.  The  Czech  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  with  Karel  Ancerl, 
conductor,  .Irtia  Recording,  Monora! 
ALP  135  34.98  or  Stereo  ALPS  135 
35.98. 

.\  pupil  of  .Suk  and  R.-viisscl.  lM>rn  in 
Boliemia,  Bohuslav  .Martinu,  composcT 
of  many  types  of  compositions,  gives 
us  a  Ireautiful  composition.  Written  in 
1938,  towards  the  end  of  the  pericxi 
wheti  composers  were  much  interested 
in  the  concerto  gros.v»  type  of  necxlas- 
sicism,  it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
examples  of  that  genus  known.  Mar¬ 
tinu  himself  thought  this  to  lx-  his  best 
work.  The  “Freseex's”  are  nrmantic 
and  richly  scored.  They  were  inspired 
bv  the  paintings  of  Piero  della  Francesc 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Arena. 

full  and  satisfactory  performance 
with  much  fire  and  assurance.  The  re¬ 
cording  of  this  work  is  good. 


I  Mr.  C.fori.f  M.  Ral'sch,  Dept.  MU-10  | 
I  Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y.  | 

I  Uentlemen;  Please  send  me,  without  | 
I  obligation,  information  on  your  Fund  | 
I  Raising  Plan.  | 


HAIWI 

CAMMn 

0«ki 

ENMflM 

Orchntn 


i  Age  if  under  21 
I  Address _ 


Organization. 


I  Phone. 
!  City_ 


'  .  idoni  Ror  All  Oraonlantloos 


SAXORT  aOIKS,  tSO  CMMl  Wit 


Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Ocloboi 


8.  £ 


ntnor, 

ian<«, 


ionized 


It’s  like  a  miracle,  as  molecule  by 
molecule  the  bell  of  a  musical  instrument 
takes  shape  seemingly  out  of  nothing 
but  blue  water.  This  is  the  way  Coprion 
bells  of  some  model  Conn  cornets, 
trumpets  and  trombones  are  made: 
Copper  ions  in  an  electrolytic  process 
are  deposited  as  metal  with  crystalline 
grain  structure  that  parallels  the  bore 


of  the  bell.  This  is  why  even  the  loudest 
notes  played  on  an  instrument  with 
Coprion  bell  will  never  "crack”  . . .  the 
parallel  crystals  slide  over  one  another 
when  vibrated,  instead  of  jamming 
together.  The  miracle  of  Coprion  is 
another  exclusive  development  from 
Conn  Research  Laboratories.  Ask  your 
Conn  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


VAN  HANfV 
N«w  Y«rk 
fMMMnnMic 

OrcNtlrt 


ERlRlMKILHiNI 


They  Are  Making 

America  Musical 


AImo  try 
FRANKUS 
Trumpet* 
Comet* 

AT  TOVit 
DEALER 
DAVID  WEXLER 
A  Co. 
Exrlutioe 
Dhtrtbutor* 

m  S.  Woboth 
Chif  9>  5 
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Seme  Notes  On  the  Clarinet  Choir 


V 

Ity  David  Kaplan 

UnWermity  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada. 

IPublishart  should  sand  all  aiatarial 
direct  to  Mr.  Kaplan. 


Scortd  by  CLIFFORD  P.  BARNES  ^ 

A  truly  diversified  selection  of  favorite  modern  melodies  in  practical 
and  enjoyable  ensemble  settings.  Adaptable  Instrumentation  keyed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  various  school  ensembles.  A  collection  compiled 
and  scored  by  an  outstanding  arranger  who  has  wide  experience  in 
the  school  field. 

BE  MY  LOVE  IT'S  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  DAY 

BLUE  MOON  MOONLIGHT  SERENADE 

DAYBREAK  MORE  THAN  YOU  KNOW 

HI-ULIr  HI-LO  OYER  THE  RAINBOW 

SIBONEY  STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS 

FLUTE  2nd  Bb  CLARINET 

(Um  in  abtanca  of  Frtnch  Horn) 

Bb  BASS  CLARINET 

Bb  CLARINET  (Uta  in  obianca  of  totfeon) 

Fnpk.i^i-1  ik.1  a  In  tha  obianca  of  tha  Oboa,  a  3nd  fluta 

FRENCH  HORN  IN  F  moy  p/oy  tha  Oboa  port  o.  writtan 

BASSOON  FULL  SCORE 


EACH  BOOK  85c 


FULL  SCORE  $1.50 


FULL  SCORES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


Though  publications  for  the  clari¬ 
net  choir  seem  to  be  increasing.  1  view 
with  alarm  the  tendency’  on  the  p.irt 
of  some  to  treat  the  choir  as  mereh  a 
novelty  group.  If  we  examine  the  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  we  shall  find  that  this 
feeling  is  true.  But  for  Mr.  Howland's 
fine  arrangements  (InterltKhen  Press) 
and  the  attempts  of  a  few  others  (Ken- 
dor  is  one),  virtually  all  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  material  for  the  choir  is  on  the 
light  side.  Srtme  of  these  lighter  num¬ 
bers  are  written  quite  well,  as  witness 
last  month’s  reviews  of  Osterling's  A 
Study  in  iMvendrr  and  Kepner’s  Play¬ 
ground.  When  are  the  publishers  going 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  clarinet 
choir  can  be  a  media  for  serious  music 
as  well?  It  is  time  to  move  the  choir 
out  of  its  “novelty"  stage  and  place 
it  on  a  level  alongside  the  other  wind 
ensembles.  In  its  infancy  a  new  media 
is  prone  to  draw  materials  that  will 
make  it  attractive  to  listeners  and  play¬ 
ers  t<M),  I  suppose.  Since  the  clarinet 
choir  has  proved  itself  capable  of  in- 
'dividuality,  it  should  now  receive 
some  serious  efforts.  I  do  not  mean  to 
negate  some  of  the  very  gcxxl  light 
things  which  have  been  published.  I 
do,  however,  mean  to  criticize  the  con¬ 
cept  that  Ial)els  the  clarinet  choir  as  a 
novelty  or  result  of  some  promotion 
scheme.  (Clarinet  choirs  are  not  really 
new.  Multiple  clarinet  groups  were 
used  fifty  years  ago  and  even  befoije 
that.  Nfy  plea  is  a  simple  one  —  to 
treat  the  choir  as  a  media  of  serioiu 
as  well  as  light  music. 

Reeds,  Reeds,  and  Reeds 

With  the  reed  situation  the  way  it 
is,  all  of  us  should  be  looking  around 
and  experimenting  (from  time  to  time) 
with  a  new  reed  or  two.  One  interest¬ 
ing  source  is  Luther  P.  Hines,  who 
may  be  located  at  817  Rue  Dumaine, 
New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana.  His  "Vieux 
(>arre”  cane  appears  to  be  more  than 
satisfactory. 

The  French  American  Reeds  Mfg- 
Co.  Inc.  (of  S050  Webster  Avenue, 
New  York  67,  New  York)  announces 
its  new  “Stereoreed".  Available  for 
clarinet,  alto  and  tenor  sax,  the  reeds 
come  in  three  strengths:  med.  soft, 
med.,  and  med.  hard.  On  the  basis  of 
playing  only  a  few  reeds,  an  opinion 
is  worthless.  Look  into  this  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  This  is  the  company, 
by  the  way,  which  handles  the  Reed- 
O- Meter. 

Don  .McC^thren  and  Steve  Broadus 
have  Iseen  experimenting  for  S4»me 
time  on  a  new  type  of  plastic  reed. 
The  recent  model  is  labeled  McCath- 
ren  and  does  appear  to  have  some  ad- 
(Turn  to  page  74) 
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Just  as  precise  as  components  of  an 
oflF-earth  rocket  are  the  pivot  screws 
used  for  Conn  woodwind  instru¬ 
ments.  And  they  perform  a  vital 
"space”  function,  too  . . .  adjusting 
to  perfection  the  bearing  space  of 
key  hinge  rods  for  that  just-right 


touch  and  perfect  response.  Their 
elliptical  cone-shaped  nose  is  a  de¬ 
sign  both  unique  and  exclusive,  a 
development  from  the  Conn  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration  by  your  local  Conn 
dealer  today. 
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By  James  F.  Herendeen,  N.C.B.A. 

Instrumental  Music  Department,  John  Adams  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


There  are  probably  as  many  begin¬ 
ning  band  and  orchestra  method  books 
on  the  market  as  there  are  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  advanced  technic  lKx>ks  com¬ 
bined.  This  area  is,  of  course,  of  great 
imjiortance.  We  will  review  two  of 
these  beginning  band  methods  in  this 
column  utilizing  the  criteria  explain 
ed  in  last  month’s  issue.  Reference  to 
that  explanation  may  be  helpful  if 
the  reader  desires  further  explanation 
of  the  capitalized  terms.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  terms  are  self- 
explanatory. 

THE  BASIC  METHOD  by  Harris 
and  Waist;  published  by  Educa¬ 
tional  Music  Service  in  1956. 

GROUPS:  the  meth(*d  can  be  used 
for  full  band  of  mixed  instruments,  in¬ 
strument  classes  or  for  use  in  private 
instruction.  RATE  OF  DEVELOP- 
MES’T  is  medium  fast.  The  authors 
make  no  attempts  at  developing  pre¬ 
mature  technic.  The  progress  is  well 
prepared  and  easily  assimilated  by  the 
student.  Starting  on  F  concert  the  note 
vocabulary  expands  both  up  and  down 
8  tones  in  five  lessons.  In  that  space 
the  student  is  introduced  to  whole, 
half,  dotted-half  and  quarter  notes  in 
addition  to  the  tie,  rests  and  repeats. 
The  use  of  the  rather  large  and  quick¬ 
ly  developed  note  vocabulary  is  mostly 
stepwise  for  four  lessons.  The  student 
is  then  introduced  to  the  interval  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  Divisi  notation  is 
intoxluced  as  sooif  as  the  student  has 
a  reasonable  grasp  of  fundamentals. 
APPROACH  may  leave  some  unre¬ 
solved  problems  which  will  necessi¬ 
tate  slowing  down  during  the  first  les¬ 
sons.  Ten  new  concepts  must  l»e  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  first  two  lessons  in  order  to 
play  mehxlic  exert ises.  Ftir  the  most 
part  this  method  l)<N>k  makes  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  problems  as  easy  as  any  on 
the  market.  Thus,  the  compounding 
of  unresolved  problem  upon  new  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  nearly  so  evident. 
RHYTHM  training  is  excellent  and 
introduced  in  rapid  succession.  Quar¬ 
ter  notes  are  utilized  soon  enough  to 
make  the  unit  of  one  basic  for  the 
student.  T  he  exercises  employ  a  fair 
mixture  of  all  units  of  count.  Eighth 
notes  are  introduced  before  the  upper 
register  of  the  clarinet  is  explored. 
AREA  OF  APPEAL  is  universal.  .Al¬ 
though  a  bit  more  scholarly  than  many 


PublitiMn  ora  invitad  to  Miid  a  conduc¬ 
tor's  port  and  clorinot  port  dirocHy  to  Mr. 
Jamot  F.  Horondoon,  1042  CuKror  Ploco, 
South  Bond  16,  Indiana,  for  roviow  con- 
iidorotion. 

All  quostions  regarding  this  column 
should  bo  oddrossod  directly  to  Mr.  Horen- 
deon  by  our  readers. 


beginner  Ixxtks,  it  should  appeal  to 
any  level  of  beginner.  The  exercises 
are  titled  well  and  the  individual 
bcxtks  have  a  gocxl  appearance.  SIZE 
is  9x12  and  the  notes  are  medium  sized, 
but  printed  very  clearly.  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  are  left  out  of  the  bcxtks. 
There  is  a  photetgraph  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  a  fingering  located  near  the 
beginning  of  the  bcxik.  New  notes  arc 
introduced  at  the  top  of  the  page  in 
a  uniform  manner.  This  is  a  fine  fea¬ 
ture  which  helps  to  eliminate  confu- 
(Turn  to  page  76) 
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The  “sounds’  and  “feel"  are  instan¬ 
taneously  yours  with  Weather  King. 

WEATHER  KING  Drum  Heads  * 
Brilliant,  live  sounding,  under  any 
playing  conditions. 

•  Not  affected  by  any  weather 

•  Excellent  stick  and  brush  response 

WEATHER  KING  Practice  Pads 

Designed  to  accurately  simulate  an 
actual  drum  feel. 

WEATHER  KING  Drumsticks  of 
Duralam  In  skillfully  balanced  and 
matched  pairs.  Perfect  partners  for 
Weather  King  Drum  Heads  that  get 
the  sound  from  the  drum  and  have 
the  "feel”  you're  looking  for. 


Colorful  Lighting  Mokos  tho 
Difforonco 


TwinkU  Toos  for  Foot- 
Pom  or  Pin  Stylo  Light 
For  Hots 


Change  to  any  of  7  Colors  while  marching 


Lights,  without  batteries,  $1.25  each 
Kolor  Kaps,  7  colors,  50f  doz. 

(Fits  oil  standard  lights) 
Botteries— Per  Doz.— $1.32 

HAR-TEE,  INC. 

Box  3101,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio 

No  Poolers 


INC. 


12804  RAYMER  ST.,  NO.  HOUYWOOO,  CALIFORNIA 
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AMERICA’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


Itand  ln>ti'iiin<‘iil 


hium  MODELS  OF  INSTRUMENTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKER  IN  AMERICA 


CORNETS  AND  TRUMPETS (14model$)SLIDE  VALVE 
AND  BASS  TROMBONES  (8  models)  FRENCH  HORNS 
(6  models)  -  ALTOS  -  MELLOPHONES  -  BARI¬ 
TONES  -  EUPHONIUMS- SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
BELL  -  ALTOPHONES  ~  TROMBOPHONES  ~  UP¬ 
RIGHT  AND  RECORDING  BASSES  (5  models)- 
SOUSAPHONES  (5  models). 


Request  Catalog  SC- 10 
Franchised  Territory  Openings 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
1800  DIVISION  AVENUE  $.  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Leonard 

B. 

SMITH 

Conductor  of 
Tho 

Scandinavian 

Symphony 

Orchottro 

and 

Tho  ftotio  Itio  Sand 


COMPILER  AND  ARRANGER 
of 

TREASURY  OF  SCALES 
FOR 

ORCHESTRA 

NOW  READY 

The  following  instrumentation  is 
now  available: 


— CvnOuctw 
— Id  VMiii 
— 2ii4  VMIn 
— Vitit 
— CdU 
— Strlnt  Bur 
— C  Flute 
— OkM 
— Bumm 
— Itl  Bh  Clarinet 
B^  CIvInet 


— 2m4  Eh  AHe  Saaeakeae 
— Bh  Teaer  Saaeakeae 
— Eh  Bariteae  Saaeakeae 

— let  Bh  Trumaet 
— 2nE  Bh  Trumaet 
— SrS  Bh  Trumaet 
— let  F  Nera 
— Snk  F  Hem 
— 3r0  F  Hem 
— 4tk  F  Hem 
—let  Tmmkene 
— 2nS  Tremkeae 
— 3rS  Tremkeae 


— M  Bh  Clarloet 

— Bh  Bate  Clarinet 

— let  Eh  Alte  Saaeakeae  — Tuka 

(Drume  aet  aukHekek) 

Conductor't  took:  $U0 
AH  Inatrumontal  Hooka:  7$C  o«. 

IN  STOCK  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

•  Teaches  scales  the  Full-Orchestra 
way 

•  Gives  your  orchestra  ALL-KEY 
protection 

•  Every  Major  and  Minor  Scale 
given  for  EVERY  instrument  .  .  . 
with  index  in  each. 

B  Helps  develop  sight-reading  rap¬ 
idly  ...  in  every  key,  major 
and  minor. 

•  Creates  sensitivity  to  INTONA¬ 
TION 

ORDER  NOW 

BANDLANDa  INC. 

730  Fox  Bldg., 

DETROIT  1,  MICH. 


KIbc  ArU  DeportBsant,  tUtc  UalTorsIty  CoUoes  of  Bducatloa,  Plattsburgh,  N.  T. 


STRING  ORCHESTRA 

Srhyltr,  Warren  and  Ciodard,  Petite 
Suite  for  Strings,  senred  by  Paul  W. 
Whear,  Pub.  l.udwig  Music  Pub.  Price-. 
.Set  A.  S4:  B.  $5.50:  C:  $7.  All  sets  con- 
tain:  Full  store  Piano  (Opt)  and  3rd 
VI  (1.  C.  Vitila) 

I'his  pleasant  suite  consists  of  three 
short  compositions,  two  of  which  fea¬ 
ture  pizzicato  and  one  legato.  The 
Ctuitar  Player,  all  pizz.:  I'alse,  arco  and 
the  Mignonette,  using  Ixith  methods, 
have  l>een  cleverly  arranged  by  Whear. 
Print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy  sukL. 

First  VI,  #1  &  #3,  1st  pos.,  #2,  3rd 
pos.:  all  other  strings  are  playable  in 
the  first  position.  Keys  I),  F.  Time 
6:20  (irade  111 

Haydn,  Joseph,  .\rr.  (i.  W  lx>tzen- 
hiser.  Minuet,  Pub.  C.  Fischer;  Price: 
Parts  .30,  Store  .60 

A  charming  minuet  arrangcxl  for 
string  orchestra  with  optional  piano  in 
store.  Within  the  abilities  of  Jr.  High 
groups.  Print  is  large  and  clear.  No 
Ixtwings  or  fingerings  are  indicated. 

First  VI,  3rtl  pos.:  2nd  VI,  3nl  VI 
(T.C.  Va)  anti  viola  are  playable  in 
the  1st  pos.,  cello,  3rtl  pos.  with  op’t 
(Ktaves  for  1st  position:  bass,  4th  pos. 
or  1st.  Keyes  C  maj.  and  C  Nfin.  Time 
4:3.5.  (irade  III 

(iillet,  Ernest,  arr.  Isaac,  M.  I.,  In  the 
Mill  —  Puh.  C.  Fischer;  Price:  Parts 
.30:  Pr.  Cond.,  75:  .Store  $1.(K) 

A  well  arranged  selection  in  a  light 
mtHKl.  .\11  parts  are  finger  and  Irowed. 
Full  score  also  contains  cHlitorial  mark¬ 
ings.  Print  is  large  and  clear.  There 
is  an  optional  piano  in  the  store. 

F'irst  VI,  3rd  position:  second,  third 
(T.C.  Viola)  violins,  viola,  1st  pos.: 
cello,  2nd  pos.:  bass,  3rd  pos.,  (last 
note,  6th  position  harmonics.)  Keys 
B.  b,  El),  g.  Time  3  min.  Grade  III. 
Moore,  Douglas,  Cotillion  (Suite  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  parts)  Pub.  C.  Fischer; 
Price:  parts  .40  —  Stores;  Part  I  SI. 25: 
II  k  III  S1..50  each. 

A  well  written  and  interesting  suite 
for  mature  groups  in  D  major.  It  has 
been  recorded  by  the  Olso  Philhar¬ 
monic  String  Orchestra  with  .\lfredo 


NWMMf*  abould  toad  all  laatarial  io« 
rovioar  diroct  to  Dr.  La  Marioma. 


.Antonini  conducting,  on  Composers 
Recordings  —  CRI-107.  Parts  are  large 
and  clear.  No  editing.  'The  parts  lie 
under  the  hand. 

Part  /,  1.  Grand  March  (1.50)  is 
grand  for  the  viola  section  —  they 
have  the  theme! 

2.  Polka  (2:05)  is  delightful  and 
gay.  F'irst  VI,  4th  position  (3  notes 
in  7th),  2ntl  VI,  viola  1st  pos.  both 
parts  contain  double  stops  (which  may 
Ire  played  divisi):  cello,  7th  pos.:  bass, 
6th  pos.  Grade  IV. 

Part  II  3.  Waltz  (3:15)  .Alternating 
and  ■*4  meters  make  this  a  most 
interesting  section  for  the  performers 
and  listeners. 

4.  Galop  (2:35)  is  gay  with  theme  its 
all  parts. 

First  VI,  7th  position;  2nd  VI,  1st 
and  4th  pos.  (one  harmonic  in  8th 
pos.),  Viola,  5th  pos.;  cello,  4th:  Bass, 
5th  pos.  Grade  IV. 

Part  III  5.  Cake  Walk  (2:30)  is  a 
charming  movement 

6.  (Quickstep  (3:(K))  is  a  sparkling 
finale  to  a  suit  which  should  become 
popular  with  string  groups.  .Alternating 
(Turn  to  page  78) 
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Get  the  money  your  group  needs  by 
selling  mouth-watering  Froten  Alas- 
kas.  Cashew  Butter  Crunch,  Peanut 
Butter  Truffles,  tangy  Chicos,  deli¬ 
cious  Old  Homestead  Chocolates. 
Sells  easily  and  you  make  a  whop¬ 
ping  50%  profit.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  special  introductory  offer. 

READY-JELL  mfo.  co.,  inc. 

385  3rd  Avu.,  Troy,  N«w  York 
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The  tapered  cork  on  Conn  pistons  is 
simple  but  effective  . . .  like  a  safety 
pin.  Makes  you  wonder  why  someone 
hadn’t  thought  of  it  before,  because  it 
effectively  stops  the  unwanted  piston 
bounce  that  has  plagued  musicians  for 
years.  Until  now,  the  bounce  of 
suddenly  released  valves  in  a  fast 
passage  has  made  the  tones  of  even  the 
best  musicians  bobble  and  mush 


together.  Of  course,  there’s  more  than 
just  the  cork.  The  way  it  is  applied  is 
very  important.  This  anti-bounce  dis¬ 
covery  (coupled  with  a  radical  new  way 
of  finishing  the  pistons  themselves)  is 
the  result  of  a  never-ending  search  for 
musical  instrument  improvements  by 
Conn  Research  Laboratories.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  demonstrate  how  Conn  anti¬ 
bounce  lets  you  play  better. 


LesHer 

WOODWINDS 
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Artists  os 
America’s 
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Bj  Bob  Organ 

Director,  Bob  Orca>  Stadloa.  842  Soath  Frenklin,  Denrer  2,  Celerede 


Write  for  descriptive 
literature  today 


LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 

130B  WEST  BRISTOL  STREET 

ELKHART  -  INDIANA 


I'o  continue  our  preparation  for  the 
coining  school  year  1960-1961,  let  us 
add  to  the  hints  suggested  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1960  issue  of  the  DOUBLE 
REED  CILASSROOM  column  in  THE 
-SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  In  the  way  of 
preparation  for  our  work  ahead  we 
discussed  1)  the  possible  adjustments 
to  our  instrument  for  perfect  playing 
condition:  2)  The  reed  —  Do  we  have 
proper  reeds?  Do  we  know  how  to  care 
for  them?  3)  The  embouchure  —  In 
this  we  discussed  the  building  of  our 
embouchure,  the  quality  of  tone  we 
produce,  our  intonation,  etc. 

During  our  summer  band  camps  ses¬ 
sions  which  I  attended  each  year  as  a 
staff  member  or  instructor,  I  con¬ 
tinually  encounter  the  same  questions 
and  problems  over  and  over  again. 
This  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the 
addition  of  new  students  each  year  and 
partly  to  the  fact  it  is  difficult  for 
students  to  carry  over  all  ideas  with¬ 
out  additional  suggestions,  to  the  next 
season.  The  knowledge  or  information 
received  during  the  band  camp  sessions 
is  gained  through  intensive  instruction 
and  a  review  and  discussions  of  the 
same  problems  is  always  lieneficial. 
The  important  things  during  our  pro¬ 
cedure  along  the  way  eventually  be¬ 
come  dominant  liecause  of  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  its  presentation. 
This  is  why  you  constantly  hear  about 
your  instrument,  its  reed,  the  emlxiu- 
chure,  cjuality  of  tone,  intonation,  etc. 

.Again,  this  past  summer  I  was  asked 
many  times  the  following  question, 
“what  requisites  or  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  should  a  person  have  to  become 
a  good  player  on  oboe  or  bassoon?  My 
answer  dcK'sn’t  change  —  the  same  in¬ 
herent  qualities  that  make  anyone  a 
gcKxl  musician  on  any  instrument; 
namely,  a  g<H>d  ear,  a  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  a  gcKxl  sound,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work. 

.Again,  the  usual  discussion  and 
quite  controversially.  Military  system 
Oboe  V.S  the  Camservatory  system 
Oboe.  Uonservatory  system  Bassoon  VS 
Hechel  system  Bassexm. 

First  the  oboes  —  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  (Conservatory  system  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  Military  sys¬ 
tem,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  re¬ 
quires  excuses  or  apologies  for  their 


Pubtith«rt  should  sand  all  motarial  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mr.  Organ. 


usage.  In  every  case  that  I  have  en¬ 
countered  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Military  system  oboe,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  objection  registered  was 
in  the  fact  of  wasting  time  on  one  sys¬ 
tem  when  later  on  you  might  be  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  another  system.  But  again, 
the  fundamental  tones  of  both  sys¬ 
tems  are  constructed  identically.  The 
essence  of  tone  prcxluction  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same  on  any  system. 
The  process  of  changing  over  is  not 
difficult  and  should  not  delay  progress 
in  our  playing.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
learning  chromatic  keys  for  each  sys¬ 
tem.  The  time  gained  by  starting  on 
whatever  system  of  instrument  is  avail¬ 
able  is  advantageous  to  any  student. 

In  the  Conservatory  and  Heckel  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  bassoon  we  have  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  situation.  The  (Conserva¬ 
tory  system  is  a  French  system  while 
the  Heckel  is  a  Cerman  system.  Both 
systems  have  improved  greatly  over  the 
years  and  both  systems  are  widely  in 
use.  In  America  you  will  find  for  the 
most  part  the  Heckel  or  German  sys¬ 
tem  in  use.  However,  in  Italy  and 
France  you  will  find  almost  exclusively 
the  F'rench  or  Conservatory  system. 
FCach  system  has  its  merits  which  are 
many. 

In  running  around  the  country  as  I 
do  at  times,  I  have  found  many  Con¬ 
servatory  systems  bassoons  just  laid 
aside  and  they  should  be  in  use.  Many 
people  feel  they  are  outmoded.  I'his 
probably  comes  from  the  fact  that  for 
the  most  part  Americans  use  the 
Heckel  system.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
personally  own  a  BUFFET  Camserva- 
tory  system  bassoon  as  well  as  my 
Heckel.  I  use  both  systems  for  demon¬ 
stration.  However,  1  am  like  most 
.Americans,  I  was  raised  on  the  Heckel 
(Turn  to  page  79) 
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Because  no  clarinet  is  better  than  its  key  mechanism  Boosey  &  Hawkes  has  spent  more 
than  550,000  in  research  and  development  to  give  Edgware  these  outstanding  features: 
Power-forged,  stress  tested,  nickel  silver  keys . . .  light,  well  balanced  action  . . .  auto-  . 
made  bridge  key  . . .  extremely  accurate  posidoning  . . .  precision  correct  alignment, 
protected  by  double  locked  posts. .  .a  “feel”  that’s  natural  and  effortless.  And  all  this  for 
such  modest  cost!  No  wonder  Edgware  is  the  world’s  most  popular  clarinet.  Retail  price 
of  Boosey  &  Hawkes  Edgware  Clarinet  Outfit,  genuine  grenadilla  wood  .  .  .  only 
S139.50.  Edgware  Ebonite  Outfit  (same  key  mechanism  and  features)... only  S125.00. 
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ROGERS  DRUMS 

74(1  Bolivar  •  Clr  viMand  Ib  Ohio 


Bj  James  SewKj,  A.S.B.D.A. 


Percuailon  Iiutruetor,  S891  Broadmoor  Drlrc,  Littleton,  Colorado 


Percussion  Personalities 


fablitkan  tKould  Mad  oil  aiotorial  for 
review  direct  to  Mr.  Sewrey. 


Last  August,  the  City  of  Denver  was 
very  fortunate  in  having  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  appear 
in  concert  at  the  Red  Rcxks  amphi¬ 
theater,  The  percussionists  with  this 
world  renown  orclustia  are:  Saul 
(rCKxlman,  Dean  of  American  it  turo- 
|>ean  Tynlpanists,  E.  C.  '‘Busier” 
Bailey.  Walter  Rosenberger,  and  Afor- 
rjiJLaisH’  Afr.  Goodman,  beginning  his 
thirty-fifth  year  as  tympanist  with  the 
orchestra,  has  written  an  outstanding 
typmpani  syllabus,  entitled.  Modem 
Method  For  Tympani,  published  by 
Mills  Music  Co.,  manufactured  and  is 
producing  his  own  .American  Dresden 
I'ympani  for  profesisonal  and  non-pro¬ 
fessional  groups,  developcxl  his  own 
line  of  tympani  mallets,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  numerous  solos  and  ensembles. 
.Also,  MM>n  to  l>e  released,  on  Colum¬ 
bia,  is  a  percussion  recording  of  his, 
entitled,  “Music,  Mallets.  Jlc  Nfayhem.” 
which  features  many  of  Mr.  Gcxxl- 
man's  compositions. 

Mr.  Gcxtdman's  mallets  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  His  six  different  pairs  are 
numbered  with  each  numiKT  identify¬ 
ing  its  use:  #1  —  hard.  #2  —  staccato, 
#3  —  ail  purpose,  #4  —  wcNtd-headed, 
#.5  —  ultra-staccato,  and  #6  —  cart¬ 
wheel.  These  mallets  may  Ije  purchased 
direct  from  Mr.  (icKxIman  at  141 
Kneeland  .Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
(rcxxlman  is  also  turning  his  own 
drum  sticks,  and  will,  on  special  re¬ 
quest.  turn  a  BD  mallet.  Why  not  write 
him  for  prices  and  further  details  of 
his  percussive  items  for  sale. 

“Buster"  Bailey,  who  chooses  his 
sticks  very  carefully,  using  a  particular 
pair  for  a  particular  musical  purpose, 
told  me  an  interesting  thing.  He  said, 
that  the  heavier  a  stick  is,  the  higher 
the  pitch,  and  the  closer  the  stick  was 
cut  from  the  tenter  core  of  a  piece  of 
hickory  wocxi. 

Morris  Lang,  who  plays  bass  drum 
and  cymbals  with  the  orchestra,  and  a 
pupil  of  Billy  Gladstone  and  Saul 
Gocxlman,  is  making  an  excellent  muf¬ 
fler  for  muting  tympani.  .Also,  he  is 
making  a  cymbal  pad  which  does  not 
stifle  the  vibrating  overtones.  The  pad 
is  all  one  thickness,  not  large  and  not 
bulky.  The  pair  is  embossed  with  an 
L  on  one  pad  and  an  R  on  the  other. 


has  changad 
tha  world’s  thinking  about  drumsi 


PARADE  DRUMS 
AND 
TYMPANI 


There  is  something  new  in  drums. 
It’s  Rogers,  new  in  brighter  sound 
and  made-to-last  construction. 


Are  you  getting  the  CRISPER, 
BRIGHTER  SOUND  that  to¬ 
day’s  Rogers  drums  give.  Are  you 
getting  DRAWN  BRASS  LUGS 
that  won’t  crack  when  dropped- 
banged-tightened.  Are  you  getting 
the  LIGHTWEIGHTSTRENGTH 
that’s  built  into  Perma-Built  shells. 


Write  for  free  84-page  Rogers 
Drum  Catalog. 


SUPERIOR  DRUMMERS 
INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1894 

SEE  YOUR  LEEDY 
DEALER  TODAY 


Why  not  drop  in 
at  your  Rogers  dealer! 


yourself. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  4-COlOR  CATALOG 


Mail  «a  ISiOV  DRUM  CO. 
324*  WayM  Ava.  •  Oika«a  14,  RL 


LEEDY  DRUM  CO 


ITHACA  COLLEGE 


USES 


SLINGERLAND^DRUMS 


iS 


Waller  loalar. 
Conductor  of  tho 
Ithoco  Collogo  Bond. 

AND 

TYMPANI 


Hear  the  Ithaca  Percussion  Ensemble  Album  on  Golden  Crest  Records. 


Tho  Ithoco  Collogo  Porcuttion  EnMmblo,  Worron  Bonton,  Conductor,  hat  appoorod  on  tour 
throughout  tho  Eattorn  U.S.  During  tho  yoar  97-58  thoy  appeared  in  concert  20  timet  perform¬ 
ing  the  finett  in  teriout  percuuion  mutic,  on  the  ttoge,  radio  and  TV.  They  alto  appear  in 
lecture  recitalt  atKf  porcuttion  clinict,  individually  and  at  a  group.  They  are  featured  perform- 
ert  with  the  Ithaca  College  Bond,  Walter  Beeler,  Conductor. 


The  beautiful  new  SLINGERLAND  "RIM" 
SHOT"  COUNTERHOOP  tovet  your  ttickt  and 
uniformtl  Thit  hoop  it  alto  50%  ttronger  than 
any  other  hoop  on  the  market  —  which  guar- 
onteet  longer  life  and  even  lention. 


ALL  SLINGERLAND  DRUMS  ARE 
NOW  SUPPLIED  IN  TRIPLE¬ 
CHROME  PLATE 

Nickel  hat  been  ditcontinued  becaute  it  tarn- 
ithet  to  eatily.  Chrome  plating  cotta  tiightly 
more,  but  it  ttayt  bright  and  thiny  and  will 
tave  you  the  conttani  work  of  polithing  n'ckel. 


Warren  Benton 
the  conductor  of 
their  percuuion 
entemble  it  At- 
tittant  Profettor 
of  Mutic,  teach¬ 
ing  Percuttion 
and  Compotition. 

He  it  a  former  tymponitt  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchettro,  The  Ford  Sunday  Even¬ 
ing  Hour  Orchettro  and  the  Brevard  Mutic 
Fettival  Orchettro. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  FINEST  .  .  .  SPECIFY  SLINGERLAND 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG  AND  RUDIMENTAL  WALL  CHART 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO.  6633  North  Milwaukee  Ave.  Niles  48,  III. 
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EveretVs 
new  aid 
to  piano 
teaching 


IroblcHiS 
JK  size 


What  is  more  discouraging  to  a 
piano  teacher  than  drop-outs 
after'  only  a  few  lessons?  Often¬ 
times,  the  reason  is  that  parents 
have  not  given  serious  thought 
to  what  the  piano  can  mean  in 
their  youngster’s  life.  "Problems 
jr.  size"  is  a  booklet  dealing 
with  ordinary  childhood  and 
adolescent  problems  .  .  .  and  in 
so  doing  presents  a  wonderful 
case  for  the  piano  and  piano  les¬ 
sons.  "Problems  jr.  size"  is  ideal 
to  give  to  the  parents  of  new 
students  or  to  those  who  may 
be  considering  lessons.  We’ll 
be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy 
without  obligation. 

NOTE:  Published  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  parents  and  teachers,  this 
booklet  contains  no  advertising 
whatsoever. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

Everett  Piano  Co.,  Dept.  K-  3710 
South  Haven,  Michigan 

r  Pleaae  tend  me  a  free  copy  of: 

I  “Preblemt  ir.  tize."  | 

I  Name _  | 

I  Addrett _  I 


I  City,  State _ 

Plano  Teacher.  Other. 


f  t  "  /  y 

//. 

r^et  A  ^yc(i 

U  l~  KtllO 

By  Mr.  Marion  S.  Egbert 

American  Mutlc  Conference,  332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illlnola 


TO  PARENTS  REGARDING 
PRACTICE 

Just  recently  on  two  radio  programs 
to  which  listeners  during  the  broadcast 
phoned  in  questions  pertaining  to 
music,  I  was  asked  many  times  how 
parents  might  get  their  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  to  willingly  practice. 

Obviously  there  isn’t  any  one  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem.  Personalities,  dis¬ 
ciplinary  habits  in  the  home,  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  general  degree  of  family 
camaraderie  all  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  isn’t  only  a  matter  of 
getting  the  student-musician  to  put  in 
time  on  an  instrument,  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  practical  application  toward 
the  lesson  assignment. 

As  to  HOW  to  practice,  no  one  an¬ 
swer  will  suffice,  either.  What  works 
with  one  student  doesn’t  necessarily 
work  with  another.  Perhaps  a  general 
discussion  of  the  problem  will  bring 
to  light  some  aids  that  will  fit  your 
need.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would 
write  us  to  tell  of  some  ‘‘key’’  to  this 
problem  that  has  helpcxl  you.  Our 
readers  would  be  most  interested,  I  am 
sure. 

The  pre-school  child  and  those  in 
the  first  and  second  grade  taking  priv¬ 
ate  music  lessons  are  not  so  much  a 
problem.  The  mother  usually  attends 
the  lesson  session  and  learns  what 
ne(>ds  to  be  accomplished.  By  practic¬ 
ing  with  the  child,  'making  a  kind  of 
game  of  it,  progress  is  usually  quite 
constant. 

Of  course,  practice  time  is  only  as 
long  as  the  child’s  interest-span.  This 
may  necessitate  two  or  three  practice 
sessions  each  day  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  length.  The  “fun”  aspect 
in  learning  at  this  age  is  important, 
and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  must  be 
felt  by  the  child,  garnished  with  warm 
parental  praise. 

Most  studenu  start  music  lessons  in 
their  third  or  fourth  schcx>l  year.  By 
this  time  learning  in  school  is  pretty 
much  between  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  The  parent  often  forgets  that 
the  learning  prcKesses  are  not  guided 
daily  by  the  private  instrumental  teach¬ 
er  as  they  are  by  the  classrexim  teacher. 
It  is  expecting  a  great  deal  of  a  young 
person  to  acquire  dilligence  and  appli¬ 


cation  entirely  on  one’s  own  through¬ 
out  the  week  without  adult  guidance. 
Even  though  the  parent  may  be  over¬ 
ly  conscious  of  her  musical  ignorance, 
attendance  at  the  lesson  session,  or  at 
least  instruction  from  the  music  teach¬ 
er  can  assist  the  parent  in  giving  the 
student  help  throughout  the  week  to 
prepare  the  next  lesson. 

By  the  time  the  student  is  in  the 
third  grade,  a  scxial  life  has  begun 
which  is  as  important  as  that  of  the 
parents.  The  student  must  be  guided 
in  judiciously  relegating  time  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it  in  pleasurable  and 
profitable  pursuits.  The  matter  of  set¬ 
ting  a  practice  time  must  be  mutually 
agreeable  with  the  entire  family,  and 
the  schedule  should  l>e  strictly  fol- 
(Turti  to  page  42) 


NEED  PLENTY  OF 

MONEY 

FOR  YOUR 
CLUB  PROJECT? 


C-E-Z 

MONEY  RAISING 
PROGRAM 

•  NO  MONEY  TO  INVEST 

•  NO  RISK 

•  OVER  40%  PROFIT 

•  EVERYONE  A  CUSTOMER 

•  All  YOU  HAVE  LEFT  IS  MONEY 

C-E-Z 

WILL  UNDERWRITE  YOUR  ENTIRE 
PROGRAM  FROM  THE  VERY  STARTI 

' . 

Your 

,  J^Mtmrt  Your  Program  Todaft^S^ 
Y  WIPt  •  WPire  •  PMOMf 
'  C-E-Z  Divifion  of  Vord-a-Ray 
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AISE 

^EED 

ON! 


Meaiben  of  iIm  Clcv<4«tMl  Symphony  oa  a  viah  lo  BUFFET 


Goofye  SBSea  Robt.  G  Mkrceiliw 

^Mf.  Solo  Qorhiariir  Solo  ClarimotUt 


Atfred  Zettcr 
Bam  CltuimotUt 


Jaom  Renew 
£];  B  Bb  CfoHnolM 


Other  Symphoniea  ui>inp  BUFFET 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
PHILADELPHIA  SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 
SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 
HOUSTON  SYMPHONY 
BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA 
LOS  ANGELES  SYMPHONY 
DETROIT  SYMPHONY 
ROCHESTER  PHILHARMONIC 
NEW  ORLEANS  PHILHARMONIC 
PORTLAND  SYMPHONY 


DIVISION  OF  CARL  FISCHER 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC 


‘'Praise  ye  the  Lord  .  .  .  praise  him  with  stringed  instruments 
and  organs  .  .  .  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord'*  Psalm  150 


The  Church  Organist 


By  MISS  KAE  ALLISON  BEALS 


(A/m  Beals  is  a  senior  in  (he  School  of  Fine  Arts  al  Bob  Jones  University.  She  is  majoring  in  sacred  music  with  a  con¬ 
centration  in  organ.  Her  home  is  in  Plymouth,  Indiana.  This  past  May,  Miss  Beals  won  the  annual  organ  contest  at  Bub 
Jones  University.  For  several  years  she  has  been  a  staff  organist  for  WMUU,  the  University-owned  AM  and  FM  station.) 


The  church  organ  is  not  to  be  used 
merely  as  an  outlet  for  talent;  it  exists 
for  one  primary  purpose  —  the  praise 
of  God:  the  organist  must  |)erform  for 
one  primary  purpose  —  the  praise  of 
CkkI.  Without  this  primary  motive,  the 
organ  speaks  a  foreign  language  in 
the  church. 

•As  the  musician  experiences  the 
warmth  of  GckI’s  love  and  the  power  of 
His  resurrection  in  his  own  life,  grati¬ 
tude  liecomes  a  com|H'lling  force  draw¬ 
ing  forth  praise  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  can  liest  express  that  praise  —  in 
our  case,  playing  the  organ.  Until  the 
organist  has  this  praise  in  his  heart,  he 
should  not  l)e  in  a  church  position. 

The  music  of  the  concert  organist 
may  l>e  studied  and  chosen  from  an 
exclusively  arti.stic  standpoint.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  music  of  the  church  organist 
must  be  an  expression  of  the  worship 
of  the  people  and  should  be  chosen  and 
played  with  this  thought  in  mind. 
Organ  music  in  the  church  service  is 
a  means  to  an  end:  never  should  it 
stand  out  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  con¬ 
gregation’s  attitude  of  worship  is  at 
stake  here:  depending  largely  on  his 
attitude  towarcl  his  own  position,  the 
organist  can  either  aid  in  lifting  their 
praise  before  the  Lord  or  he  can  hinder 
by  creating  a  state  of  lethargs’  or  even 
liewildernient  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 


His  attitude  toward  his  position  will 
dominate  his  choice  of  music  and  how 
he  plays  it.  If  he  regards  his  position 
simply  as  a  means  of  using  the  knowl¬ 
edge  he  has  obtained  at  the  University, 
or  as  a  means  of  organ  experience  to¬ 
ward  "broader  horizons,”  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  select  pieces  which  exalt  his 
abilities.  In  the  playing  of  this  music 
he  will  have  in  mind  only  himself  and 
whether  or  not  the  congregation  is 


Mill  Ko«  Allison  Bools 


listening  to  him.  Not  much  time  will 
elapse  before  the  people  of  the  church 
become  aware  of  his  improper  motive. 

If,  however,  the  primary  aim  of  the 
organist  is  to  give  praise  to  the  Lord, 
not  only  will  his  own  heart  l)e  satisfic'd 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission,  but 
many  of  the  needs  of  the  congregation 
will  l>e  satisfied. 

.Although  the  philosophy  of  the  or¬ 
ganist  is  of  utmost  importance  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  demands  of  his  position,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  work 
does  have  a  practical  side.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  church  organist 
realizes  his  subservience  to  the  mini¬ 
ster.  He  and  the  minister  should  work 
together  in  choosing  hymns  related  to 
the  sermon  text;  the  organist’s  prelude, 
offertory,  and  postiude  are  to  l>e  chosen 
with  respect  to  this  same  theme.  Then, 
too,  his  selection  of  music  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  type  service  for  whi(  h 
he  is  playing.  One  would  not  play  Bat  h 
or  Buxtehude  in  an  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  the  organist  should  l>e 
very  careful  almut  the  use  of  contem¬ 
porary  music  in  the  worship  service  of 
the  average  congregation.  In  certain 
situations,  however,  congregations  m.iv 
be  acquainted  with  this  tvpe  of  music 
and  in  such  a  church  some  contem|X>- 
rary  music  may  be  used  provided  this 
music  says  something. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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of  the  j 
show  ^ 


THE  HOLIDAY  DUO  ...  the  new  Lowrer 
chord-spinet  combination  orgon.  $995* 


THE  BRENTWOOD  . . .  new  to  the  line,  with 
pre-sets,  percussion  and  manual  to  manual 
coupler.  $1195* 


THE  HERITAGE 
organs.  $1495* 


the  ultimate  in  spinet 


THE  FESTIVAL  .  .  .  Lowrey  s  fine  "four  THE  CORONATION... a  full  console  orgon  THE  CHURCH  ...  on  outstanding  new  instru- 

poster"  with  built-in  stereo  controls.  $2495*  with  built-in  stereo  controls.  $2695*  ment  with  finest,  outhentic  cabinetry  and  a 


complete  range  of  liturgical  voices.  $2895* 


You  are  looking  at  Lowrey 's/uZi  line  of  fine  organs.  There’s  a  complete  range  of  models,  from  spinet  to  “big”  organs 
and  a  combination  chord-spinet  model ..  .all  with  a  complete  array  of  special  features.  Above  all,  you  get  new  and 
bigger  value  in  each  and  every  Lowrey  Organ  .  .  .  from  the  popular  Holiday  spinet  to  the  handsomely  crafted 
Festival,  Coronation  and  Church  models.  Each  Lowrey  Organ  has  the  famous  “touch  tabs”  .  .  .  each  is  a  full 
percussion  organ  with  outstanding  Lowrey  tone  and  versatility  . . .  and  each  has  the  noted  Lowrey  cabinetry.  These 
and  the  many  special  features,  including  Lowrey’s  exclusive  and  patented  glide,  give  you  more  organ  for  your  money 
than  ever  before.  For  more  information,  just  visit  your  Lowrey  dealer  or  write:  The  Lowrey  Organ  Company,  7373 
N.  Cicero,  Lincolnwood,  Chicago  46,  Illinois.  THE  LOWI^EY^  OI^CxA.1^ 


*AU  price*  /.o.b.  factory  (bench  extra  on  Holiday, 
Chapel  and  Holiday  Duo  models). 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Eaalast  to  play  of  all  muaical  Inatrumantal 
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Second  in  a  series  of  articles  by  some  of  Americans  most  prominent  school  band 
directors  on  the  subject  of  — 


Why  Have  Music  In  Our  Nation’s  Schools 


By  Emil  W.  Puffenbcrger,  ASBDA 
Past  President 

American  School  Band  Directors  Association 
Director  of  Bands 
Canal  Fulton  High  School 
Canal  Fulton,  Ohio 


So  many  volumes  have  been  written 
and  so  many  speeches  have  been  made 
pointing  to  the  values  of  music  to  the 
student,  such  as  social,  aesthetic,  cul¬ 
tural,  mental,  physical,  vocational,  re¬ 
creational,  etc.  that  it  seems  futile  to 
pursue  this  phase  further  excepting  to 
say  that  the  good  of  studying  music  is 
so  great  and  so  exceedingly  evident 
that  only  the  most  ignorant  will  fail 
to  be  fully  cognizant, 

I  am  considerably  embarrassed  to 
write  «)n  the  subject  of  “Why  Have 
Music  In  Our  Nation’s  Sdiools”  since 
1  myself  am  a  pnxluct  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  nation  and  1  recall 
vividly  and  pleasurably  my  first  music 
in  the  Maryland  schools  in  1914,  my 
further  elementar)-  music  in  the  schools 
of  Hicluiry,  N,  C.,  my  junior  high 
school  music  in  Addison  Junior  High 
ScIhkjI  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  my  high 
sch(M>l  music  in  East  High  .School  of 
Cleveland  under  Harry  F,  Clarke  and 
in  Frankford  High  School  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Indiana  under  Aubrey  Thomas, 
plus  my  six  years  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  training.  To  me,  and  to  many, 
music  has  been  an  important  part  of 
school  training.  We  have  had  fine  mu¬ 
sic  situations  in  our  nation  such  as  Ho¬ 
bart,  Indiana.  Joliet,  Illinois,  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina  and  dozens  of  others. 
A  majority  of  our  schools  have  en¬ 
joyed  music  to  a  lesser  degree  and  even 
the  poorest  schools  do  have  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  music.  In  fact,  music  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  education  for  so 
many  years  and  the  benefit  to  all  who 
have  studied  music  is  so  self-evident 


that  I  feel  the  pursance  of  the  defense 
of  school  music  rather  distasteful  and 
I  |X‘rsonally  prefer  a  |)ositive  attitude 
and  ask  “Why  Is  Music  In  Our  Schools 
Under  Indictment  Tcxlay?” 

Certainly  the  immediate  emphasis 
on  science  has  had  its  effect  but  this 
can  in  no  way  be  the  complete  answer 
to  the  present  questioning  of  the  music 
program  of  our  nations  schools.  In  my 
opinion  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject: 

1.  Educational  philosophy  tcxlay  has 
lost  sight  of  the  prime  incentive  for 
schooling,  quote.  “Ihe  chief  purpose 
of  education  is  to  train  the  mind  and 
the  will  to  do  the  thing  that  has  to  be 
done  when  and  where  it  is  to  be  done, 
whether  you  want  to  do  it  or  not.’’  The 
application  of  this,  purpose  to  many  of 
our  watered-down,  progressive  systems 
of  entertainment  and  social  life,  “so- 
called-sch(x)ls’’  would,  to  say  the  least, 
be  a  jolt  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
Fortunately  every  well  ordered  and 
worthwhile  music  organization  fully 
accomplishes  this  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Are  todays  schools  opposed  to 
this  positive  and  effective  teaching 
within  the  musical  organization?  Is 
this  why  some  of  the  better  music  pro¬ 
grams  are  under  fire? 

2.  Today  we  constantly  hear  phrases: 
“Education  of  the  whole  child”,  "Total 
education  of  the  child."  “Training  for 
living,”  “Preparation  for  life,”  “Well 
rounded  program,"  etc.  Why  even  ques¬ 
tion  music  education  since  it  is  so  vital 
a  part  of  our  culture  and  living  today? 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  capable, 
well  educated  school  official  will  want 
and  insist  on  an  adequate  program  of 


all  phases  of  music  in  his  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

S.  Why  are  school  administrators, 
superintendents,  executive  heads,  prin¬ 
cipals.  school  boards  so  divided  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  place  of  music  in 
the  school  program?  Fortunately  many 
do  recognize  the  proper  place  of  music 
as  a  subject  and  with  proper  cretlit.  It 
is  my  belief  that  administrators  oppos-  / 
ing  music  and  often  cultural  and  fine 
art  subjects  fall  into  these  categories: 

(a)  Shallow  educational  backgrounds 
and  interests  of  a  narrow  scope,  usual¬ 
ly  not  scholarly  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  (b)  Political  opportunists  who 
will  coast  along  with  the  fastest  talk¬ 
ing  element  which  usually  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  thinking  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  more  substantial  citizenry. 

(c)  Totally  lacking  in  any  musical 
experiences  and  Icxik  upon  the  music 
subjects  as  only  for  the  genius  student 
and  completely  beyond  the  realm  of  j 
the  average  student.  Incidentally  this  ' 
type  often  will  become  quite  positive 
when  acquainted  with  the  ease  of  the 
music  learning  process,  (d)  I'he  young 
dcKtorate  with  little  or  no  experience 
who  has  consumed  every  theoretical 
idea  of  an  arrogant  professor  dcKtorate 
who  himself  is  often  totally  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  totally  biased,  (e)  The  «»p- 
portunist  teacher  who  switched  from 
some  field  of  teaching,  in  which  he  was 
not  too  successful,  to  the  “easy  life  or 
lucrative  income"  of  administration  bv 
adding  the  required  administration 
hours  of  training  to  his  usually  shallow  ^ 
college  training.  Candidly  speaking  I 
many  of  this  class  come  from  the  field  s 
(Turn  to  page  74) 
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[SCONSIN 


▼jCSBr  Model  77 
^2^  The  French  Horn 

That  “Couldn’t  Be  Built!” 


To  draw  both  dark  and  brilliant  tones  from  the  same  instru¬ 
ment?  To  drop  from  a  massive  fortissimo  to  a  mere  whisper 
of  tone?  To  create  an  easy  high  register  that  is  nevertheless 
beautifully  in  tune?  For  years  the  experts  said  it  couldn’t 
be  done  —  then  came  the  Holton  Model  77! 


Here  for  the  first  time  is  an  instrument  that  combines  all 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  French  Horn  design  without 
an  ounce  of  sacrifice  or  compromise.  Never  before  a  French 
Horn  of  such  wide  dynamic  range  or  of  such  richly  varied 
tone  coloring.  Never  before  has  a  French  Horn  combined 
such  evenness  of  response  and  impeccable  tuning  ii  all 
registers.  Never  before  could  you  enjoy  such  coTrwi00 
ease  of  playing  with  such  masterful  contr^(|0^^^ery 
nuance  of  expression.  M 


The  Model  77  is  one  instrument  you  muB  h^r  and  play 
in  order  to  believe;  the  French  Horn  tha^fouldn’t  be  built” 
—  yet  Holton  did  it!  Despite  its  tr«ernous  popularity, 
many  dealers  are  now  able  to  demcMtratV  the  Model  77 
from  stock.  Stoo  in  at  vour  fav«te  musicA  store  and 


from  stock.  Stop  in  at  your  fa>^te  musical  store  and 
try  this  and  other  superb  modc^wn  the  ^Iron  French 

Horn  line !  I  \ 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO.,  ELKl 


Band  directors:  You  af«  1 

cordially  invited  to  accept  a  free  sub-  { 
acription  to  Holton’s  magazine. 

The  Fanlart.  devoted  to  Informative 
ankles  of  interest  to  everyone  in  the 
■eld  of  musk  education.  Send  us 
your  name,  address  and  teaching 
position  on  a  postcard  today! 


ARTHUR  ASK 

l-irsl  Hornist. 

Oslo  Philharmonic 


DAVID  KRfHBIEl 
(With  Mr.  Farka.s) 
Asst  First  Mornist. 
Chic»)to  Symphony 


ETHEL  MERKER 

Oistmiiuishcd 
Free  I  ance  and 
Kecordinif  Artist 


JAMES  E  MILLER 

First  Hornist, 

Denver  Businessmen's 
Symphony 


M  f 

/ 

o< 

J 

L 

i<£2Lr.i. 

PHILIP  PARKAS 

Dean  of  American 
Homists.  for  years 
First  Hornist  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra — now  on 
the  faculty  of  Indiana 
University.  The 
Holton  Model  77  is 
the  result  of  close 
collaboration  with 
Mr.  Farkaa. 


Recruiting  and  Organizing  an 
Effective 

Junior  College  Marching  Band 

By  Robert  M.  Fleury,  Director 
Pasadena  City  College  Lancer  Band 
Official  Tournament  of  Roses  Band 


In  this  distussioii,  the  main  toncern 
will  be  placed  uptn  “retruitinK,”  since 
the  organization  and  direction  of  a 
hand  having  large  enrollment  are  not 
problems  of  equal  difficulty. 

The  establishment  of  any  successful 
music  performance  organization,  re¬ 
gardless  of  grade  level,  is  most  difficult 
when  it  must  be  accomplished  within 
a  two-year  interval.  To  this  problem 
there  are  added  many  which  are  spe¬ 
cific  to  the  grade  level.  At  the  Junior 
College  level,  the  following  problems 
are  encountered: 

1.  Rapid  turn-over  of  students  via 
drop  outs,  dismissals,  entrance  into 
service,  job  opportunities,  etc.; 

2.  Scheduling  conflicts  with  other 
classes; 

S.  The  tendemy  to  group  classes 
consecutively  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  leave  campus  at  the  earliest 
possible  hour; 

4.  The  tendency  for  Junior  College 
instrumentalists  to  be  satiated  with 
marching  band; 

5.  The  overall  condition  of  reduced 
interest,  enthusiasm,  pep,  et  al,  which 
is  so  evident  on  a  Junior  College 
campus; 

6.  Being  a  commuter's  school,  the 
average  student  goes  to  school  during 
the  morning  hours,  leaves  for  work 
at,  or  close  to,  the  noon  hour  in  order 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  drive  a  car. 
There  is  resistance  to  staying  over, 
and  to  returning  to  the  campus. 

7.  Since  Junior  Colleges  are  non- 
selective.  any  grouping  of  individuals 
brings  together  a  wide  divergence  of 
abilities  and  talents.  Because  of  many 
of  the  problems  enumerated  above,  it 
is  impossible  to  utilize  ability  group¬ 
ing. 

Other  problems  could  be  listed.  But 


it  would  lie  well  to  discuss  h<»w  one 
individual,  in  one  situation,  has  tried 
to  meet  these  problems  and  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  instrumental  program. 

.\ny  succc'ssful  activity  must  have 
its  origins  in  the  intense  desire  of 
one  person  who  wants  to  achieve  siit- 
cc'ss.  Next,  flexibility  is  important  — 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions,  to 
explore  ideas,  and  to  make  changes 
indicated  by  conditions  —  particularly 
at  the  Junior  (atllege  level  which  is 
an  institution  undergoing  much 
change.  These  constitute  a  premise; 
additional  specific  activities  and 
methcKis  were  employed  to  build  this 
instrumental  program. 

1.  Instrumentalists  are  programmc‘d 
for  a  two-year  scHiuence,  s  res.sing  the 
attainment  of  the  .\ssociate  in  .\rt.s 
Degree,  thereby  retaining  personnel 
over  a  four-semester  sequence.  This 
has  proved  effective. 

2.  (Generally,  no  s|>ecial  provisions 
are  made  for  the  "commuter"  or  the 
"employed”.  The  stressing  of  good 
music,  group  spirit  and  loyalty  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  emphases  to  be 
stated)  have  tended  to  eliminate  their 
problems.  Individual  concessions  are 
made  for  specific  instances,  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  basis.  However,  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  participation  in  the  music  acti 
vity  of  "employed”  or  "commuter" 
must  l>e  made  bv  each  student. 

3.  .A  strong  student  staff  of  officers; 
regular  meetings:  orderly  proceedings, 
and  proper  recognition  have  added 
prestige  and  importance  to  the  organi 
rations.  Band  pins,  (original  design), 
jackets  and  use  of  the  uniform 
shoulder  patch  (original  design)  on 
the  hand  jacket  (any  kind  of  white 
jacket)  and  monetary-trophy  awards, 
are  incentives  that  have  significant 


meaning.  A  comprehensive  Band 
Manual  (available  on  request),  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  entering  bands¬ 
man  reviews  all  aspects  of  the  band 
program.  This  has  proved  to  be  most 
constructive. 

4.  A  reasonable  performance  polity 
(available  on  request)  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  approved  by  the  administration, 
and  adopted.  This  policy  affords  the 
band  time  to  properly  rehearse  music 
and  to  make  most  appearances  educa¬ 
tional. 

5.  .Social  activities  have  developed 
gtxKl  morale  and  spirit.  A  full 
spaghetti  feed  at  the  director’s  home 
helps  break  down  initial  reserve.  A 
Tournament  Band  Outing*  is  a  way 
of  saying  "thank  you"  for  the  many 
extra  hours  and  loss  of  income  from 
(Christmas  jobs.  .A  Military  Ball  to 
which  band  officers  from  high  schtMils 
in  the  Junior  (killege  district  are  in¬ 
vited  (everyone  dressed  in  uniform  or 
semi-foimally),  is  a  tremendous  way 
of  demonstrating  gocxl  will  to  bands 
from  which  we  hope  to  recruit  mein- 
liers.  The  dance,  refreshments,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  are  all  free.  Band  parents 
help,  printed  invitations,  ample  re¬ 
freshments,  a  good  dance  band,  decora¬ 
tions.  a  reception  line,  all  add  to  the 
dignity  and  colorful  atmosphere  of  the 
Ball.  It  has  l>een  very  successful.  .\t 
the  close  of  the  year  a  semi-fonnal 
Music  Awards  Bant|uet  to  which  all 
students  of  the  Music  Department 
come,  brings  deserving  students  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  their  fellow  music 
students  and  parents.  An  infortnal 
beach  party  for  band  members  brings 
the  season  to  a  happy  close. 

67  Two  other  means  have  been  used 
to  promote  the  program.  Music  is  care- 
(T urn  Iq  page  69) 
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ONLY 

MARTIN  FRERES 
DARES! 


I».v' 


I: 


Uniform  by  Ostwald 


Martin  Freres 

All-Wood  Clarinet 
Costs  Less  than  Phistio 
and  is  Guaranteed  Not  to  Craoh! 


MARTIN  FRERES'  BOLD  GUARANTEE  means  that  the  plastic  clarinet 
will  soon  be  going ...  going ...  gone!  No  longer  need  you  tolerate 
substitute  materials  having  inferior  tone  and  unpredictable  charac¬ 
teristics.  Now  every  student  can  play  a  Martin  Freres/LaMonte 
All-Wood  Clarinet . . .  still  at  a  price  lower  than  plastic . . .  and  confi- 
dentiy  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  CRACK! 

Only  Martin  Freres  dares  to  give  you  this  protection . . .  because 
Martin  Freres  All-Wood  Clarinets  are  made  of  finest  Grenadilla, 
under  exacting  standards  of  quality  control,  in  one  of  the  most 
scientifically  equipped  woodwind  plants  in  all  of  France. 

Get  together  with  your  Martin  Freres  dealer  today. 

All  Martin  Freres  All-Wood  Soprano  Clarinets  are  Guaranteed  Not  to  Crack! 

...except  when  cracking  is  the  result  of  negligence  in  handling. 
Martin  Freres/LaMonte  $125.00  Martin  Freres/Vendome  $140.00 

Martin  Freres/Versailles  ..  150.00  Martin  Freres/Victoire .  160.00 

Martin  Freres  DeLuxe .  199.50  Martin  Freres/Concorde  ...  275.00 

Martin  Freres/Philharmonic  $300.00 


Blartin  FrSres  Woodwinds 

6  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 
West  Coast  Distributor:  Pacific  Music  Supply  Co.,  Los  Anfeles  15,  Calif. 
Mid-West  Distributor:  Targ  A  Dinner,  Inc.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Canada:  Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Ltd.,  720  Bathurst  St,  Toronto  4,  Ont 


Martin  Freres/LaMonte  All-Wood  Clarinet 
Complete  Outfit 


^25.00 


Play  in  the  Band”  and  highlights  some 
of  the  rewards  to  be  gained.  The  third 
poster  dramatically  shows  the  “SkilUd 
Hands  that  create  band  instrumeiws 
remarkably  near  perfection  in  the  King 
factory”.  Five  remarkable  photos  of 
band  instruments  manufactured  domi¬ 
nate  the  poster.  The  fourth  poster  asks 
the  question,  "How  long  since  you’ve 
tried  a  King  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Bell”. 
The  posters  are  30x24",  printed  in 
three  colors.  A  set  is  available  from 
The  H.  N.  White  Company,  5225 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 


Interesting  Industry  Items 


Blessing  4  Valve  Tubas 

Just  in  time  for  school  and  the 
formation  of  Bands  and  Orchestras  is 
the  announcement  from  Targ  &  Din¬ 
ner,  Inc.  that  the  Blessing  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company  has  added  new  im¬ 
proved  tubas  to  their  line. 

The  BLESSING  E|j  Upright  Tuba  is 
noted  for  its  deep  sonorous  organ 
tones.  It’s  constructed  to  assure  clear 
unobstructed  air  passages  from  valves 
to  bell  which  pnHluces  tones  of  gen¬ 
uine  depth  and  mellowness  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  band  director. 

The  BB(j  Front  Bell  Tuba  is  also 
available  with  four  valves.  A  perfectlv 
balanced  instrument  which  makes  it 
easy  to  carrv  and  play.  .\n  addition  to 
any  marching  band  that  prtKluces  that 
something  extra. 

BLE.SSING  instruments  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  firm  of  Targ  Rc  Dinner, 
Inc.  425  So.  Wabash  .\venue,  Chicago 
5,  Illinois. 


Rogers  Now  National 

Distributor  of  New 

Fips  Practice  Drum  Set 


New  Artley  Catalog  Now 

Available  Through  Conn 


Jo*  Morallo  practices  on  kit  FIPS  which  it 
th*  only  "Silent"  practice  drum  tet  mod*. 


"There’s  an  Artley  to  make  your 
musical  experience  richer  .  .  .  more 
enjoyable  .  .  Building  around  this 
theme,  the  new  Artley  catalog  frtr 
1960-61  features  the  six  flutes  and  tWo 
piccolos,  with  matching  cases,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Artley  Inc.  and  distri¬ 
buted  exclusively  by  Conn  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

In  an  attractively  simple  format,  the 
catalog  gives  full  coverage  to  Artley’s 
advanced  manufacturing  processes 
with  particular  emphasis  on  features 
exclusive  to  the  line.  Flutes  and  pic¬ 
colos  are  accurately  and  completely 
described.  Outstanding  flutists,  from 
both  jazr  and  classical  circles,  offer  a 
striking  list  of  endorsements  that  sup¬ 
port  the  Artley  reputation. 

The  Artley  Educational  Program  un¬ 
der  noted  flutist  Frederick  Wilkins  is 
given  complete  coverage,  with  in¬ 
formation  on  clinician  services,  Artley 
Scholarships,  and  available  educational 
aids. 

Further  inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Educational  Services 
Dept.,  Conn  Corporation,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana. 


H.  N.  White  Offers  New 

Jumbo  Display  Posters 


Rogers  Drums  has  been  appointed 
national  distributor  of  the  Fips  ’si¬ 
lent’  practice  drum  sets,  according  to 
Frank  Ippolito  head  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm. 

The  Fabulous  Fips  has  won  world¬ 
wide  acclaim  (and  endorsement)  from 
leading  drummers  and  educators.  The 
Fips  makes  it  ftossible  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  drummer  or  student  to  practice 
with  the  true  size  and  feel  of  drums. 
without  the  sound! 

"W’e’re  delighted  to  distribute  the 
Fips  seu,”  said  Ben  Strauss  of  Rogers 
Drums.  There’s  a  ready  market  for 
them,  and  they  tie  in  nicely  with  the 
news  that  Rogers  and  Swiv-o-Matic  are 
making.  We’re  dedicated  to  improving 
the  drummer’s  equipment,  and  the 
Fips  line  is  a  natural  for  us  and  our 
dealers.” 

The  complete  Fips  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  units;  bass  drum,  snare  drum 
and  sund,  small  and  large  tom-toms, 
cymbal  holder,  and  three  cymbal  muf¬ 
flers,  any  of  which  can  be  purchased 
separately.  The  Fips  practice  drum 
set  is  fully  patented  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
foreign  countries. 

For  information,  write  Ben  Strauss, 
Rogers  Drums,  740  Bolivar  Road, 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


Four  impressive  new  jumbo  display 
banners  are  being  offered  to  add  inter¬ 
est  to  band  rooms  and  music  show¬ 
rooms.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  shows 
a  young  trumpet  player,  with  the  word 
”DO!”  boldly  lettered  behind  him. 
The  copy  reads  "The  do-ers  play  an 
instrument  and  reap  the  rewards  that 
come  from  the  rehearsal  and  the  work 
and  the  applause  of  playing  in  the 
band.” 

Another  poster  proclaims  “Let’s 
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CHARLES  DELANEY  PROVES  A  POINT 
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You’ll 

hear 

SELMER  in 


the 


amazing 
BUNDY  Flute 


The  Selmer  Flute  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  three  great  artist  flutes.  And  Charles 
DeLaney’s  recordings  of  Flute  Contest  Music  prove 
it.  They  also  prove  that  the  sound  of  the  Bundy, 
Selmer  built  and  student  priced,  comes  amazingly 
close  to  artist  quality.  The  reason?  Of  all  student 
flutes,  only  the  Bundy  faithfully  duplicates  the  scale 
of  an  artist  flute— created  on  the  same  mandrels,  with 
the  same  precision  equipment,  to  the  same  carefully 
refined  dimensions.  The  advantages  are  apparent  in 
the  Bundy’s  tone,  responsiveness  and  intonation.  Get 
the  record  and  hear  for  yourself  (it’s  also  a  fine  teach- 
,  ing  aid  worth  far  more 

than  its  low  cost).  For 
the  most  convincing 
test  of  all,  visit  your 
Selmer  dealer  and  try 
a  Bundy,  soon. 


FLUTE  CONTEST  MUSIC  Vol.  1  and  Vol.  2  were  inde¬ 
pendently  produced  by  Charles  DeLaney,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  music  faculty.  Each  album  is  a  12-inch  high-fidelity  LP 
recording  containing  a  program  of  graded  solos,  ranging  from 
easy  to  difficult,  selected,  performed,  and  discussed  by  Mr. 
DeLaney.  On  each  record,  the  selections  on  Side  A  were  per¬ 
formed  on  a  Bundy  Flute,  Side  B  on  a  Selmer  Flute. 

Selmer 

^■LKHART,  INDIANA 


SELMER,  Elkhgrt,  Indiana,  D«pt.  H-101 

I  am  interested  in  the  Bundy  Flute.  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  the  Flute  check 
chart  and  further  information. 


Q  Send  "Flute  Contest 
Music"  VoL  I  S2  ee. 


Q  Send  "Flute  Contest 
Musk"  VoL  2  $2  eo. 
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Here's  the  fun-filled 
way  to  quick  results 
in  elementary  music 


For  song  reading, 
Flutophone  helps 
student  produce 
and  understand 
exact  tones. 


For  pre-band, 
Flutophone  creates 
interest.  First 
chromatic  fingering 
carries  directly 
to  woodwinds. 


Only  Flutophone  has 
built-in  low  C-sharp. 
No  need  to  overblow 
to  obtain  notes. 


Only  Flutophone 
has  large  escape 
hole  to  remove  saliva.  ' 
Flutophone  is 
cleanable  and  sani¬ 
tary,  keeps  its  pitch. 

Other  features 
include  tunable 
mouthpiece,  raised 
finger  guides,  wanted 
clarinet  shape,  full 
chromatic  scale. 


By  Waller  A.  Rodbj 

Director  of  Voral  Music,  Hotncsrood-Flosamooc  Hlfb  School.  Flo— moor.  Ill. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 
Part  II 

Since  this  is  the  top  of  October  (for 
those  of  you  who  read  us  early)  there’s 
still  time  to  add  a  few  numbers  to  your 
Christmas  concert.  In  fact,  we'll  bet  a 
good  many  of  you  might  be  saying 
something  like  this:  “I  sure  wish  they 
would  come  out  with  some  really 
good,  new  Christmas  numbers.”  Then 
you  continue:  "I  get  so  tired  of  per¬ 
forming  the  same  old  numbers  every 
year,  although  I  must  admit  that  every¬ 
body  likes  them  and  they  are  easy  to 
teach.  Why  don’t  the  publishers  put 
out  numl>ers  like  the  good  old  songs?” 

And  so  the  cello  gets  played,  long 
and  low,  and  once  more  the  kids  sing 
”Lo  How  A  Rose  ’Ere  Blooming,” 
"Carol  of  the  Bells,”  and  wind  up  with 
the  “Halleluia  Chorus.” 

Do  we  sound  a  little  bitter?  Yes,  I 
guess  we  do,  but  if  it  will  help  just  a 
little  to  get  some  of  the  newer  Christ¬ 
mas  octavos  performed,  we’ll  promise 
not  to  do  it  again  for  at  least  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Better  yet.  we  offer  ten 
new  Christmas  numbers  that  are,  in¬ 
deed,  worth  performing,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  them  for  any  fair-to-middling 
choir.  In  fact,  some  are  remarkably 
easy  and  should  sound  well  with  any 
mixed  vocal  group. 

Publishers  Are  Generous 

Once  again,  and  as  usual,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  most  generous.  If  you  will 
tell  them  you  saw  the  review  in  this 
column,  in  just  about  every  case  they 
will  send  you  a  free  copy  providing 
you  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  ask 
for  one. 

1.  TWO  FOLK  CAROLS  (Star  in  the 
South  and  Zither  Carol),  SATB  A 
cappella,  arranged  by  Malcolm  Sar¬ 
gent.  Published  by  Oxford  University 
Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  Xeiv  York  11, 
N.  Y.  Octavo  #X-50,  20^ 

Both  of  these  carols  are  lovely  melo¬ 
dies  arranged  by  one  of  England’s 
great  musician<onductors.  The  ZITH¬ 
ER  CAROL  is  particularly  unusual 
and  should  be  a  great  joy  for  both 
choir  and  audience.  With  lots  of 
"zums”  and  "zings”,  this  brand  new 
number  is  easy  enough  to  learn  in  one 


Fqfcllsfcsfs  at  Ckarol  orrmigMMMti  oad 
boekf  skovid  Mud  oil  ■wtqriol  diract 
*•  Mr.  Walt-  A.  lodby,  119  S«wll 
A*#..  Jaliol,  llliaak. 


rehearsal,  and  yet  with  the  zither-like 
tonal  effects  is  so  different  that  the 
piece  will  sound  a  lot  more  difficult 
than  it  is.  The  harmonization  is  par¬ 
ticularly  nice  and  well  within  the 
range  of  all  voices. 

It’s  a  dandy  bargain,  too.  You  get 
two  for  the  price  of  one. 

2.  ALLELUIA!  NOW  IS  THE 
CHRISTMAS  MORN,  SSATB  A  cap¬ 
pella,  by  A.  M.  Irvin,  Edited  by  IE. 
Schowalter.  Published  by  Mills  Music 
Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New  York  19, 

N.  Y.  Octavo  #398,  at  25# 

A  joyous,  infectious  four  measure 
melexly  that  gets  the  full  treatment. 
First  heard  in  major,  then  in  minor, 
this  happy  six-eight  musical  fragment  ' 
rollicks  along  with  real  Christmas 
spirit. 

The  contrasting  middle  section  sets 
the  same  little  melody  for  girl’s  voices 
but  in  a  higher  key.  I'he  arrangement 
winds  up  in  the  original  key  (D  ma¬ 
jor)  with  lots  of  full  chords  and  some 
mighty  interesting  and  singable  har¬ 
monic  changes. 

This  number  has  enough  theater  in 
it  to  bring  out  the  ham  in  both  director 
and  chorus.  But  do  it  right  and  it  will 
never  be  a  Christmas  turkey! 

3.  HEAR  THE  JOYFUL  NEWS, 
SATB  accompanied,  by  J.  S.  Bach. 
Published  by  Galaxy  Music  Corp.,  2121 
Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  Octave 
#2714,  at  30# 

This  chorus  is  the  first  number 
from  Bach’s  Q>ntata  No.  141  (Das  ist 
je  gewisslich  wahr)  and  was  composed 
in  a  period  of  his  life  when,  according 
to  Groves,  he  was  more  concerned  with 
chamber  music.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
this  particular  chorus  has  an  unusual 
charm.  It’s  typically  Bach  with  the 
countrapuntal  lines  going  full  blast, 
and  yet  there  is  an  almost  gentle  sort 
of  chamber  music  quality  to  the 
music. 

Excellent  for  a  top-notch  big  choir; 
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wonderful  for  a  smaller  "inner”  choir; 
and  super  for  a  chamber  group. 

4.  RING  OUT,  O  BELLS,  IN  GLAD¬ 
NESS,  SATB  with  organ  accompani¬ 
ment,  by  George  Blake.  Published  by 
Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Penna.,  Octavo  #312-440441  at  25^ 

This  number  is  just  about  what  the 
title  would  indicate:  an  anthem  for 
Christmas  morning.  It  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  of  course,  but  it  is  a 
natural  for  an  early  morning  Christ¬ 
inas  service. 

Lots  of  unison,  good  contrasting 
middle  section,  well  defined  and  strong 
accompaniment,  a  hardy  melody,  and 
part-writing  easy  with  a  built-in  “big” 
y>und.  The  whole  thing  is  sort  of 
Noble  Cain-ish  at  his  best. 

A  CHRISTMAS  FOLK  SONG, 
SATB  with  solo,  A  cappella,  by  Audun 
Ravnan.  Published  by  Summy-Birchard 
Publishing  Co.,  1954  Ridge  Ave.,  Ev- 
onston.  III.  Octavo  #5271  at  25^ 

Even  though  the  title  says  so,  a  quick 
once  over  will  tell  you  this  hauntingly 
beautiful  piece  is  not  a  folk  song.  The 
title  is  obviously  that  of  the  poem 
from  the  pen  of  the  talented  lyricist 
l.izette  Woodworth  Reese. 

The  music  is  quite  like  a  lullaby: 
soft,  quiet,  lyrical,  with  a  melody  that 
keeps  returning  long  after  the  music 
has  been  put  away.  The  first  verse  is 
written  for  solo  voice  with  choir  back¬ 
ground  intoning  a  neutral  "oo”  vowel. 
This  easy,  beautiful  accompaniment 
really  does  it  for  this  number.  A  con¬ 
trasting  section  for  full  choir  adds  the 
necessary  vitality. 

Give  this  one  four  Christmas  bells! 

6.  JOLLY  OLD  SAINT  NICHOLAS, 
SATB  accompanied,  arranged  by  A. 
Avalos.  Published  by  Pro  Art  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  469  Union  Ave.,  West- 
bury.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Octavo  #1955 
at  224 

It’s  not  easy  to  find  a  gtMKi  secular 
(Christmas  number.  So  many  seem  to 
be  either  "pop”  retreads  or  fancy  ar¬ 
rangements  of  “Jingle  Bells”  that  when 
a  good  one  comes  along  the  smart 
director  will  grab  it  in  a  hurry. 

This  ararngement  is  mostly  two 
part  with  girls  on  the  melody  and  boys 
working  a  neat  rhythm  countermelody. 
This  gets  reversed  after  a  bit,  but  the 
melody  never  loses  its  captivating  fa¬ 
miliarity.  .\  neat  arranging  twist  here 
and  there  winds  the  whole  thing  up 
in  a  happy,  vivacious  affair. 

Especially  fine  for  a  junior  high 
chorus. 

7.  THE  CHERRY  TREE  CAROL, 
S.iTB  with  accompaniment,  adapted 
by  Henry  Hallstrom.  Published  at  25^ 
by  Shawnee  Press,  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Penna.  Octavo  HA-blS 


This  is  the  familiar  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tain  ballad  that  appears  in  a  good 
many  of  the  L.P.  Christmas  carol  re¬ 
cordings.  This  arrangement  differs 
from  the  others  in  two  respects:  it  is 
easier  than  most  and  the  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  is  absolutely  stunning. 
Lots  of  unison  for  solo  or  sectional 
use,  a  two  part  treble  section,  and  a 
lush  piano  accompaniment  that  makes 
you  hum  and  remember. 

8.  THE  SHEPHERDS’  CHORUS  from 
“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,”  SATB 
with  accompaniment,  by  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti.  Published  by  G.  Schirmer 


Inc.,  3  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  Oc*avo  #10801  at  30^ 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  can  get 
the  exciting  SHEPHERDS’  CHORUS 
from  “Amahl”  without  buying  the  en¬ 
tire  score  or  paying  a  royalty  for  per¬ 
forming  it. 

We  need  not  extol  the  virtues  of  this 
music  —  that  was  established  in  1951. 
But  all  should  be  pleased  that  this 
chorus  is  now  available  in  a  separate 
octavo  edition. 

9.  HARK!  THE  GLAD  SOUND 
(Southern  Christian  Hymn),  SATB 
with  accompaniment,  arranged  by 
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A  CANTICLE  OF  CAROLS  -  ssa  a  cappella  (33<)  . 

written  for  the  Monhattonville  College  Choir  inch  Carol  of 
other  favorites. 

Trude  Rittman 

the  Birds  and 

CRECHE  LULLARY  —  9  pt-un-snth 

Charles  Smith 

o  simple  and  lovely  song  for  the  Holiday  season 
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DREAMERS  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  -  satb  . Willard  Straight 

o  modern  carol  for  Advent  or  Christmas 
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LIHLE  DONKEY  -  2  pf-s$a-ttbb-sab-sotb  . 

Grocie  Field's  favorite  Christmas  song 

..  Eric  Boswell 
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ONCE  AGAIN  THE  BELLS  ARE  RINGING  -  satb  . 

finale  from  "Babe  of  Bethlehem",  available  separately 
each,  25F  unless  otherwise  indicated 
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Other  Suggestions  for  Christmas 
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BOAR'S  HEAD  —  Carol  for  ttbb  . 

....  Arnold  Bax 
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MATER  ORA  FILIUM  -  Carol  for  Double  Choir  (50<)  . 

. A.  Bax 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  -  Carol  for  ttbb  . 

. . A.  Bax 
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OF  A  ROSE  1  SING  -  Carol  for  satb . 
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THE  CHRIST  CHILD  -  sso-satb . . . . 

.  Dungan 

A  CHRISTMAS  CRADLE  SONG  -  2  pt-ssa-satb  . 

.  Prokoff 
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NO  CANDLE  WAS  THERE  AND  NO  FIRE  2  pt-ssa-sab-satb 

. Lehmann 

0  BABE  DIVINE  —  2  pt-ssa-satb  . 

.  Hamblen 
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Franklin  Kinsman,  Published  by  Pro 
Art  Publications,  Inc.,  469  Union  Ave., 
Wesetbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Oclai'o 
#I9S9  at  224 

If  your  choir  takes  too  long  to  learn 
the  parts,  or  if  your  boys  keep  singing 
the  melody  instead  of  the  harmony, 
here  is  a  simple  number  that  might 
make  it  a  little  easier  for  both  singers 
and  director.  Example:  basses  stay  on 
a  single  note  (D)  for  the  first  sixteen 
measures.  This  may  appear  at  first 
to  be  rather  uninteresting  and  mon¬ 
otonous,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
music  —  a  sort  of  gospel  hymn  sound 
—  lends  itself  very  well  to  this  type  of 
part-writing. 

The  second  verse  is  scored  for  unison 
boys,  and  the  third  verse  is  S.\T  and 
could  well  be  S.AB. 

Easy,  but  nice  enough  to  invest  the 
line  time  it  will  take.  Turn  this  one 
over  to  your  student  director. 

10.  FANFARE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
DAY,  SATB  with  organ  accompani¬ 
ment,  by  Arthur  Plettner.  Published 
by  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc., 
1  IVest  Alth  Street,  New  York  56, 
.V.  Y.  Octavo  tlA-SOb  at  20^ 

This  one  will  curl  your  tws  until 
New  Year!  O  splendid,  rafter  shaking 
opener  somewhere  off  in  left  field, 
but  not  quite  out  of  the  park,  this 
tonsil  burner  will  make  Martin  Shaw’s 
famous  setting  sound  like  “Silent 
Night.”  But  it  has  what  it  takes,  for 
here  is  genuine  melody  with  a  har¬ 
monization  that  really  bites. 


For  a  fine  piece  of  contemporary 
choral  writing  with  the  “contempt” 
taken  out,  this  one  is  high  voltage 
plus! 

Next  month:  News  and  Views. 
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lowed.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  for: 

1.  It  should  be  a  time  that  does  not 
deny  recreation  with  schoolmates. 

2.  It  should  not  interfere  with  the 
family’s  evening  relaxation. 

5.  It  should  not  infringe  on  time 
for  homework. 

It  has  been  found  practice  comes 
easiest  to  most  students  just  before 
suppertime  ...  an  interim  when  play¬ 
time  is  concluded  and  the  family’s  eve¬ 
ning  has  not  yet  begun.  Morning  hours 
before  school  are  also  popular  since 
there  are  no  outside  diversions  and 
one  is  physically  rested  and  clear- 
minded. 

Shaming  son  or  daughter  into  prac¬ 
tice  by  pericxlically  harping  on  the 
sacrifice  the  parents  are  making  to 
provide  opportunities  they  never  had 
is  not  a  very  gcxid  device  to  effect 
proper  practice  attitudes.  Before  an 
instrument  is  purchased  or  lesson  ar- 
rangemenu  are  made,  the  necessity 
for  consistent  practice  which  at  times 
will  l>c  an  ordeal  should  be  made  clear. 
No  illusions  are  created  in  the  son’s 
or  daughter’s  mind  when  there  is  no 
denying  that  learning  to  play  an  in¬ 
strument  will  take  time  that  cKcasion- 
ally  could  seemingly  be  put  to  more 
immediate  pleasures.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  emphasized  that  the  re¬ 
wards  in  making  these  sacrifices  of 
fleeting  pleasures  are  outweighed  by 
far  in  accomplishment  of  something 
that  will  be  useful  in  both  one’s  school 
AND  adult  life.  If  these  values  seem 
sufficiently  rewarding,  then  there  is 
no  doubt  an  investment  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  lessons  should  be  made, 
rhis  is  a  decision  for  the  student.  .  . 
even  so  young  as  a  third  grader.  Few 
ran  resist  the  pleasure  of  musical  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Practite,  of  course,  should  be  as  en¬ 
joyable  as  possible.  The  teacher  should 
have  practical  suggestions  for  making 
practice  interesting  and  effective,  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  needs.  However, 
there  are  some  things  a  parent  can  do 
to  give  practical  supervision. 

Teachers  often  give  large  assign¬ 
ments  so  the  student  will  have  suffi- 
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tient  material  to  practice  throughout 
the  week.  The  teacher  means  for  the 
student  to  cover  that  part  of  the  assign- 
ment  that  can  be  comfortably  accom¬ 
plished  within  a  reasonable  amount  of 
practice  time.  To  avoid  frustration  by 
trying  to  do  too  much,  the  parent  can 
help  the  student  divide  the  lesson 
.issignment  so  there  are  daily  objectives 
to  accomplish.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
a  maximum  portion  of  the  lesson  has 
Iteen  accomplished.  Daily  goals  makes 
practicing  more  interesting  and  the 
lesson  assignment  less  overwhelming.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  student  to  vol¬ 
untarily  spend  more  than  his  mini¬ 
mum  practice  time  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  his  goal  for  the  day.  At  other 
times  the  objectives  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  less  time  than  the  practice 
allotment.  This  gives  the  student  the 
reward  of  more  free  time  for  that  day. 

There  are  times  that  some  passage 
in  an  exercise  or  selection  that  even 
“dogged”  and  conscientious  practice 
does  not  solve.  The  more  the  student 
struggles,  the  worse  it  seems  to  become. 
It  is  better  to  get  away  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  while.  On  returning  to  the 
passage,  it  often  becomes  suddenly 
easy  to  play  even  at  the  first  attempt. 
If  it  doesn't,  at  least  the  student  is  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind  to  tackle  it 
onte  more. 

.Some  students  accomplish  their  as¬ 
signment,  repeating  each  phrase  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  times  each,  or  until 
each  has  been  mastered.  Others  ac¬ 
complish  more  practicing  measiire-by- 
measure. 

The  most  important  fact  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  each  of  us  learn  at  our  own 
individual  rate  of  speed.  One  student 
cannot  be  compared  with  another.  If 
progress  is  made  (no  matter  how 
much),  this  should  be  sufficiently 
gratifying. 

Some  students  begin  musical  study, 
making  rapid  strides  with  little  prac¬ 
tice.  However,  when  the  studies  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  and  require  more 
practice  time,  the  student  becomes 
easily  discouraged.  Prodding  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  student  to  apply  him¬ 
self. 

Students  who  seem  to  be  "plodders” 
often  make  haste  slowly,  but  progress 
at  an  even  pace,  oftentimes  eventually 
surpassing  more  apparently  apt  stu¬ 
dents. 

Students  often  spend  a  great  deal 
of  practice  time  on  selections  already 
learned  or  that  they  like  to  play  and 
avoid  practicing  what  really  needs  at¬ 
tention.  To  alleviate  this  situation 
without  incident,  the  parent  might 
try  setting  up  a  practice  schedule: 

I.  Start  practice  with  a  favorite 
piece. 


2.  Work  on  the  day’s  objective  in 
the  lesson  assignment. 

S.  Go  over  a  piece  ready  for  per¬ 
formance. 

4.  Return  to  the  day’s  practice  pro¬ 
ject  or  projects. 

5.  Finish  the  practice  session  with 
another  favorite  selection. 

This  variation  helps  make  practice 
more  palatable,  and  “show-off”  pieces 
are  kept  ready  for  performance. 

Frequent  opportunities  to  perform 
are  major  incentives  to  practice.  Op¬ 
portunities  to  hear  performances  help 
make  musical  accomplishment  more 
desirable. 

Parents  openly-expressed  pride  in 
iheir  progeny’s  diligent  pursuit  of  a 
musical  instrument  is  more  likely  to 
encourage  continual  practice  than 
nagging  or  scolding.  The  parents  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  worthy  effort  the 
son  or  daughter  is  making  which  makes 
the  material  investment  in  music  les¬ 
sons  gratifying  and  worthwhile  is  an 
expression  that  can  be  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  the  young  musician.  There  is 
nothing  so  satisfying  to  a  f)oy  or  girl 
than  parental  approval. 

Next  issue  will  be  addressed  to  the 
music  student  regarding  practice. 

The  End 

J.  Bach  Wins  International 
Choral  Composition  Contest 


Mr.  Jan  Bach  was  selected  as  the 
winner  of  the  Sewanhaka  High  School 
(N.  Y.)  International  Choral  Compo¬ 
sition  Contest  last  May.  His  winning 
composition,  for  which  he  received 
$400.00  was,  "Weather  ’tis  Nobler”, 
Two  Compositions  for  A  Cappella 
SATB  Chorus  On  Poems  by  William 
Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Jan  Bach  was  Ixjrn  in  Forrest, 
Illinois  in  1937.  He  earned  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  composition  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  where  he  is  now  studying 
for  his  M.  A.  degree.  He  is  currently 
holding  a  teaching  fellowship  in  the 
Bands  department  of  the  University 
and  is  an  assistant  to  the  football  band 
director.  He  plays  piano  and  French 
Horn. 

Among  his  many  compositions  are: 

1956  Trio  For  Strings.  First  prize 
winner  of  $1000  in  Broadcast  Music 
Composition,  New  York  City  in  1957. 

1957  Quartet  for  Strings,  Quintet  for 
Oboe  &  Strings,  Three  Songs  for  So¬ 
prano  and  Piano,  Dance  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  Toccata  for  Orchestra  which 
won  a  contest  at  University  of  Illinois 
—  i960,  performed  there  and  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  Symposium  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Music  in  May  1960. 

I960  Mountain,  Desert,  Soil  and  Sea 


for  7  Winds,  3  Percussion  and  Harp. 
Sewanhaka  High  School  Choral  Com¬ 
petition  $400.00  award.  Weather  ’tis 
Nobler  —  three  compositions  for  A 
Cappella  SATB  Chorus  on  Poems  by 
William  Shakespeare. 

Spring 
Blow,  Blow 

The  Wind  and  the  Rain 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Mr.  Earl  George,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  Presser,  Hattiesburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

The  Sewanhaka  High  School  Choral 
Work  Competition  was  international 
in  scope  and  was  open  to  all  composers. 
The  music  had  to  be  original  and 
unpublished  and  a  suitable  text.  Na- 
(Conlinued  on  page  86) 
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By  Elsie  M.  Bennett 
Chairman 

Composers  Commissioning  Committee 
American  Accordionists’  Association 


An  American  Orchestral  Composer 
Writes  For  The  Modern  Accordion 

Part  II 

If  you  have  not  read  Part  I  of  this 
article,  may  I  sugi^esl  you  turn  to  page 
7fi  of  the  September  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  do  so.  In  Part  I,  I  discussed 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Paul  Creston. 
This  month,  I  am  discussing  Mr.  Cres- 
tons  life  and  accomplishments  .... 
E.M.B. 

•  •  • 

Paul  Creston  was  l>orn  in  New  York 
City,  October  10,  1906,  of  Italian  par¬ 
entage.  His  father,  a  housepainter,  in- 
tnxlured  his  family  to  music  by  sing¬ 
ing  folk  songs,  accompanying  himself 
on  a  guitar.  When  a  violin  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  another  son,  it  was  Paul 
who  practiced  on  it.  His  desire  to  study 
music  manifested  itself  in  bij  father’s 
purchasing  a  piano  and  sc'curing  a 
teacher  with  whom  he  studied  for  the 
next  six  years.  From  then  on,  he 
studied  under  several  masters,  among 
them  Carlo  Sea,  G.  Aldo  Randegger 


and  Gaston  Dethie  Dethier  on  the 
piano,  and  Pietro  Yon  on  the  organ. 

Although  Paul  began  to  compose 
music  at  the  age  of  eight,  his  real  am¬ 
bition  was  to  become  a  concert  pianist. 
.At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  attempted 
to  write  a  novel  and  some  poetry.  Due 
to  family  circumstances,  he  was  forced 
to  discontinue  his  formal  schooling 
while  in  high  school,  and  went  out  to 
seek  employment.  However,  the  nine 
to  five  working  schedule  did  not  sup¬ 
press  his  thirst  for  knowledge  —  he 
spent  hours  reading  at  library,  he  at¬ 
tended  lectures,  and  went  to  concerts. 

His  knowledge  of  theory  and  com¬ 
position,  entirely  self-taught,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  assimilating  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s  idea  on  orchestration  early  and 
thoroughly.  .After  studying  composi¬ 
tion,  Paul  branched  out  and  studied 
every  subject  he  could  discover  that  was 
related  to  music  —  evolution  of  har¬ 
mony,  Gregorian  Chant,  17th  and  18th 
century  music,  accoustics  and  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  psychology  of  music. 

In  1927,  he  wed  l.ouise  (iotto  and 
together  they  pursued  careers  —  he  as 
an  organist,  she  as  a  dancer.  .After  ten 
years  of  marriage,  a  son  was  lK>rn  to 
them,  but  unfortunately,  he  lived  only 
a  few  weeks.  The  orchestral  work, 
“Threnody”  that  Paul  wrote  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  memory  of  his  first-born.  I'his 
composition  was  based  on  actual  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  thus  deserved  the 
label  "subjective.”  At  present,  the 
Crestons  have  two  boys,  Ijorn  in  1938 
and  1942. 

The  general  impression  of  Paul  Cres- 
ton’s  music  is  one  of  readily  acceptable 
dissonance.  He  does  not  write  what  is 
known  as  “programme  music.”  He  is 
interested  in  abstract  music  and  the 
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titles  of  his  compositions  are  invented 
to  fit  the  form.  He  believes  that  all 
music  is  based  either  on  song  or  on 
dance  and  likes  to  make  full  use  of  the 
simple  contrast  offered  by  these  two 
bases.  He  seems  to  be  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  rhythmic  side  of  music, 
finding  all  the  rhythmic  possibilities 
of  a  theme  before  working  out  its  har¬ 
monic  relation. 


.After  he  decides  what  rhythms  fit 
the  mood  of  the  composition,  he  works 
on  the  melodic  and  harmonic  develop¬ 
ment.  He  has  always  been  interested  in 
this  rhythmical  side  of  music,  probably 
because  of  the  mutual  interest  in  the 
dance  shared  by  his  wife  and  himself. 
He  has  tabulated  certain  rhythmic 
usages  to  help  students  and  composers 
co-ordinate  their  own  ideas  on  the  use 
of  several  rhythms  simultaneously  and 
to  notate  them  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  most  easily  playable  by  conven¬ 
tional  orchestral  musicians. 


Paul  Creston  believes  that  the  study 
of  musical  composition  should  be  a 
definite  course  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  just  as  history  and  mathematics 
are.  He  does  not  feel  that  composing 
music  should  merely  be  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  professional  composer,  but 
rather  that  all  students  should  be  able 
to  study  it  as  a  regular  subject. 

Paul  Creston  has  written  orchestral, 
band,  choral,  chamber,  stage  and  film 
works.  He  has  written  five  symphonies 
and  about  60  major  works  in  all.  Some 
of  the  instrumental  compositions  for 
unusual  instruments  are  “Concertino 
for  Marimba  and  Orchestra,”  “Poem 
for  Harp  and  Orchestra,”  "Suite  for 
.Saxophone  and  Piano,”  and  “Fantasy 
for  Trombone  and  Orchestra,”  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few. 


His  works  have  been  performed  by 
leading  orchestras  throughout  the 
world.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  mu¬ 
sicians  and  he  has  received  much  recog¬ 
nition  —  he  was  the  recipient  of  The 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1958-39, 
The  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund  of  $1,000 
in  1945,  and  in  1943  he  won  three  dif¬ 
ferent  awards:  his  first  symphony  won 
the  award  of  The  New  York  Critics 
Circle,  The  American  Academy  of  .Arts 
and  Letters  gave  him  a  $1,000  grant 
for  creative  work,  and  The  National 
.Association  of  Composers  and  Conduc¬ 
tors  cited  him  as  the  outstanding  com¬ 
poser  of  serious  music  for  the  1942-43 
season.  In  1952,  his  last  symphony  w«m 
first  place  at  the  Referendum  Contest 
in  Paris.  In  1956,  his  most  recent  hon¬ 
or  was  the  citation  from  the  National 
Catholic  Music  Educators’  Association. 
He  is  currently  resident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  AssiKiation  of  .American  ('com¬ 
posers  and  Cx>nductors. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatness 
of  America  is  apparent  in  the  music 
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of  Paul  Creston.  Paul  himself  has  said: 
“I  make  no  special  effon  to  be  Ameri¬ 
can.  I  conscientiously  work  to  be  my 
true  self,  which  is  Italian  by  parentage, 
American  by  birth  and  cosmopolitan 
bv  choice.” 
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rhe  whole  accordion  industry 
should  be  flattered  to  hear  that  a  great 
composer  has  put  time  and  effort  into 
learning  to  play  our  instrument  before 
writing  for  it.  Such  is  the  thorough¬ 
going  energy  of  Paul  Creston,  whose 
first  work  for  accordion,  “Prelude  and 
f  Dance",  had  its  first  public  perform¬ 
ance  on  October  1st  and  now  awaits 
publication  in  the  near  future, 
i.  “Prelude  and  Dance"  is  the  result 

I  of  a  commission  accepted  by  Mr.  Cres¬ 
ton  last  April.  The  policy  of  commis¬ 
sioning  accordion  works  from  non¬ 
accordionist  composers  of  the  highest 
rank  has  thus  proved  very  well  worth¬ 
while  from  the  first  attempt.  The  new 
r  work  will  rank  among  the  finest  ac- 
I  conlion  compositions  of  all  time. 

From  the  outset  Mr.  Creston  showed 
great  enthusiasm  for  his  task.  He  was 
supplied  with  a  great  deal  of  litera¬ 
ture  written  or  transcribed  for  the 
accordion  by  composers  or  arrangers. 
Various  methcnl  bcK)ks  were  included. 
He  found  the  base  registration  charts 
most  helpful,  for  they  enabled  him  to 
learn  which  sets  of  reeds  respond  to 
the  chord  buttons. 

Next,  a  meeting  was  arranged  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Creston  and  Charles  Mag- 
nante,  who  demonstrated  the  accordion 
'  and  answered  the  composer’s  many 
questions.  Points  Mr.  Creston  ejueried 
included  terminology  for  register  mark¬ 
ings,  bass  solo,  bellows  shake  and 
.American  notation  treble  and  bass 
range  and  the  connection  of  both  with 
the  various  registers;  the  possibility  of 
executing  trills  and  tremulos  on  the 
bass;  the  softening  of  tone  through  the 
use  of  switches;  length  of  time  required 
to  change  a  register  in  the  middle  of  a 
passage;  the  possibility  of  having  more 
than  one  accent  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  of  accentuation  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  new  composer  a  great  deal 
because  he  is  particularly  interested  in 

I  rhythm.  He  discussed  and  demonstrat¬ 
ed  several  types  of  rhythms  and  cross¬ 
rhythms.  Among  these  I  was  especially 
interested  in  his  pattern  accent. 

.At  his  request,  Mr.  Creston  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  accordion  for  his  use  at 
I  his  home  in  Yonkers,  and  showed  him 
^  how  to  manipulate  the  instrument. 

At  our  next  two  meetings,  spaced 
^  over  a  six  weeks  perkxl  during  the 
summer,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  him  playing  a  number  of  pieces 
i  he  had  taught  himself.  Fortunately  the 
J  composer’s  virtuosity  as  an  organist 
;  and  pianist  made  learning  to  play  the 
accordion  easy  for  him.  However,  he 
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is  a  busy  man.  While  devoting  so 
much  time  to  accordion  study  and 
practice,  he  was  completing  a  com¬ 
missioned  orchestral  work  for  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  presided 
over  a  Workshop  for  conductors  in 
California. 

One  aspect  of  the  accordion  which 
disturl^ed  Mr.  Creston  was  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  basses.  After  studying  the 
bass  charts  he  pointed  out  that  dim¬ 
inished  chords  are  named  7th  chords 
when  in  reality  they  are  only  dimin¬ 
ished  triads.  He  also  wanted  to  know 
why  the  C  diminished  chord  is  called  C 
when  it  actually  is  an  .A  diminished 
triad.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
these  chords  should  be  renamed. 

In  addition  to  the  renaming  of  the 
basses,  Mr.  Oeston  suggested  that  ac¬ 
cordion  music  should  be  written  as  it 
sounds.  For  example,  as  we  have  only 
an  cKtave  from  C  to  B,  he  feels  that 
in  writing  a  scale  such  as  a  D  major, 
the  C  sharp  should  be  dropped  an 
CKtave  when  it  is  met. 

In  his  com|K)sition  Mr.  Creston 
stayed  within  the  limits  of  the  actual 
sounds  of  the  bass,  working  out  his  pat¬ 
terns  so  that  the  accents  fell  where  he 
wanted  them.  In  one  case  he  W(»ve  an 
accentuated  pitch  pattern,  making  the 
highest  note  take  the  accent. 


He  was  very  careful  of  his  chords 
when  using  the  full  register,  for  he  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  chord  spacing 
from  the  seventh  up.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  textbooks  tell  us  that  there 
are  three  inversions  of  the  major  7th 
chord.  .Actually  there  are  only  two 
inversions  because  when  in  the  third, 
the  7th  chord  comes  below  the  so-called 
root  and  changes  its  color,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  real  seventh  chord,  but  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  When  using  the 
full  register,  part  of  the  chord  sounds 
above  the  melody,  and  a  composer 
must  be  careful  of  the  resultant  sounds. 

.At  our  final  meeting,  Mr.  Carmen 
Carro//a  played  the  new  composition, 
and  lK>th  he  and  I  found  it  impeccably 
written  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
.American  notation.  One  or  two  spots 
might  have  been  extremely  difficult 
owing  to  complicated  basses  at  the 
given  tempo,  but  these  were  remedied 
by  altering  one  or  two  notes. 

Mr.  Oeston  enjoyed  writing  his  first 
accordion  music  and  says  he  would 
like  to  do  more  on  a  grander  scale.  He 
feels  that  Bach  would  sound  good  on 
the  accordion  and  hopes  one  day  to 
arrange  that  master’s  works  for  the  in¬ 
strument.  He  seems  to  be  principally 
concerned  with  the  rhythmic  side  of 
(Turn  to  page  77) 
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Here  is  how  Father  Guido  Haazen,  O.F.M.,  took  native  boys  from  the 
Bush  Country  and  taught  them  civilized  music  of  the  West  — 


A  Boys  Choir  In  The  Congo 


By  Christopher  Pavlakis 
106  E.  Bellevue  Place 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 


■  /  here  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  has  happened  to  Father  Haazen  or  the  boys  choir  within  recent  months.  Communication 
by  mail  to  the  troubled  Congo  is  uncertain,  if  not  impossib  le”  .  .  .  Christopher  Pavlakis 


On  March  25,  1958,  a  plane  ol  the 
.SalK'iia  Airlines  arriving  Irnm  Belgian 
Ck>iigu,  set  down  at  Melsbroek  Airport 
near  Brussels.  Its  passengers,  a  Francis¬ 
can  priest  and  some  45  native  Congo¬ 
lese  children  ranging  from  nine  to 
fourteen  years  in  age,  were  met  at  the 
plane  by  several  priests  and  brothers. 
The  children,  wearing  a  common  cos¬ 
tume  of  knee  trousers,  white  pull-over 
sweaters,  and  caps,  and  carrying  small 
brief  cases,  were  experiencing  their 
first  visit  outside  the  ^ngo.  Alert  and 
cheerful-looking,  they  came  not  as 
sight-seers  such  as  might  be  seen  when 
rural  hoys  or  girls  schools  send  their 
charges  abroad  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  some  guide,  rather  they  came  as 
purveyors  of  a  talent  -  a  talent  singu¬ 
larly  theirs,  which,  though  born  of  the 
tropics  and  of  primitive  people,  would 
command  the  attention  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  urbane  audiences. 

These  were  the  Troubadours  of 
King  Baudouin,  and  in  the  weeks  that 
followed  they  were  found  in  some  of 
the  distinguished  places  of  Belgium. 
First,  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
they  performed  before  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  and  then  two  days  later,  on  April 
17th,  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
of  the  Brussels  World  Exposition. 
There  they  welcomed  His  Majesty  the 
King  by  singing  a  native  song  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Belgian  Congo  Pavi¬ 
lion.  These  honors  were  followed  by 
others:  a  concert  tour  of  the  cities  of 
Belgium  including  Anvers,  Charleroi. 
Liege,  Gand,  Louvain,  St.  Nicolas,  and 


Ostende;  the  singing  of  the  Mass  at 
the  Church  of  the  Ci vitas  Dei  (the 
Holy  City  erected  to  represent  the 
Vatican  at  the  Fair)  as  well  as  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Gudule  in  Brussels; 
and  finally,  a  recording  session  for 
Philips  of  Netherland  —  their  first 
important  commercial  venture. 

Thus  the  Spring  of  1958  saw  the 
climax  of  nearly  five  years  of  work  tor 
Father  Guido  Haa/en,  O.F.M.,  foun¬ 
der  and  director  of  the  Troubadours. 
Because  of  his  patience  with  them  and 
his  skill  in  shaping  their  natural  musi¬ 
cal  ability,  he  was  able  to  create  what 
may  be  the  most  unusual  choir  in  the 
world.  European  critics  have  not 
hesitated  to  rate  this  choir  among  the 
very  best. 

Working  with  a  boys  choir  was  not 
new  to  Father  Haa/en,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  had  he  gone  so  far  with  one.  Born 
in  Anvers  in  1921,  he  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  six  years  later  was  ordained  a 
priest.  First  at  Turnhout  and  then  at 
Eeklo  the  following  year,  he  organized 
children’s  choirs  with  good  results. 
Never  formally  trained  in  music,  he 
nevertheless  was  able  to  develope  his 
group  at  Eeklo  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  performed  publicly  in  nearby  cities 
and  on  the  radio.  Throughout  this  per¬ 
iod  Father  Haazen  nursed  his  ambition 
to  go  to  China  as  a  missionary  —  an 
ambition  frustrated  by  the  political 
events  in  China  at  the  time.  With  this 
ambition  never  to  be  realized.  Father 
Haazen  requested  and  received  per¬ 


mission  to  go  instead  to  Belgian 
Congo.  In  .\pril  of  1953  he  embarked 
for  the  .Apostolic  Vicarage  of  Lulua 
(in  the  province  of  Katanga)  entrusted 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  in  September 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Central 
School  at  Kamina  by  the  V^icar  of 
Lulua.  There  at  the  school  Father 
Haazen  was  responsible  for  about 
2,000  native  children. 

Several  weeks  after  the  assumption 
of  his  new  post  and  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  C^hristmas  season.  Father 
Haazen  decided  to  gather  a  group  of 
boys  to  prepare  some  traditional  songs 
for  the  holiday.  From  all  the  students 
some  fifty  were  chosen  along  with 
about  twenty  native  instructors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rehearsals  Father  Haazen  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  unusual  and  facile 
musicality  of  the  boys,  for  he  discover¬ 
ed  they  not  only  could  learn  various 
types  of  music  quickly  —  in  fact,  more 
quickly  than  the  Belgian  children  of 
his  acquaintance  —  but  they  had  an 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  counter¬ 
point  and  improvisation.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Congo,  Father  Haazen  had 
some  idea,  of  course,  of  the  musical 
ability  of  the  African;  he  had  heard 
about  it  and  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  fact.  But  what  an  immense  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  abstract  idea  and  its 
transformation  into  reality  before  one's 
very  eyes  and  earsl 
In  his  own  words  he  says  of  the 
boys:  "...  a  sense  of  rhythm  astound- 
ingly  rich,  coupled  with  an  inborn 
uste  for  polyphony,  gives  them  a  sen- 
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sitivity  that  enables  them  to  under¬ 
stand  complete  musical  beauty  and  to 
execute  it  with  a  disconcerting  flair 
for  improvisation.  The  black,  man  is. 
by  nature,  a  composer.  He  is  more 
capable  than  he  realizes  or  wishes  to 
admit.  Given  some  styling,  some  orien- 
t.ition  and  guidance,  he  becomes  a 
sensitive  and  original  artist.  By  allow 
ing  (the  children)  to  sing  their  own 
songs  we  wanted  to  bring  out  what 
lies  in  their  hearts,  unaltered  and  pri¬ 
meval.  If,  as  a  reproach,  someone 
should  say  that  the  songs  are  not  sung 
in  the  same  manner  one  hears  in  the 
bush  country,  I  will  freely  admit  this, 
because  we  strive  for  more  than  dis¬ 
heveled  mannerisms  and  wild  tune- 
making.  We  strive  for  the  mastery  of 
the  voice  and,  so  that  (the  boys)  will 
not  flounder,  we  have  tried  to  lend 
security  to  their  ability  to  improvise 
by  training  them  to  use  every  known 
musical  device  (solo,  choral  singing, 
theme  and  variations,  accompaniment, 
etc.,).  We  found  it  valuable  to  lend 
e(|uilibrium  and  poise  to  their  beauti¬ 
ful  music,  I  believe  in  their  art  .  .  . 
(and)  can  feel  the  reflection  of  their 
intimate  feelings  and  their  couls  .  . 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
boys  were  fond  of  all  kineb  of  music, 
from  sixteenth  century  motets  and 
the  folk  songs  of  Europe,  to  their  own 
folk  and  modern  songs.  They  especially 
liked  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Bach. 
Father  Haazen  mentions  that  once 
the  boys  heard  a  pianist  play  a  three 
part  invention  of  Bach  and  noticed 
they  were  having  a  difficult  time  keep¬ 
ing  still.  Aware  of  what  the  trouble 
was,  Father  Haazen  spoke  up  after 
the  piece  was  finished,  “Okay  then, 
go  on  and  dancel”  At  that  the  boys 
jumped  up  in  a  high  and  graceful 
leep  to  rid  themselves  of  their  rhyth¬ 
mic  frustrations  brought  on  by  the 
driving  beat  of  the  Bath  work. 

On  the  occasion  of  their  first  public 
appearance  at  the  “Hotel  de  la  Gare" 
in  Kamina,  few  people  showed  up; 
those  who  came  were  said  to  have 
done  so  out  of  sympathy  for  the 
priests.  Despite  the  small  crowd,  there 
was  much  applause  after  each  surpris¬ 
ing  number  and  by  request  the  entire 
program  was  repeated  two  weeks  later. 
Soon  the  boys  were  asked  to  sing  for 
the  Para-Commandos  at  the  military 
base  in  Kamina,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  choir  became  a  sort  of  tra¬ 
dition  there  —  singing  upon  the  arrival 
of  new  recruits,  and  giving  special 
performances  from  time  to  time.  By 
IQ.ib  the  choir  had  given  ten  very 
suttessful  “gala  evenings”  in  Kamina. 
In  addition  they  sang  on  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  days  when  they  would  execute 
polished  performances  of  Gregorian 


Chant  and  sixteenth  century  motets. 
Father  Haazen  was  proudest  when  he 
could  “show  to  the  white  man  that 
(his)  mtxlest  negro  children  —  these 
primitives  —  were  more  than  capable 
of  singing  such  civilized  music  .  .  .” 

In  1955,  with  the  help  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  District  of  Kamina, 
Father  Haazen  prepared  an  illustrated 
album  of  the  choir  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  King  of  Belgium.  A  year  later 
he  received  an  official  notice  from 
the  Royal  Belgium  Court  authorizing 
him  to  use  the  honorary  title  for  his 
choir:  “The  Troubadours  of  King 
Baudouin.”  He  felt  then  that  he  could 
ask  for  nothing  finer,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  months  he  would  often  hear 
of  visitors  from  abroad  speaking  of  the 
I'roubadours  with  enthusiasm.  Some 
time  later  a  visitor  to  Kamina,  Mgr. 
Guffens,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Missions  Pavilion  for  the  Brussels 
Fair,  requested  an  audition  of  the 
Troubadours.  The  audition,  needless 
to  say,  resulted  in  the  invitation  to 
perform  in  Belgium. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  things 
that  make  this  choir  so  unusual?  First 
of  all,  choir  directors  in  America 
would  be  astounded  to  hear  the  sound 
of  percussion  instruments  accompany¬ 
ing  the  youthful  voices.  These  instru¬ 
ments  —  an  assortment  of  tam-tams, 
drums,  xylophones,  etc.  —  are  played 
by  three  or  four  of  the  boys  (the  choir 
sings  the  traditional  music  of  Europe  a 
cappella).  The  percussion  not  only 
sets  the  rhythm,  but  also  becomes  an 
integrated  part  of  the  song  in  four 
parts,  but  since  none  of  the  parts  are 
written  out,  they  listen  to  the  main 
tune  and  then  add  countermelodies 
of  equal  quality,  changing  the  line 
here,  dropping  out  to  allow  a  soloist 
to  sing  for  a  moment,  then  singing 
with  him  responsorially,  sometimes  em¬ 
ploying  a  fugal  style  or  echo  technique. 
All  this  is  done  with  great  joy  and  ease, 
giving  the  effect  of  pre-arrangement. 
Their  talent  does  not  stop  there.  The 
boys  are  able  to  handle  Latin,  French, 
and  a  number  of  native  dialects.  For 
the  most  part,  they  have  translated 
the  folk  songs  of  European  countries 
into  their  own  dialects;  Kiswahili, 
Kibemba,  Tshiluba,  and  others. 

'The  recf)rdings  made  by  the  Trou¬ 
badours  under  the  Philips  contract 
amply  demonstrate  the  choir’s  versa¬ 
tility  and  talent.  Although  unavailable 
in  America  as  yet,  the  records  have 
helped  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  Trou- 
batlours  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  There  are  five  records  al¬ 
together  containing  European  art 
songs,  popular,  folk,  and  children 
songs  from  the  Congo.  Their  most 
striking  achievement,  however,  is  a 


Mass  entitled  “Missa  Luba”.  It  is  an 
amazing  work,  electrifying  in  mood 
and  treatment.  Sung  in  Latin,  the 
music  was  assembled  in  1957  out  of 
various  melody-styles  of  the  Congo 
region  by  the  boys  themselves.  The 
work  is  entirely  devoid  of  European  in¬ 
fluence,  but  is  drenched  and  super¬ 
charged,  nevertheless,  with  a  solemn 
liturgical  feeling  of  utmost  intensity. 
F'ather  Haazen  calls  it  the  result  ot  a 
collective  effort.  The  chief  artist  and 
soloist  is  Joachim  Ngoi,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tive  teachers  at  the  Central  School  who 
sometimes  acts  as  choral  coach  for  the 
boys.  With  a  few  suggestions  offered 
by  Father  Haazen,  the  boys  worked  out 
the  entire  work  with  Ngoi.  What 
makes  the  Mass  so  arresting  is  the 
marriage  of  a  restrained  savage  rhy¬ 
thmic  vitality  with  a  polished  vocal- 
style.  The  percussion  instruments  lend 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  clarity  to  the 
entire  atmosphere.  This  cogent  work 
runs  through  the  text  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  rhythmic  drive  is 
halted  only  relatively  in  such  sections 
as  the  “crucifixus”  when  the  soloist, 
without  accompaniment,  intones  the 
words  in  the  style  of  a  native  “kilio” 
or  funeral  song.  On  listening  to  the 
Mass  one  cannot  help  but  agree  with 
Father  Haazen  when  he  says  of  his 
Troubadours:  “rhythm  is  their  king¬ 
dom.” 

.As  an  educator,  a  priest,  and  a 
human  being.  Father  Haazen  is  deeply 
concerned  for  the  future  of  the  Afri¬ 
can.  From  a  musical  viewpoint  the 
future  is  directly  related  to  the  past. 
With  much  of  the  native  musical  tradi¬ 
tion  being  lost  each  new  generation. 
Father  Haazen  feels  it  will  .s<K)n  be  too 
late  to  preserve  that  music  for  the 

{Turn  to  page  73) 
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sembles  to  supplement  their  orchestra 
experience. 
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Some  people  hear  with  their  eyes,  so  let's  have  our  marching  hand  — 


Look  and  Sound  Good!! 


By  Forrest  J.  Baird 
309  Brookwood  Ave. 
San  Jose  27,  California 


At  one  time  or  another  each  of  ns 
has  heard  a  good  marching  band  "fall 
apart"  because  some  of  the  players 
were  a  beat  or  two  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  band  while  playing  on  the 
march.  This  generally  happens  in  loca¬ 
tions  where  there  are  high  buildings 
or  stadium  walls  around  the  band,  and 
these  create  an  echo  effect  which  con¬ 
fuses  the  performers.  Such  a  devastat¬ 
ing  experience  can  Ire  avoided  if  care- 
full  attention  is  given  to  (I)  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  instruments  or  sections 
in  the  band,  (2)  the  spacing  of  veteran 
and  inexperienced  players  in  the  ranks 
and  files,  and  (S)  the  choice  of  music 
for  field  or  parade  marching. 

Every  band  director  has  his  own, 
favorite  system  for  grouping  players 
in  his  marching  band,  but  still  this 
problem  of  keeping  the  band  playing 
together  persists.  The  easiest  way  to 
avoid  or  to  overcome  this  situation  is 
to  place  cornets  and  trumpets  at  the 
rear  of  the  band  directly  in  back  of  the 
percussion  section,  thus  allowing  the 
soprano  melody  instruments  to  be 
heard  by  the  rest  of  the  players  in  the 
band.  This  gives  a  stability  of  rhythm 
and  a  solidity  of  tone  so  essential  for 
a  band  on  parade  or  on  a  football 
field. 

The  general  formation  I  suggest  for 
a  marching  band  places  trombones  in 
the  front  rank  followed  by  all  the 
woodwinds;  then  the  horns,  baritones, 
and  basses;  next  the  percussion;  and 
finally  the  cornets  and  trumpets.  The 
trombones  are  placed  in  the  front  rank 
to  insure  sufficient  room  for  their 
slides,  for  the  flashy  picture  they  pre¬ 
sent  in  front  of  the  band,  and  for  the 
solid  body  of  sound  that  they  give  to 
the  total  ensemble  as  it  marches  in 


parade  formation.  Cornets  and  trum¬ 
pets  at  the  back  of  the  band  send  a 
strong  melody  line  forward  through 
the  entire  band,  and  the  fact  that 
these  players  are  directly  behind  thc 
percussion  and  bass  sections  tends  to 
weld  these  three  sections  into  a  stable- 
unit  that  carries  and  maintains  a 
secure,  established  tempo  in  the  band. 
Woodwinds  in  front  of  these  melodic 
and  rhythmic  units  have  stability  ami 
fit  into  the  total  ensemble  much  better 
than  when  they  are  trailing  after  the 
brasses  as  though  they  were  something 
tacked  on  to  the  end  of  the  band  or 
something  almost  forgotten. 

It  is  suggested  that  double  reeds, 
alto,  and  bass  clarinets  be  eliminated 
from  marching  units.  These  perform¬ 
ers  can  play  Saxophone  if  instruments 
are  available  for  them,  and  a  couple 
of  B|)  soprano  ^  .Saxophones  can 
strengthen  the  soprano  melody  line 
of  the  solo  corneu.  .Alto  or  bass  clari¬ 
netists  can  switch  to  regular  soprano 
clarinets  or  they  can  bolster  the  alto 
or  tenor  Saxophone  sections.  In  some 
instances  woodwind  players  may  be 
used  to  augment  the  percussion  sec¬ 
tion  by  playing  cymbals,  bass  drum,  or 
tiells  on  the  march. 

The  bass  and  percussion  sections  can 
be  depended  upon  to  supply  a  basic 
rhythm  on  the  march,  thereby  freeing 
horns  to  play  countermelodies  or  parts 
similar  to  those  traditionally  play^  by 
trombones  and  baritones.  In  march 
strains  that  demand  good,  strong  after¬ 
beats,  trombones  and  cornets  can  be 
used  to  reinforce  and  augment  the 
horns  on  such  passages. 

AAlienever  possible  it  is  advisable 
to  place  melody  instruments  in  the 
outside  files  of  the  band.  This  allows 


spectators  and  band  members  alike  to 
hear  the  melody  line  as  the  band 
marches  along  the  street.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over¬ 
play  the  melody  line  of  a  march  in  a 
band  which  uses  a  full,  balanced  in¬ 
strumentation. 

It  is  a  g(Kxl  idea  to  group  experi¬ 
enced  players  around  inexperienced 
players  in  a  parade  band.  Generally 
the  experienced  performers  should  be 
placed  in  the  outside  files,  then  alter¬ 
nate  experienced  and  inexperienced 
players  in  the  inner  ranks,  but  arrange 
the  band  so  that  inexperienced  march¬ 
ers  follow  a  veteran  in  their  file.  In 
the  accompanying  diagram  "A”  for  a 
band  of  sixty  players  it  is  assumed  that 
about  a  third  of  the  band  are  begin¬ 
ners  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  veter¬ 
an  players. 

The  kind  of  orchestration  or  the 
arrangement  of  music  used  for  parade 
or  field  marching  can  be  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  a  band.  There  is 
so  much  well-arranged,  good-sounding 
music  available  today  that  it  is  totally 
unnecessary  for  a  band  director  to  put 
his  players  in  jeopardy  through  use  of 
poorly  written  music  while  they  are  on 
parade.  Consider  these  factors  when 
choosing  your  parade  music: 

1.  Keep  the  entire  band  playing  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible  during 
each  selection. 

2.  Look  for  a  solid  melodic  line  and 
for  well  blocked  harmonies  that  follow 
the  rhythm  of  the  melody  in  the  lower 
cornet  and  clarinet  parts. 

3.  Watch  the  length  and  the  clarity 
of  markings  for  first  and  second  end¬ 
ings,  repeats,  etc.  Generally  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  avoid  trio  interludes  and 
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long  skips  back  to  a  carefully  hidden 
sign  while  the  band  is  marching. 

4.  The  use  of  trio  strains  that  fea¬ 
ture  solo  passages  for  low  register  clari¬ 
nets  and  baritone  horns  can  cause  trou¬ 
ble.  Skip  these  sections  and  go  directly 
to  the  ‘‘full"  strain  at  the  end  of  the 
trio  when  on  parade. 

5.  Choose  marches  that  use  solo  pas¬ 
sages  for  the  trombones,  baritones,  and 
basses  in  the  second  strain  of  the 
inarch  and  feature  good  countermelo¬ 
dies  for  trombones  and  baritones 
throughout. 
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In  most  instances  it  is  advisable  to 
memorize  music  for  marching.  When 
one  considers  that  the  band  plays  to  a 
new  audience  in  each  block  along  the 
parade  route,  it  becomes  evident  that 
two  memorized  marches  will  suffice  for 
most  parading  bands.  Of  course  all  of 
these  considerations  are  not  too  im¬ 
portant  in  a  band  made  up  of  highly 
skilled,  experienced  players  who  can 
quickly  pick  up  a  routine,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  more  complex  the 
marching  routine  is,  the  more  care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  music  to 
accompany  the  routine.  Many  people 
hear  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  with 
their  ears,  and  they  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  good  picture  and  a  full,  solid 
sound  than  they  are  in  hearing  a  tech¬ 
nical  display  by  a  band  on  parade. 
Keep  the  music  easy  to  play  and  then 
try  the  other  ideas  suggested  in  this 
article  for  a  solid,  stable  marching 
band. 

The  End 


Bencriscutto  New  Minnesota 

University  Band  Director 
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The  appointment  of  Frank  P.  A. 
Bencriscutto  as  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  bandmaster  and  music  depart¬ 
ment  instructor  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Bencriscutto,  whose  appointment  was 
effective  August  15,  replaced  Gale  L. 
Sperry,  University  bandmaster  since 
1953,  who  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Florida, 
Tampa. 

A  “cum  laude”  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  where  he  received 
the  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  1951, 
Bencriscutto  returned  to  Wisconsin  in 
1956  and  completed  the  work  for  the 
master  of  music  degree  in  1957.  He 
received  the  dcKtor  of  musical  arts 
degree  from  the  Eastman  Schcxil  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  RcKhester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  last  month.  His  ma¬ 
jor  was  in  composition  with  his  major 
instrument  the  clarinet. 


Our  New  SM  Cover  Photos 


The  series  of  Visual  •  Aid  Cover  photos  that  xue  ran  during  all  ten  issues  of 
the  1959  -  I960  school  year  proved  to  be  so  popular,  that  we  are  continuing  the 
same  style  during  this,  the  1960  -  1961  school  year. 

These  photographs  are  just  what  the  title  implies.  They  have  been  published 
as  visual  -  aids.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  stress  art  work.  Reports  indicate 
that  these  instrument  identification  covers  now  appear  in  hundreds  of  general 
music  classrooms  across  the  nation.  They  are  also  being  used  in  instrumental 
rehearsal  rooms  to  teach  the  students  good  posture  and  personal  bearing. 

Last  year’s  series  was  based  on  individual  instruments.  This  year  the  series 
will  be  based  on  different  types  of  ensembles.  The  Editors  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  would  welcome  comments  on  the  present  cover  series,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  future  series  ,  .  .  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Publisher. 


Front  V  =  veteran 

Diagram  —  "A"  B  =  beginner 
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Bj  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DmECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


NorthwMtorn  Univvnity  CONCERT  WIND  ENSEMBLE,  John  P.  Poynlor,  Conductor,  which  will  accompany  tho  Ratchor*  and  'protont  two 
propramt  at  tho  llth  CBONA  National  Conforonco,  Chicago,  III.,  Doc.  15-17,  1960. 
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formed  in  19.5.')  with  Thor  Johnson 
conducting  the  Peninsula  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  Orchestra. 

In  the  “.Showcase  for  Symphonic 
Band’’  recordings  distributed  by  Sum- 
niy-Birchard  Publishing  Co.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  original  band  works  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  three  albums:  Proud 
Heritage;  Swingin’  Reel;  //  Pasticcio; 
Three  Chorale  Preludes;  Brighton 
Beach;  and  Court  Festival.  He  has  re¬ 
set  his  Suite  for  Trumpet  and  String 
Orchestra  for  solo  trumjK-t  and  small 
band  instrumentation  which  is  now 
available  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
series  of  records. 

His  latest  published  band  work  is 
Honors  Day-Ceremonial  March  com¬ 
posed  expressly  for  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  High  School  Band,  Paul  Behm, 
Director,  “as  a  salute  to  all  students 
who  have  won  distinction  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement.”  I'he  first  per¬ 
formance  was  on  May  27,  I960  by  the 
Mason  City  High  Sch<x>l  Band  playing 
for  the  Iowa  Bandmasters’  Convention 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  publisher  is 
Summy-Birchard  who  also  publish  his 
Psalm  130  and  Psalm  148  for  Mixed 
Chorus  and  Band. 

The  C:0NC:ERT0  GROSSO  to  be 
performed  by  the  Raschers  consists  of 
five  movements:  I  Allegro  Guisto,  II. 
Andante  Molto  Mcxlerato,  HI.  Gavotte, 
IV.  Siciliano,  V.  Allegro  Non  Troppo. 

Dr.  Latham  has  dc:grees  from  the 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  llth 
National  Conference  of  the  C>)llege 
Band  Directors  National  Assewiation 
to  be  held  at  the  Conrad-Hilton  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  1.5- 
17;  191)0  will  be  the  world  premiere 
of  William  P.  Lathen’s  CXJNCER K) 
GRO.S.SO  for  B-flat  Soprano  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  E-flat  Alto  Saxophone  and 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble.  Written 
especially  for  Sigurd  Rascher  and  his 
daughter  Karin  who  will  perform  this 
new  work,  the  accompaniment  will  be 
played  by  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  Concert  Wind  Ensemble  under 
the  baton  of  John  P.  Paynter,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Bands,  at  the  Evanston,  Illinois 
Big  Ten  school.  The  composer.  Dr. 
William  P.  Latham,  has  an  imposing 
list  of  compositions  to  his  credit  as 
well  as  impressive  performances  of  his 
works.  His  symphonic  jK)em.  The 
Lady  of  Shalott,  was  performed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1941.  During  the  same  year  his  Fan¬ 
tasy  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Strings 
was  broadcast  over  NB(].  His  Suite 
for  Trumpet  and  String  Orchestra 
won  first  prize  in  the  National  Com¬ 
position  Contest  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sin- 
fonia  in  1952,  and  it  was  played  by 
the  Eastman-Rcxhester  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  His  Symphony  No.  H  was  per¬ 


Worid  Premier  at  11th  National 
College  Band  Directors  Conference 


University  of  Cincinnati,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  College-Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Eastman 
Schex)!  of  Music.  He  has  studied  com¬ 
position  with  Sydney  C.  Durst,  Eu¬ 
gene  Goosens,  Herbert  Elwell,  and 
Howard  Hanson.  He  is  at  present  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  at  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Sigurd  Rascher  was  born  in  Europe 


William  P.  Latham,  compoMr  of  CONCERTO 
GROSSO  for  Bb  Soprano  and  Eb  Alto  Saxo 
phono*  and  Symphonic  Wind  Ensomblo,  Pro- 
fostor  of  Music,  Iowa  Stoto  Toochori  Collog*, 
Codor  Fall*,  Iowa. 


Sigurd  and  Karin  Raschur,  mIo  raxophonith 
for  tho  world  promioro  of  Latham's  CONCERTO 
GROSSO,  at  tho  CBDNA  11th  National  Canfor- 
onco,  Chicago,  III.,  Doc.  15-17,  1960 


of  Swiss  and  English  parentage.  His 
early  education  was  in  Germany  where 
he  studied  the  clarinet.  Turning  later 
to  the  saxophone,  he  first  toured  Eur¬ 
ope  with  jazz  orchestras  until  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  saxophone 
had  a  place  as  a  serious  concert  instru¬ 
ment.  Since  then  he  has  played  with 
hundreds  of  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  world  and  in  numerous 
recitals  where  the  works  of  Debussy, 
Bach,  Dvorak,  Schubert.  Schumann 
and  Kreisler  have  been  given  a  new 
interpretation.  He  is  the  first  musician 
to  extend  the  saxophone’s  range  from 
214  octaves  to  4  full  octaves.  Since  be¬ 
coming  a  naturalized  U.  S.  citizen  he 
has  had  many  saxophone  works  'writ¬ 
ten  for  him,  and  has  appeared  as  saxo¬ 
phone  soloist  with  the  best  bands  in 
America.  His  daughter  Karin  is  fol¬ 
lowing  in  her  father’s  footsteps  and  to¬ 
gether  they  are  making  the  Rascher 
family  home  in  Shushan,  New  York, 
the  saxophone  capital  of  the  world. 

John  P.  Paynter  was  named  Director 
of  Bands  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  in  19.53,  at  which 
time  he  was  the  youngest  Big  Ten 
school  band  director.  He  succeeded 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum  whose  assistant 
he  had  been  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Under  his  active  leadership  the  North¬ 
western  University  Bands  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  a  unique  place  among 
the  college  bands  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  playing  the  accompaniment 
for  the  Raschers  on  Latham’s  CON¬ 
CERTO  GROSSO,  the  Northwestern 
University  Bands  will  present  a  formal 
concert  and  read  the  new  original 
band  compositions  from  the  six  na¬ 
tional  divisions  of  the  College  Band 
Directiors  National  Association  select¬ 
ed  during  the  past  two  years  for  hear¬ 
ing  at  the  llth  National  Conference. 

All  new  and  continuing  college  band 
directors  not  now  paid  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  Band  Directors  Na¬ 
tional  AsscKiation  are  urged  to  get  on 


the  bandwagon  with  plans  to  attend 
the  vital  December  15-17,  1960  Con¬ 
ference  by:  (1)  Sending  $5.00  active 
membership  dues  to  Sec.-Treas.  Charles 
Minelli,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio,  and  (2)  Making  room  reserva¬ 
tion  at  once  at  the  Conrad-Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois  where  special 
rates  will  be  available  to  all  CBDNA 
members.  SEE  YOU  IN  CHICAGO  IN 
DECEMBER! 

The  End 

Benny  Goodman  Joins 
H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc. 

As  New  Board  Member 


Benny  Goodman,  the  King  of  Swing, 
has  joined  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  manufacturers,  of  E'lk- 
hart,  Indiana,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  it  was  announced 
by  Jack  F.  E'eddersen,  Selmer  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  his  first  venture  into .  the' world 
of  business  other  than  his  own  record¬ 
ing  activities,  Mr.  Goodman  will  per¬ 
form  a  wide  variety  of  functions  in  an 
effort  to  increase  Selmer’s  share  of  the 
fast-growing  music  instrument  market, 
which  topped  a  half-billion  dollars  for 
the  first  time  in  19.59. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  he  also  saw  the 
job  as  an  opportunity  to  “boost  the 
good  qualities  of  popular  music  to¬ 
day  —  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  junk 
music  that  blares  out  everywhere,  and 
to  give  a  hand  to  the  long-suffering 
music  educator.” 

Mr.  (>(MKlman’s  work  for  Selmer  will 
consist  of  appearances  at  meetings  of 
music  dealers,  educators,  students  and 
others  in  the  music  field,  the  first  ol 
which  was  at  the  Music  Menhaiits 
Trade  Show  in  C.hicago  on  July  11, 
when  he  tlcnumsirated  a  new  .Selmer 
clarinet,  the  .Series  9.  In  addition,  he 
will  perforin  other  sales  promotion 
work  for  Selmer  in  the  new  fast-devel¬ 
oping  high  school  dance  band  market, 
as  well  as  act  as  a  consultant  on  pro¬ 
fessional  instrument  standards.  Final- 
Iv,  he  will  perform  what  Mr.  Feddersen 
described  as  “low-pressure  public  re¬ 
lations  work”  for  Selmer. 

Mr.  Feddersen  welcomed  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  to  the  Selmer  organization  in 
unusual  fashion  —  bv  playing  with 
him  and  Charles  I..  Bickel,  executive 
vice-president,  in  a  swinging  trio  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press  at  a  luncheon 
at  Basin  Street  East.  All  three  played 
the  new  Series  9  clarinet,  whose  acou¬ 
stical  re-design  has  resulted  in  im¬ 
proved  tone  and  tuning,  Mr.  Fedder¬ 
sen  said. 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER  of  tha  Board  of  Diroefors 
of  H.  &  A.  Salmar,  Inc.,  on  important  part  of 
Bonny  Goodman's  job  will  bo  davaloping  battar 
musical  standards  among  youth.  Hora  ho  is 
with  Lavrin  Lovoa,  9  yoor  old  clarinat  virtuoso, 
who  appaarad  with  BG  at  tho  Music  AAarchants 
Trada  Show  in  Chicago. 

As  far  as  Selmer’s  position  in  the 
music  instrument  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Feddersen  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  not  playing  the  blues  this  year. 

In  an  industry  which  has  doubled 
its  retail  volume  in  ten  years  (sales  of 
all  musical  instruments  and  sheet  mu¬ 
sic  totaled  $502  million  in  1959,  com¬ 
pared  with  $220  million  in  1949),  Sel¬ 
mer  chalked  up  an  increase  of  more 
than  400%  for  the  same  period. 

The  company  prinluced  58,987  in¬ 
struments  in  1959,  compared  with  9,901 
in  1949.  (Clarinet  price  range  from 
$129.50  to  $985;  flutes  cost  between 
$145  and  $470;  an  English  horn  costs 
$820;  an  oboe  $750.) 

In  the  past  two  years  .Selmer  has 
doubled  ks  floor  space  in  three  plants 
at  Elkhart,  and  it  now  employs  3.30 
persons.  It  has  1,800  dealer  outlets, 
ctimpared  with  300  in  ’39. 

I'he  outIcMik  for  1960  and  1961  is 
for  continued  growth*,  Mr,  Feddersert 
stated.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  spec¬ 
tacular  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  and  college  music  organizations 
—  a  market  in  which  Benny  Goodman’s 
name  and  reputation  commands  the 
greatest  respect,  he  said. 

“We  have  known  for  some  time.” 
said  Mr.  Feddersen,  “of  Benny  GckkI- 
man’s  interest  in  the  problems  of  mu¬ 
sic  education  in  this  country  —  and  of 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  low  musical 
standards  of  some  of  our  present  day 
popular  music. 

“We  have  known  of  his  desire  to  do 
something,  personally,  to  further  the 
cause  of  good  music.  This  desire  be¬ 
came  acute  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
music  educaton  in  Atlantic  City,  when 
(Turn  to  page  66) 
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ASBDA  MAM  MUSICAL  HISTORY  IN  SAN  ANTOm 


By  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
ASBDA  Editor 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

The  eighth  annual  tonvention  of  the 
American  Sch«M)l  Band  Directors’  Ass<)- 
ciation,  Inc.  which  met  in  San  .Antonio, 
Texas  August  18th  through  2Ist,  made 
history  and  recorded  significant  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  broad  program  of  improving 
school  bands.  The  group  also  endorsed 
a  numlwr  of  new  projects  which  when 
completed  will  greatly  enhance  the 
professional  prestige  of  this  serious 
minded  organization  of  top  notch 
school  band  leaders. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  hold¬ 
ing  its  alternate  convention  in  a  so 
called  “fringe  area”  in  order  to  make 
it  more  convenient  for  memlK*rs  in 
such  regions  to  attend  annual  convo¬ 
cations.  As  a  result  of  meeting  in  the 
San  Antonio  district  a  large  number 
of  new  attendees  were  present  and 
with  the  regular  attendees  present  in 
large  numbers,  this  convention  was 
without  doubt  the  largest  in  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  history.  B<K)ked  as  a  relax¬ 
ing  vacation  type  of  convention  many 
band  directors  brought  their  wives  and 
families.  This  made  it  possible  for 
many  old  and  new  friendships  to  flour¬ 
ish.  Events  such  as  the  Texas  Barbecue 
at  the  La  Villita  establishment,  the 
Banquet,  the  sight  seeing  trips  arrang¬ 
ed  for  wives  and  children  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  trip  to  Mexico  in  eight  air  con¬ 
ditioned  busses  created  those  splendid 
opportunities  for  socializing  the  group. 
Informative  and  entertaining  were  the 
special  programs  arranged  with  Mexi¬ 
can  music,  song  and  dance  personnel 
and  all  creating  a  beautiful  festive 
atmosphere. 

Serious  business  occupied  the  closed 
sessions  of  active  and  affiliate  mem¬ 
bers.  Fifty  eight  school  band  directors 
became  new  members  of  the  American 
•School  Band  Directors’  Association, 
Inc.  They  are  here  listed  by  states. 

New  Members 

IT.  N.  Shaver,  (Arkansas) 

A.  James  Marsee,  (California) 


Buck  Shaffer,  (California) 

William  H.  Funke,  (Colorado) 
l.oyde  Hillyer,  (Colorado) 

Marion  L,  Jacobs,  (Colorado) 

Fred  H.  Dean,  (Florida) 

Oliver  Hobbs,  (Florida) 

Ralph  Kennard,  (Idaho) 

Robert  M.  Barton,  (Indiana) 

John  H.  Davies,  (Indiana) 

Donald  C.  Fejfar,  (Iowa) 

(lerald  M.  Kinney,  (Urwa) 

Marlyn  Ridout,  (Iowa) 

Karl  A.  Rogoach,  (Iowa) 

Phillip^C.  Sehmann,  (Iowa) 

A.  Thomas  James,  (Iowa) 

Myron  Teague,  (Iowa) 

Peter  Dombourian,  (Louisiana) 

Harry  D.  Creig,  (Louisiana) 

Philip  B.  Kendall,  (Louisiana) 

Wallace  IT'.  Van  Sickle,  (Louisiana) 
Raymond  C.  Schultz,  (Michigan) 
Cliffrtrd  //.  Aamoth,  (Minnesota) 
Robert  O.  Schaefer,  (Minnesota) 
William  J.  Wilke,  (Minnesota) 

Leo  FI.  Yorde,  (Minnesota) 

Charles  Driver,  (Minnesota) 

Joseph  B.  Fields,  (North  Carolina) 
Harry  G.  Shipman,  (North  Carolina) 
Ravon  Smith,  (North  Carolina) 
Robert  A.  Alexander,  (Ohio) 

H.  Dale  Moore,  (Ohio) 

Raymond  R.  Rinaldi,  (Ohio) 

Arthur  C,  Sydow,  (Ohio 
Harold  A.  Hayes,  (Oklahoma) 

Melvin  Lee,  (Oklahoma) 

Donald  L.  Linde,  (Oklahoma) 

John  W.  McHenry,  (Oklahoma) 
Kenneth  V.  Peters,  (Oklahoma) 

James  W.  Boise,  (South  Dakota) 
Douglas  R.  Carpenter,  (South  Dakota) 
Wayne  Ellsworth,  (South  Dakota) 
Ronald  R.  Hilgenberg,  (South  Dakota) 
Russell  L.  Tiede,  (South  Dakota) 
Russell  J.  Griep,  (Texas) 

Ralph  G.  Smith,  (Texas) 

Calvin  F.  Brockman,  (Wisconsin) 
George  F.  Cerwin,  (Wisconsin) 
Clifford  F.  Morall,  (Wisconsin) 
I'ernon  H.  Pieper,  (Wisconsin) 

Gavin  Ray  Upton,  (Wisconsin) 

John  T.  Whitney,  (Wisconsin) 
Edward  S.  lutio,  (Maine) 

/.  Edward  Hacker,  (New  York) 

John  IT’.  Wilier,  (Missouri) 

Leo  Behrens,  (Missouri) 

Loy  F.  Wagner,  (South  Carolina) 


New  Officers  Elected 

Officers  «)f  A.SBDA  who  were  elected 
at  the  convention  and  who  will  serve 
beginning  Jan.  I,  1961  for  one  year 
are: 

Mac  E.  Carr,  River  Rouge,  Michigan  — 
President 

Walter  E.  iMke,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  — 
Vice-President 

Ardeen  J.  Foss,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da¬ 
kota  —  Secretary 

J.  Raymond  Brandon,  North  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  —  Treasurer 

Dale  C.  Harris,  now  of  Oakland, 
California,  Founder  and  First  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  School  Band  Di¬ 
rectors’  .AsscKiation  was  unanimously 
elected  Honorary  Life  President  with 
full  privileges  of  Active  Membership 
and  Executive  Board  Membership. 
Other  memizers  of  executive  board 
who  will  serve  for  1961  are  Past-Presi- 
denu,  Earl  Pat  Arsers,  (Texas),  Robc-rt 
W.  Dean.  (Iowa),  Emil  W.  Puffen- 
berger,  (Ohio)  and  Everett  L.  Roberts, 
(Florida). 

The  report  of  the  Cxznvention  Sites 
Committee  was  presented  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  C.  B.  Nesler  of  Ill¬ 
inois.  Cleveland,  Ohio  will  have  the 
next  convention  on  the  dates  of  De¬ 
cember  28.  29  and  30  in  1961,  with  the 
privilege  of  the  planning  committee  to 
reset  the  dates  one  day  earlier  or  later 
as  fits  the  conditions  best.  California, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Area  bidding 
high  is  to  take  the  following  conven¬ 
tion  with  preference  for  the  last  week 
in  June.  Other  cities  in  the  running 
to  receive  later  conventions  seem  to  l>e 
Elkhart,  Indiana  1963:  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  1964:  Washington,  D.  C. 
1965:  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  1966:  and 
Miami.  F'lorida  1967. 

National  Membership  Ozmmittee 
Memizers  elected  were: 

Donald  McCabe,  (South  Dakota) 
Chairman 

Herbert  Rehfelt  (Wisconsin) 

John  W.  Broom,  (Indiana) 

Lynn  Huffman,  (Illinois) 

Eldon  Samp,  (South  Dakota) 

Ray  Makeever,  (Illinois) 

Harold  Thomas,  (Washington) 
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H«r*  or*  mcmbari  who  attondod  tho  Eighth  Annual  Convontion  of  tho  Amoricon  School  Bond  Diroctors  Asiociotion  at  San  Antanio,  Toxas, 

August  18,  19,  20,  21,  1960.  Mr.  Evorott  loo  Roborts  of  St.  Potortburg,  Florida  was  protidont  and  officiated  at  all  butinou  souions. 


Roy  Lyman,  (Montana) 

Homer  A.  Anderson,  (Texas) 

Roland  Roberts,  (Colorado) 

C.eorge  A.  Kizer,  (Oklahoma) 

Arlie  Ri'-hardson,  (California) 

Philip  Waron,  (\'ew  Jersey) 

Joseph  A.  Ricapito,  (Pennsyvlania) 
Robert  O.  Klepfer,  (Xorth  Carolina) 
James  H.  Leonard,  (Florida) 

A.  F.  Lape,  (Arkansas) 

Robert  H’,  Work,  (Mississippi) 

I'ictor  W.  Zajec,  (Mississippi) 

Ralph  a.  Hale,  (Tennessee) 

Bruce  D.  Wiser,  (Pennsylvania) 

H.  L.  l.idstrom,  (Minnesota) 

J.  H.  Rennick,  (Mississippi) 

Paul  E.  F.nix,  (Oklahoma) 

Eldon  C.  Rosegart,  (Michigan) 

Louis  Meek,  (Illinois) 

\  nunil>er  of  important  actions  were 
taken  by  the  .ASBD.A  membership  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  business  sessions  and 
a  few  items  are  here  listed.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Sth<K>l  Band  Directors’  Association 
accepted  an  invitation  to  send  three 
dflcrgates  to  the  “Band  Directors’  Con¬ 
gress"  which  will  meet  December  18 
and  19  at  Hotel  Louis  Joliet,  in  Joliet, 


Illinois.  This  meeting  is  called  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  of  programs,  that 
are  iK-ing  carried  forward  by  .\B.A, 
ASBDA,  PBM,  NCBA  CIBDNA  and 
CBA. 

.\SBD,\  endorsed  from  the  flcx)r  the 
recommendation  that  the  name  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  be  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Dale  C.  Harris  reported  at  length 
on  historical  facts  pertaining  to  the 
founding  of  .ASBD.A.  This  report  was 
accepted  and  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  all  additions  and  details  can  be 
dexumented  from  papers  now  in  trans¬ 
it. 

The  report  of  Robert  W.  Dean, 
chairman  of  the  Solo  and  Ensemble 
survey,  indicated  that  all  phases  are 
now  up-to-date  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution. 

In  the  session  of  A.SBD.\  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  research  pro¬ 
jects  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dale 
C.  Harris  several  reports  received 
major  attention.  Milton  Trexel,  Chair¬ 
man  of  “.Standardi/.ition  of  Instru¬ 


mentation  of  Band  Publications’’  in¬ 
dicated  that  his  committee  is  ready  to 
negotiate  with  the  publishers  and  he 
and  his  committee  were  so  empowered. 
The  committee  on  Individual  and  .Solo 
Instrumental  Methcnls  was  asked  to 
bring  its  earlier  survey  of  1957  up  to 
date  since  a  number  of  new  publica¬ 
tions  have  appeared*  on  the  market 
since  then,  and  also  since  a  large 
numlrer  of  new  ASBDA  members  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  take  part  in  such 
a  survey.  Roy  Lyman,  of  Missoula. 
.Montana,  will  chair  the  revision  of 
this  survey. 

Forrest  L.  Mc.Mlister,  publisher  of 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  points  of  interest  during 
the  convention  days  and  recorded  in 
pictures  the  high  lights  of  the  conclave. 
This  pictorial  record  appears  with  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  executive 
lH>ard  and  members  of  .ASBDA  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Since  this  eighth  convention  was  in¬ 
tended  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  deal  for  members  attending,  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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sojourn  of  eight  air  conditioned  busses 
that  made  the  trip  to  Loredo,  Mexico 
on  Sunday  will  indeed  be  indelible  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  made  the  trip. 
If  it  did  no  more  than  make  every- 
liody  grateful  they  were  Americans  the 
trip  was  more  than  worth  it.  In  spite 


of  bull  fight  exhibitions,  colorful  shop¬ 
ping  areas,  novelties  and  native  tradi¬ 
tion  on  view  there  were  no  defections 
from  the  American  ranks  when  the 
busses  returned  to  San  Antonio. 

There  are  those  band  directors  who 
feel  that  summer  programs  of  school 


bands  do  not  reach  high  sundards 
This  was  clearly  disproved  in  the  fine 
bands  that  gave  ASBDA  members  in 
teresting  program  material  during  the 
three  day  convention.  Alamo  Heights 
Junior  School  Band,  with  Thomas  C. 
Fielder,  director;  Alamo  Heights  High 
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ASBDA  Official  8tk  Annual  Convantion  picturos,  takan  at  San  Antonio,  Alamo  Haights,  Son  Antonio  gova  on  inspiring  opaning  oddrass.  10. 

Taxos,  August  18,  19,  20,  21,  1960.  I.  Tka  official  family  orrivad  a  Dala  Harris,  foundar  and  Honorary  Ufa  Prasidant  of  AS80A  givas  his 

day  aarly,  (I  to  r)  Mac  Carr,  Vica  Pras;  Evaratt  Robarts,  Pras;  Ardaan  raport.  11.  Thomas  Fialdar  conducts  his  Alamo  Haights  Jr.  High  Bond 

Fom,  Sac;  Roy  Brandon,  Traos.  2.  Ragistrotion  was  officiant  and  brisk  in  Concart.  12.  Pot  Arsars  puts  his  Alamo  Haights  High  School  Bond 

on  tha  opaning  day.  3.  Exhibitors  movod  in  to  sat  up  a  day  aarly.  4.  through  its'  pocas.  13.  Sonjo  McAllistor  (1)  doughtor  of  tha  SM  Editor, 

Prasidant  Robarts  officiotad  at  tha  official  Board  mooting  whila  and  Joyco  Patars,  doughtor  of  Charlas  S.  Pators,  look  up  at  tha  6'  2" 

sacrotary  Foss  tokos  tha  minutas.  5.  Saymour  Okun,  Mac  Carr,  Dola  bandsman  of  Alamo  Haights  following  tka  concart.  14.  Frad  Homka 

Harris,  and  Phil  Fullar  liston  attontivaly  at  Board  mooting.  6.  Haro  oponad  avaryonas  oyas  with  his  Franch  Soxophona  Clinic  tochniqua. 

is  tha  official  Board  that  mot  for  29  hours  work  during  tha  convantion.  IS.  Arnold  Broido,  Chuck  Gablaman  and  Clifton  Williams  gova  out- 

7.  Tha  outstanding  Woodwind  Quintot  from  tha  Son  Antonie  Symphony  standing  oddrassas  during  tka  joint  ossociota  and  CKtiva  mambar 

porformod  at  tho  opaning  sossion.  8.  Pat  Arsars,  official  Host  walcomas  souien.  16.  Nile  Hovoy's  clarinat  clinic  solvad  many  tuning  problams 

tha  dologotos  to  Son  Antionio.  9.  Edward  T.  Robbins,  Supt.  of  Schools,  for  tha  mambors 
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S<  hool  Band,  Earl  Pat  Arsen,  director 
ttie  Texas  City  High  School  Band, 
Robert  L.  Renfroe,  director  and  the 
Harlingen  High  School  Band  with 
Joseph  L.  Frank,  director  all  provided 
interesting  programs  that  presented 
plenty  of  challenge  to  listening  band 


directon  to  return  to  home  towns 
and  do  likewise. 

Lucky  is  the  San  Antonio,  Texas 
area  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Band  of  the  West  in 
this  proximity,  with  its  dynamic  leadei 
Major  Samuel  Kurtz.  The  services  that 


^^6  •Seen  ^lie  C^c 


^amera 


this  musical  unit  has  given  to  school 
bands  in  Texas  is  beyond  count  and 
in  providing  the  top  concert  band  on 
ASBDA’s  convention  program  visiting 
band  directors  to  Texas  received  a  real 
music  treat. 

{Continued  on  page  67) 


17.  Arnold  Jacob*  gova  on  ouhtonding  Racitol  and  Symposium  on  tha 
tuba.  18.  H.  L.  Lidstrom,  chortar  mambar,  followad  up  with  quastions 
and  ontwart.  19.  Pratidant  and  Mr*.  Robarti  sportad  Naw  Maxican 
haodgaor  at  tha  8ar  8Q.  20.  Data  Harris,  Honorary  Ufa  Prasidant 
posas  batwaan  two  baoutiful  Sanoritos  at  tha  Maxican  styla  party. 
21.  Pat  Arsars  and  his  committaa  gava  tha  mambars  and  thair  fomilias 
a  baoutiful  profastionol  Maxicon  show  at  tha  Bar  BQ.  22.  Tha  ASBOA 
Stota  mambarship  chairman  mat  at  a  spacial  lunchaan  for  work  of 
•xponsion  plans.  23.  Bob  Ranfroa  conductad  hi*  fina  Taxas  City  High 
School  Bond  in  cotKart.  24.  This  was  followad  by  Josaph  Frank  con¬ 
ducting  hit  fina  Horlingan,  Taxas  High  School  Bond  in  concert.  25. 
Tha  Bros*  Ensambla  from  tha  Univartity  of  Taxas  thrilled  avaryana. 


26.  Prasidant  Roberts  officiates  at  tha  official  banquet  at  Host  Pat 
Arsars  looks  on.  27.  Major  Sam  Kurtz  conducts  hit  outstanding  Lack- 
land  Air  Farca  Band  in  concert.  28.  Eight  air  conditianod  buses  took 
307  mambars  and  thair  families  to  Lorado  AAaxico  free.  29.  Tha 
special  Mexican  buses  ware  rough  riding  to  and  fram  tha  Bull  Fights. 
30.  Each  Bull  Fight  is  announced  with  a  fonfara  by  tha  official  AAaxican 
trumpeter.  Each  of  tha  six  fights  ware  climaxed  by  tha  slaying  of 
the  bull  with  a  thrust  from  o  small  sword.  All  mambars  ograad  that 
it  is  well  that  wa  outlaw  Bull  Fights  in  U.SA.  32.  Tha  naw  official 
family  to  taka  offices  on  January  1,  1961  ora  (1  to  r)  Mac  Carr, 
Pres.;  Walter  Lake,  Vico  Pres.;  Ardaan  Pass,  Sac.;  and  Ray  Brandon, 
Trees. 
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Natienal  CalMk 
Randmaster’s  Association 


By  Robert  O^Brien,  N.C.B.A.,  CBJ)^A. 

Prrsidrnt,  N.C.B.A.,  INrector  of  Bands,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  it  tha  Official  Organ  af  Tlia  National  Catholic  Bondmottan  Association. 


NCBA  Membership  Continues 
To  Increase 

Membership  continues  to  rise  in  the 
association.  During  the  past  year  the 
association  has  received  much  publicity 
on  a  national  basis  due  to  the  active 
work  of  our  committees  and  to  the  fact 
that  our  membership  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  James  Phillips  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  most  exhaustive  campaign  for 
new  members.  In  1960-61  the  stress  is 
being  placed  upon  the  person  to  per¬ 
son  basis.  Individual  meml)ers  are  be¬ 
ing  urged  to  secure  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  ass<Kiation.  Upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  this  effort  our 
numbers  should  more  tiian  double 
within  the  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  acts  of 
the  I960  convention  was  the  adoption 
of  a  completely  revised  and  clarified 
constitution.  A  most  important  re¬ 
vision  is  contained  in  the  new  member¬ 
ship  qualifications. 

New  membership  retjuiremcnts  are 
as  follows: 

Article  III,  Membership 

Section  1:  Active  MemiKTship: 

Clause  1:  .\11  directors.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  religious  and  lay,  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  band 
in  a  Catholic  school  system  shall  l>e 
eligible  for  an  .\ctive  Membership. 

Clause  2:  All  Catholic  directors  who 
are  now  engaged  in  public  school 
teaching,  but  who  desire  to  help  the 
Catholic  program,  shall  Ih-  eligible  for 
an  Active  Meml)ership. 

Section  2:  Ass<Kiate  Meml)ership: 

Clause  1:  All  supervis<»rs,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  all  members  of  the  musu 
teaching  profession  who  are  not  band 
directors,  but  who  are  interested  in  the 
Catholic  band  program,  shall  l>e  eligi¬ 
ble  for  an  As.sociate  memlM*rship. 
Section  S:  Commenial  Memljership: 

Clause  1:  All  commercial  organir^i- 
tions  and  their  representatives  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Catholic  band  movement 
who  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Membership. 


Amendments  to  Article  III, 
Membership 

Section  I:  All  future  applicants  for 
Active  Membership  must  present  docu¬ 
mentary  proof  of  having  satisfactorily 
completed  four  years  of  training  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

Section  2:  All  future  applications  must 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Meml)ership  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section  S:  -All  current  memberships 
will  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Meml>ership  Com¬ 
mittee  at  any  time. 

For  further  information  almut  the 
NCBA  please  write  NCBA,  Box  556, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana. 

E.  T.  Kanaskie  Elected  to  Post  of 

National  Secretary-Treasurer 

Mr.  Kanaskie  is  Director  of  Music 
at  the  Don  Bosco  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kanaskie  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Tom  Jotte  of  -Assumption 
High  Sch(M>l,  East  St.  l^>uis,  Illinois. 

Articles  in  the  School  Musician 

.\  great  majority  of  our  members  are 
men  of  outstanding*  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  NCB.A  page  would  welcome 
their  articles  and  ideas  concerning  the 
Catholic  Band  and  its  problems.  These 
contributions  are  necxled.  Put  down 
your  ideas  and  suggestions  on  paper. 
I.et  everyone  Irenefit  from  your  ideas. 
.Send  your  articles  to  the  NCB.A,  Box 
5.56,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana  or  to  Sister  M.  Urban, 
St.  Mary’s  High  SchcMil,  Walsenburg, 
Cx>lorado.  Be  sure  to  include  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  yourself  together 
with  your  photograph  and  one  of  your 
band. 

Cafholic  Bandmaster's  Directory 
In  Process 

,VIemlK;rs  will  soon  receive  a  bio¬ 
graphical  questionnaire  for  compila¬ 
tion  in  an  NCB.A  Directory  that  will  l>e 
available  to  NCIB.A  Members,  Place¬ 


Robort  O'Brian,  Prosidant  of  tka  Notional 
Catholic  Bandnrastart  Association  and  Diroctor 
of  tho  Univorsity  of  Notro  Doom  Bonds  gives 
his  annual  roport  ot  the  Convontion. 


ment  Services,  Schcxtl  Officials,  etc. 
This  bcmklet  will  be  invaluable  to 
schools  and  administrators  who  will 
know  NCBA  members  in  any  given 
area  who  might  be  available  for  advice 
and  consultation  concerning  bands  and 
band  music. 

Mid-West  Meeting 

.All  committee  members  are  asked 
to  plan  ahead  for  the  mid-west  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  This  meeting  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  progress  report  of  the  NC^B.A 
activities.  After  the  reports,  efforts 
will  be  reassessed  and  coordinated  for 
final  work  toward  the  August  conven¬ 
tion  at  Notre  Dame.  z 

Procoodings 

August  convention  proceedings  are 
Ireing  lx>und  by  the  Ave  Maria  Prc'ss 
at  Notre  Dame  and  should  be  in  the 
mail  at  the  present  writing.  If  you  do 
not  receive  your  copy  by  November 
1st  please  contact  the  national  offke. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue  lie- 
cause  it  contains  the  entire  revised  con¬ 
stitution,  detailed  reports  on  all  the 
committees,  convention  talks,  clinics, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  various  business 
meetings. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

This  gniup  is  referred  to  frequently 
in  our  minutes  and  in  our  various  ac¬ 
tivities.  Our  constitution  states: 

"The  Boanl  of  Directors  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  officers  and  the  two  imme¬ 
diate  past  presidents  of  the  asscKiation. 

"They  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year,  one  meeting  lieing  at  least  125 
days  before  the  annual  convention,  and 
shall  submit  a  written  report  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  members  no  later 
than  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
meeting. 

“The  ranking  past-president  shall 
serse  as  secretary  to  the  board.” 

The  End 
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MTIOIAL  SCHOOL  BANOMASTEBS’  FBATEBNITY 

THE  SCHOOl  MUSICIAN  U  tit*  Official  Organ  of  Ptii  Into  Mu. 


Jock  H.  Mahan 
National  Esacwtrvo  Socrotary 
3019  Bradford  Drhro 
Aifington,  Toaot 

We  have  been  frantically  conniving 
to  delay  the  writing  of  this  column  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  final  re¬ 
port  on  the  National  balloting  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  for  the  per  capita 
fee  to  the  National  Office.  As  of  Au¬ 
gust  18.  there  had  been  145  ballots 
received.  Since  a  post  mark  of  not 
later  than  .August  15  was  necessary  for 
the  ballot  to  be  valid,  it  is  assumed 
that  little  change  in  the  trend  of  vot¬ 
ing  will  be  possible.  At  this  time  we 
are  attending  the  Texas  Bandmasters 
meeting  in  San  Antonio  following  a 
trip  into  Old  Mexico,  and  we  will 
not  have  the  last  few  valid  votes. 

The  votes  were  cast  with  123  for 
the  advance  of  the  per  capita  fee 
from  S2.00  to  $3.00.  There  were -22 
dissenting  ballots.  Since  2/3  of  the 
voles  cast  were  in  the  affirmative,  the 
per  capita  change  is  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Chapter  secretaries  will  adjust  their 
chapter  dues  in  order  to  conform.  The 
complete  rosters  with  mailing  ad¬ 
dresses  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  office  by  June  1,  1961.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Office,  in  return  will  send  a 
subKription  for  every  Phi  Beta  Mu 
member  to  “THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN”  (our  Official  Organ)  office. 
THE  SC:H00L  musician  office  will 
then  check  these  rosters  against  their 
files  to  determine  the  refund  of  sub¬ 
scription  money  to  the  National  office 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  sending  of 
additional  magazines  -to  those  Phi 
Beta  Mu  mmembers  who  receive  the 
magazine  from  some  other  source. 

I'he  .Alpha  Chapter  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  its  second  annual  marching 
clinic  meeting  which  is  held  as  a  Chap¬ 
ter  activity  during  the  Texas  Band¬ 
masters  .Ass’n.  meeting  in  San  .Antonio. 
We  hoped  that  Phi  Beta  Mu  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
A.S.B.D.A.  might  be  able  to  remain 
for  our  session;  however,  this  was  not 
possible  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  convention  and  our  meet- 


PHI  BETA  MU  MID-WEST 
BAND  CLINIC  LUNCHEON 

Th*  Xi  Chaptar  (III.)  of  Phi  Bata  Mu 
wilt  b«  in  charg*  of  th«  "Gat-Tog«th«r- 
Lunchuon"  on  Friday  noon,  Docombor 
16  at  tho  Shormon  Hotol  in  Chicago 
during  tho  Mid-Woit  Notional  Band 
Clinic.  If  you  plan  to  ottond  tho  Mid- 
Wo«t,  plan  to  ottond  tho  PBM  Lunch- 
oon.  Mako  your  rosorvationi  at  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  booth  boforo 
10:00  AM  on  Friday. 


ing.  There  were  some  36  persons  pres¬ 
ent.  Discussions  involving  6  to  5  vs. 

8  to  5  steps  in  marching  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Part  of  the  session  was  given 
to  the  ways  of  organizing  and  operat¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  years 
marching  program.  Many  individual 
suggestions  of  basic  “know-how”  were 
advanced  in  our  true  brotherly  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  The  last  part  of  the 
program  was  the  showing  of  outstand¬ 
ing  marching  films  submitted  for  view¬ 
ing  from  within  the  Brotherhood. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our  an¬ 
nual  visit  to  the  National  office,  from 
our  National  President,  Dr.  Milburn 
E.  C^arey,  who  has  spent  most  of  the 
summer  in  New  York  teaching  special 
courses  at  Ck)lumbia. 

Make  plans  now  to  be  present  at 
the  Phi  Beta  Mu  luncheon  which  will 
be  held  on  Friday  of  the  Midwest 
Band  Clinic  next  December.  Keep  an 
eye  on  our  column  for  the  time  and 
place.  When  in  doubt,  go  by  THE 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Ijooth  at  the 
Clinic  for  last  minute  arrangements  or 
changes.  Brother  Forrest  Mc.Allister 
will  be  our  contact  man. 

Please  send  material  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  column.  Address  all  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence  to  Jack  H.  Ma¬ 
han,  Executive  Secretary,  2019  Brad¬ 
ford  Drive,  Arlington,  Texas. 


Your  Time  to  Help 

You  must  give  some  time  to  your 
fellowmen.  Even  if  it’s  a  little  thing, 
do  something  for  those  who  have  need 
of  help,  something  for  which  you  get 
no  pay  but  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

—Albert  Schweitzer 


flCCORDIOn  BRIEFS 

A  itction  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Accordion  Teachers  Guild,  Inc. 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


.At  the  Master’s  Degree  Seminar,  at 
VanderCkiok  Ck)llege  of  Music  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  July,  Dr.  H.  E.  Nutt  sprung  a 
surprise  lecture  on  the  seventy  five 
band  masters  and  music  directors  from 
high  schools  and  universities  from  all 
over  the  country.  He  presented  artist, 
composer,  arranger,  lecturer  and  ac¬ 
cordion  instructor  Mort  Herold,  of 
Chicago,  in  an  hour  lecture  during 
which  time  Mr.  Herold  gave  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  tonal 
range,  tonal  combinations  and  all 
other  phases  of  the  accordion.  T  he 
lecture  was  well  received  and  the  au¬ 
dience  was  glad  to  receive  first  hand 
information  concerning  the  accordion, 
it’s  possibilities  and  how  it  can  be  used 
in  bands  and  orchestras.  .After  the  lec¬ 
ture  Dr.  Nutt  asked  a  nun,  who  is  a 
music  educator,  “Sister,  how  did  you 
like  it?”.  Her  reply  was  an  immediate 
smile  and  the  remark  “Oh,  I  am  con¬ 
verted!” 

Dr.  Nutt  was  much  pleased  with  the 
reception  given  Mr.  Herold's  lecture 
and  he  informed  the  group  that  start¬ 
ing  this  fall,  VanderCook  College  of 
Music  would  give  a  Major  or  Minor 
credit  in  accordion  and  that  Mr.  Her¬ 
old  would  be  the  instructor  in  accor¬ 
dion. 

We  are  informed  that  (^ombs  College 
in  Philadelphia  has  also  accepted  the 
accordion  as  a  Major  instrument. 

The  Conservatory  of'Music  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  University,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  also  accepted  the  accordion. 
The  accordion  department  will  be 
headed  by  the  very  fine  artist  and  in¬ 
structor,  Mrs.  Joan  Cochran. 

This  makes  at  least  thirteen  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges  and  conservatories  that 
now  recognize  the  accordion  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  instrument. 

At  the  Olympics  of  the  American 
Accordionists  Association,  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  July,  Peter  Tutalo  of  Rhode 
Island  won  first  place.  He  will  go  to 
Vienna  in  October  to  compete  in  the 
World  Contest  (Coupe  Mondiale)  as 
the  .AA.A  contestant. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  of  the 
(Turn  to  page  73) 
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Who  is  this  King?  Why  is  it  impor- 
unt  what  he  buys?  Are  Bachman 
Irons  some  new  type  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments?  And  what  does  this  mystifying 
group  of  words  mean?  Those  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  easily  be  answered  even 
though  you  are  puzzled,  and  rightlv 
so.  King,  Buys,  Bachman,  and  Irons 
(See  what  a  difference  a  little  punctu¬ 
ation  makes)  are  the  names  of  four  very 
distinguished  contem|>nrary  music  ed¬ 
ucators.  Karl  L.  King  of  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  composer,  musician,  and  band 
director,  started  trouping  with  Circus 
Bands  just  50  years  ago.  In  his  own 
words.  “It  has  been  nice  being  in  the 
band  game  all  those  years.  1  have  no 
regrets.”  Dr.  Peter  Buys,  conductor, 
composer,  and  educator,  was  fH)rn  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  almost  80  years 
ago.  He  is  presently  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Hagerstown.  Maryland,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Band  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  40  years.  Colonel  Harold 
R.  Bachman  organized  and  directed  the 
famous  Bachman’s  “Million  Dollar 
Band”  of  a  by-gone  era.  More  recently 
he  was  Director  of  Bands  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  in  Ciaint'sville.  Now 
supposedly  retired,  he  is  .\cting  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Music  of  the 
same  university.  Colonel  Earl  D.  Irons, 
who  lives  in  .Xrlington,  Texas,  is  equal- 
Iv  as  famous  in  the  band  world  as  the 
other  three  gentlemen  mentioned 
above. 

Ciranted  then  that  King.  Buys,  Bach¬ 
man,  and  Irons  are  four  highly  revered 
American  music  educators,  why  are 
their  names  thus  associated  here?  That 
answer,  too,  is  simple.  Each  is  a  Past 
President  of  the  .American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  .Asscniation,  and  as  such  has  ac¬ 


cepted  an  inviution  to  Guest  Conduct 
the  All  American  Bandmasters’  Band 
of  the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  De¬ 
cember  14-17.  Where  but  at  the  Mid- 
West  would  such  a  dazzling  array  of 
talent  be  assembled  all  at  one  time?  As 
has  been  announced  previously,  the 
inimitable  .Arthur  Fiedler,  director  of 
the  world-famous  Boston  “Pops”  for 
over  so  years,  will  conduct  the  first 
half  of  the  All  American  Bandmasters’ 
Band  Concert  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
r»f  the  Sherman  Hotel  on  Saturday  fore- 
n(K>n,  DecemIxT  17.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  the  second  half  of  the  concert  of 
this  “Sixth”  .All  .American  Bandmasters’ 
Band  should  Ire  conducted,  in  turn, 
by  these  four  great  Past  Presidents  of 
the  American  Bandmasters’  Assrxia- 
tion,  invited  in  the  order  of  their  se¬ 
niority.  Perhaps  never  again  will  the 
audience  or  100  band  memlxrs,  have 
an  opportunity  to  t-qual  this. 

Five  high  school  bands  —  from 
Pampa,  Texas:  Otterbein,  Indiana; 
Helena,  .Arkansas;  Bay  Village,  Ohio; 
and  Edina-Morningside,  Minnesota  — 
the  Joliet,  Illinois,  Grade  .School  Band, 
and  the  VandeKaxrk  Carllege  Band  of 
C^hicago  will  also  each  present  a  well- 
prepared  clinic  concert  of  the  newest 
and  best  in  band  literature,  spiced 
with  outstanding  guest  soloists  and  con¬ 
ductors.  F'our  of  the  Irest  soloists  of  the 
United  States  Navv  Band  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C^.,  and  their  distinguished  con¬ 
ductor  Ounmander  C;harles  Brendler, 
will  add  their  talents  to  the  band  pro¬ 
grams.  Gordon  Einlay,  solo  cornetist 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band,  will  lie  both 
Cornet  Clinician  and  Guest  Soloist 


Don  McCothran,  who  will  on  Friday,  Docombor 
16,  proMnt  a  clinic  on  "Tochniquot  of  Playing 
Itw  Lowor  Vokot  of  tko  Clorinot  Foniily”  at 
tko  Mid-Wott  Notional  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago, 
it  Attocioto  Profottor  of  Mutic  and  Diroctor  of 
Bonds  at  Duquotno  Univortity,  Pittsburgh.  H« 
is  a  groduoto  of  Indiana  Stoto  Toochora  Col- 
logo  (B.S.  47)  and  Chicogo  Musical  Collogo 
(MJA.  49)  and  bos  studiod  and  taught  at  many 
othor  collogot  and  univorsitios.  Ho  has  oppoor- 
od  os  soloist,  clinician,  or  conductor  at  many 
of  tho  nation's  important  music  oducation  moot¬ 
ings  from  coast  to  coast,  and  has  sovoral  times 
boforo  torvod  as  clinician  or  soloist  at  tho 
Chicago  Mid-Wast. 
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with  the  Central  High  School  Band  of 
Helena.  Arkansas.  Lawrence  Wiehe 
will  present  a  trombone  solo  with  the 
Pampa,  Texas,  High  School  Band  in 
the  Grand  Ofiening  Concert  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  December  14.  For  the 
Grand  Finale  Caincert  on  Saturday 
morning,  Deremlxr  17,  William  Arsers 
has  been  selected  as  French  horn  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  All  American  Bandmasters’ 
Band.  The  Otterbein,  Indiana,  High 
•School  Band.  ap|xaring  on  Friday 
morning,  Decemlxr  16,  will  feature 
Frank  Scimonelli  recognized  as  the 
world’s  finest  Post  horn  soloist. 

Some  of  the  important  clinicians  of 
which  there  will  be  a  total  of  10,  have 
now  been  announced.  Among  them  are 
Gordon  Finlay,  U.  S.  Navy  Band.  Oir- 
net:  Haskell  Harr,  Chicago,  Percussion; 

{Turn  to  page  60) 
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Moaturod  by  ochiovomont,  tho  Joliot  Grade  School  Band  takes  rank  as  th#  groatost  grade  school  band  in  history.  Under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
S.  Peters  since  1942,  the  band  department  has  grown  to  over  500  students  and  the  band  has  made  over  400  public  oppearances.  In  1955  and 
1957  the  band  won  the  highest  pouible  rating  in  the  National  Music  Festival  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  receiving  in  1937  the  Grand  Award  for  the 
outstanding  band,  which  included  grade  school.  Junior  high  school,  and  high  school  bonds.  The  Joliet  Grade  School  Bond,  which  has  appeared 
at  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  in  1948  and  1955,  will  make  its  third  Mid-West  appearance  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  13,  1960,  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Directors  of  the  successful  ond  famous  Joliet  Grade  School  Bond  ore  Robert  Hoddick, 
Robert  Slider,  and  Charles  S.  Peters,  who  is  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Musk. 
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Karl  L  King  wot  born  in  Ohio  in  1891.  At  tho 
ago  of  sovontoon,  his  first  bond  compositions 
worn  occoptod  for  publication  and  at  tho  ago 
of  ninotoon  ho  bogon  trooping  with  Circus 
lands,  first  playing  boritono  and  lotor  diroc- 
ting.  In  1920  ho  bocomo  diroctor  of  tho  Fort 
Dodgo,  Iowa,  Municipal  bond,  whoro  ho  is 
still  octivo  oftor  40  yoors.  Ho  is  Post  Prosidont 
of  tho  Iowa  Bondmostors  Association  and  tho 
Amoricon  Bondmostors  Association,  and  ro- 
coivod  tho  Honorary  dogroo  of  Doctor  of  Music 
from  Phillips  Univorsity,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  in 
1953.  Ho  will  Guost  Conduct  ono  of  his  own 
compositions  with  tho  All  Amoricon  Bond- 
mostors  Bond  at  tho  Mid-Wost  Notional  Bond 
Clinic  on  Saturday,  Docombor  17,  in  Chicago. 


lotlor  R.  Eitol,  in  his  high  school  days,  was  a 
Notional  Champion  Euphonium  soloist  from 
Nompton,  Iowa.  A  groduoto  of  tho  Univorsity 
of  Michigan  and  AAcPhoil  Collogo  of  Music,  ho 
tnrvod  for  throo  yoors  os  Awistont  Diroctor  of 
*ho  USAF  Bond  ond  Orchostro  in  Woshington 
D.  C.  ond  Assistant  Conductor  of  Bonds  at  tho 
Univorsity  of  Maryland.  Ho  is  now  Suporvisor 
of  Music  of  tho  Edino-Morningsido,  Minnosota, 
Schools  and  diroctor  of  tho  Edino-AAorningsido 
High  School  Bond  which  hos  tho  roputation  of 
^ng  ono  of  tho  host  in  tho  nation.  To  its  long 
Set  of  convontion  oppooroncos,  this  bond  will 
ndd  tho  Mid-Wost  Notional  Bond  Clinic  on 
Friday  ovoning.  Doc.  16. 


Dr.  Potor  Buys  was  born  in  Amstordom,  Hol¬ 
land,  on  August  11,  1881.  Ho  rocoivod  his 
musical  education  in  Europe  and  tho  United 
States.  Ho  has  completed  well  over  2000 
tronKriptions,  arrangements,  etc.,  composing 
mostly  for  concert  band.  From  1912  to  1930 
ho  was  associated  with,  and  arranged  for 
John  Philip  Sousa.  In  1920  ho  become  Diroctor 
of  tho  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  Municipal  Band 
of  which  ho  is  now  Diroctor  Emeritus.  Ho  made 
frequent  guost  appearances  with  Symphony 
Orchestras  and  Concert  Bands.  It  will  bo  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  him  os  a  Guost  Conductor 
of  tho  All  American  Bandmaster's  Band  of 
100  school  bandmasters  at  the  Mid-West  No¬ 
tional  Bond  Clinic  on  Saturday,  December  17. 


W.  E.  Trogoo,  bettor  known  as  "Bill"  rocoivod 
his  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  degrees  in  Music  from 
West  Texas  State  Collogo.  Active  in  music 
education  in  Texas,  ho  is  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Bandmasters  Associotion  and  the 
Texas  Music  Educators  Association.  He  is  now 
in  his  seventh  year  as  director  of  the  Pompo 
Senior  High  School  Band,  which  is  a  consistent 
winner  of  the  Texas  Sweepstakes  Awards  and 
in  1959  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  band 
in  Class  A  at  the  Tri-State  Music  Festival  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma.  The  Grand  Opening  Concert 
of  the  14th  Annual  Mid-West  Notional  Band 
Clinic  will  be  presented  by  the  Pampa  High 
School  Band  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  ,  December  14,  under  the  direction  of 
Bill  Tregoe. 


Everyone  knows  Harold  Walters  for  his  many 
fine  bond  compositions,  his  artistry  on  the 
Tuba,  and  his  excellent  sense  of  humor.  We 
are  sure  all  three  will  be  demonstrated  at  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago, 
December  14-17  because  Harold  is  scheduled 
to  give  o  Tuba  Clinic  on  Friday,  December 
16th,  and  to  oppear  os  Tubo  Soloist  in  one  of 
his  own  compositions  with  the  Centrol  High 
School  Bond  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  December  15. 


Rowland  F.  Hosmer,  a  resident  of  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  is  the  capable  director  of  the  Bay  Vil¬ 
lage  High  School  Bond.  A  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  (B.  S.,  1942,  M.A.  1951)  he 
is  a  member  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Band  Directors  Association,  and 
Post  President  of  Districts  4  and  5  of  the 
Ohio  Music  Association.  For  the  post  10  years 
he  has  served  os  odjudicotor  for  many  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  contests.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  directed  the  Bay  Village  High 
School  Band  which  will  present  a  concert  at 
(Turn  to  page  70) 
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By  FRANK  W.  HILL.  A.S.T.A. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


''Let's  Balance  the  Scales 

on  Strings  and  Winds" 

An  iinhalanced  instruiiK'iital  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  sthools,  like  the  ill-adjust¬ 
ed  carbureter  on  a  tar,  impairs  the  ef- 
ficienty  of  the  music  education  ma¬ 
chine.  More  weight  needs  to  he  applied 
to  strings  to  balance  the  winds. 

“.Xh!”,  you  say,  ”  There  sjK-aks  the 
string  teat  her,  singing  the  same  song, 
with  slightly  different  words”.  .Xnd  you 
are  right.  But  read  what  Himie  Vox- 
man  says  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the 
Iowa  String  News  Bulletin  llimie  is  a 
clarinetist,  the  author  of  numerous 
wtMKi-wind  compositions  and  methods 
and  articles.  Hi$  position  as  Music 
Head  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
and  his  many  years  of  leadership  in 
state  and  national  organizations  quali¬ 
fies  him  to  write  words  of  wisdom  that 
are  well  worth  reading. 

“It  is  conceivable  that  a  strong  atten¬ 
uation  of  the  present  program  induced 
by  the  current  emphasis  on  science  and 
language  may  be  followed  by  an  equal¬ 
ly  strong  reaction.  Sooner  or  later  it 
will  become  apparent  that  everyone 
is  not  destined  to  Itecome  a  scientist  or 
engineer,  and  that  even  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are,  music  should  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  very  important  if 
not  indispensable  role.  At  such  a  junc¬ 
ture  we  should  strive  mightily  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  inbalance  in  musical  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  exists  today  in  most  all 
small  communities  and  all-too-many 
large  ones. 

But  the  picture,  grim  though  it  may 
be,  is  not  wholly  without  brightness. 
It  apfiears  that  in  schools  with  reason- 
ablv  well-develo|>ed  programs,  both 
quality  and  quantity  are  improving. 
Some  unusually  active  and  meritorious 
elementary  and  junior  high  programs 
are  in  full  swing.  If  mortality  at  the 


end  of  the  junior  high  years  can  be 
reduced,  existing  high  school  orchestras 
should  enjoy  another  golden  era. 

Of  significance,  too,  are  the  school 
reorganization  programs  taking  place. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  relatively  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  the  small  high  schools 
on  the  desirability  of  offering  both 
string  and  wind  instruction.  Perhaps 
now,  with  better  salesmanship  and  with 
a  minimizing  of  the  obstacle  of  size  of 
school,  the  larger  (onsolidated  dist¬ 
ricts  will  Ire  more  amenable.  But  who 
will  teach  in  these  new  programs?  To¬ 
day  there  are  insufficient  string  teach¬ 
ing  majors  graduating  from  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  man  existing 
prrrgrams.  In  part,  the  reason  for  this 
may  Ire  with  the  string  teachers  in  the 
public  s(h(Mtls.  I  have  been  frequently 
dismayed  by  the  latk  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  (string  and 
wind)  in  the  problem  of  recruitment 
for  the  profession.  The  feeling  is  wide¬ 
spread  that  “this  is  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  yours  in  'he  colleges”.  .Xll  uki 
often  the  attitude  has  been  ur  use 
(some  say  exploit!)  the  available  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  and  remain  indifferent 
to  the  health  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole.  In  the  long  run  this  is  suicidal. 
During  the  next  tlecade  we  shall  need 
the  very  iK’st  brains  currently  in  the 
field  plus  the  Ik-si  that  can  Ire  |K>r- 
suaded  ter  enter  the  teaching  profession 
to  assure  that  a  status  that  required 
decades  of  struggle  to  achieve,  does  not 
go  down  the  drain  ervernight. 

While  it  is  scarcely  proper  (or  de¬ 
sirable)  to  capitalize  on  the  close, 
friendly  relationship  that  generalh 
exists  iK'tween  music  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  public  schools,  students  of  the 
requisite  ability  and  temperament 
should  receive  more  encouragement 
and  orientation  with  res|rect  to  major¬ 
ing  in  music  than  seems  to  me  is  some¬ 
times  the  case.  I  hqpe  I’m  wrong. 

It  might  Ire  helpful.  to<r.  if  students 
cttuld  be  more  strongly  urged  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  training  in  their  own  state. 
Other  pastures  mav  Ire  greener,  but 
quite  adequate  instruction  is  avail¬ 
able  in  our  higher  institutions.  There 
are  so  few  potential  teaching  majors 
graduating  each  vear  that  to  be  casual 
about  the  sizeable  percentage  leaving 
the  state  for  college  training  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  done  with  impunity. 

.Another  potentially  bright  spot  is 
the  strong  effort  being  made  in  some 
of  the  state’s  parochial  schools  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  programs  of  instrumental  in 
struction.  These  institutions  do  not 
have  a  tradition  of  having  had  a  well 
balanced  program  and  of  having  lost 
it.  Let  us  hope  their  administrators 
will  have  the  enlightenment  to  start 
from  scratch  with  a  saner  program  than 


commonly  exists  and  maintain  it. 

What  of  the  schcmls  enjoying  some 
measure  of  success  with  their  present 
efforu?  For  the  most  part,  the  students 
(Turn  to  page  84) 

King  Buys  Bachman  Irons 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

H.  E.  Nutt,  VanderCemk  College, 
“The  Johnny  One-Note  Band”  (you 
will  have  to  be  there  to  find  out  what 
that  one  is);  Harold  Walters,  Chicago. 
Tuba;  Dun  McCathren,  Duquesne 
University,  “Techniques  of  Playing 
the  1-ower  Voices  of  the  Clarinet  Fam¬ 
ily”;  and  Hugh  McMillen,  University 
of  (kilorado,  “The  Use  of  Trombones 
With  Valves  In  School  Bands.”  A  com¬ 
plete  program  with  time  schedule,  de¬ 
signated  rooms,  etc.  will  be  published 
next  month.  It  will  lie  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  clip  it  and  bring  it  with  you 
to  the  Mid- West.  Every  minute  counts 
while  you  are  there. 

On  the  lighter  side,  there  is  the 
(?et-Acquainted  Mixer  after  the  open¬ 
ing  concert  Wednesday  evening,  and 
the  closing  Grande  Finale  Banquet 
.Saturday  noon,  hosted  so  graciously 
each  year  by  the  same  four  Band  Uni- 
lorm  Companies;  Craddock,  DeMoulin, 
Fechheimer,  and  Ostwald.  Through¬ 
out  the  four  days  of  the  clinic  there 
will  be  a  large  number  of  displays  by 
Music  Publishers  and  also  Educational 
.Aids  and  Equipment,  and  Fund  Rais¬ 
ing  Ideas.  There  will  be  two  Repair 
Clinic  sessions  at  the  Lyons  Band  In¬ 
strument  Otmpany,  and  the  Modern 
Music  Masters  will  have  an  Installa¬ 
tion  Ceremony  on  F'riday  afternoon. 
December  16.  The  Phi  Beta  Mu,  Na¬ 
tional  Bandmasters’  Fraternity,  will 
hold  its  annual  luncheon  Friday  noon, 
and  the  Vandertksok  College  Alumni 
will  have  a  dinner  at  5:30  P.M.  on  Fri¬ 
day. 

This  will  lie  the  fourteenth  annual 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic.  Another  record 
crowd  of  more  than  5,000  is  anticipat¬ 
ed.  .All  sessions  are  free  to  everyone. 
Reservations  for  those  desiring  them 
at  the  hotel  should  be  made  early,  l-ee 
W.  Petersen,  whose  address  is  4  E. 
Ilth  Street.  Peru,  Illinois,  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  complete  program  and 
hotel  reservation  card  if  you  request 
it.  .All  resersations  are  made  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  directly  with  the  hotel.  Act 
promptlv  sr»  that  you  may  enjoy  being 
among  the  5,000  plus  who  will  attend 
another  great  and  inspiring  Mid-West 
Natinal  Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  in  Chicago.  Remember  the  dates 
are  December  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  and 
we’ll  be  seeing  you  there. 

The  End 
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SoundtJU!  vjj 

By  Charles  Holt 


Music  Dtructors,  Porunls,  and  School 
Administrators  or*  invitod  to  writ*  to 
Chorlos  Holt  and  toll  him  of  thoir 
"pot-poovo".  Addross  oil  corrospond- 
enco  to  Chorlos  Holt,  c/o  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Stroot,  Joliot, 
Illinois. 


This  month  my  subject  for  "Sound¬ 
ing  -  Off”  will  be  the  ANTI-FOOT¬ 
BALL  SHOW  BAND  DIRECTOR. 
During  my  travels  this  Summer  and 
the  first  three  weeks  in  September,  I 
was  simply  amazed  at  the  attitude  of 
some  school  and  college  band  di¬ 
rectors  alxiut  the  halftime  ftKitball 
shows  that  they  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce.  One  director  said  to  me,  "I  wish 
they  would  do  away  with  all  of  this 
monkey  business,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  educational  about  it.”  The 
Editor  of  this  magazine  received  a  fea¬ 
ture  article  from  a  band  director  last 
.August  which  emphasizes  the  “doing- 
away”  with  the  football  shows  com¬ 
pletely. 

Just  what  are  these  directors  think¬ 
ing  about?  Are  they  developing  a 
trend  that  will  ultimately  put  them 
out  of  a  job?  Don’t  they  realize  the 
sch(X)l  band  movement  in  America 
grew  as  a  parallel  with  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram,  especially  the  fcxitball  popular¬ 
ity? 

If  a  band  director  has  reached  the 
suge  of  complacency  (a  high  brow 
word  for  laziness)  where  he  hides  be¬ 
hind  the  “Ivory  Towered”  statement 
that,  “the  band  should  be  a  cultured 
organization,  not  an  entertaining 
combo”,  he,  and  all  of  his  disciples 
are  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  First  of 
all,  the  school  or  college  band  is  “the 
show  window”  of  the  schcKil.  Superin¬ 
tendents  and  Boards  of  Education 
know  this.  Every  time  the  band  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  football  game  or  a  street  par¬ 
ade  it  is  the  SCHOOL  on  parade.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  local  cit¬ 
izens  feel  the  band  budget  (including 
directors  salary)  is  justified.  Second, 
if  a  band  is  to  perform  only  in  concert, 
then  why  not  add  strings  and  do  away 
with  the  band  all  together.  I  happen 
to  be  a  band  fan.  To  me  there  is 
nothing  so  thrilling  as  a  well  balanced 
band,  playing  concert  music,  in  good 
taste.  However,  John  Q.  Public  (he 
pays  the  bills)  is  satisfied  to  hear  his 
concert  music  with  strings.  He  wants 
his  band  to  march  !  !  ! 

1  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  some 
half-time  shows  have  become  so  “far- 


off-base,”  they  border  on  the  obno¬ 
xious.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  band  direc¬ 
tor  who  takes  his  marching  shows 
seriously,  plays  good  music,  in  good 
taste,  and  with  fine  marching  move¬ 
ments.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  this  kind 
of  director  has  the  finest  concert  band? 
The  director  who  complains  about  the 
fcK)tball  shows  usually  has  a  concert 
band  comparable  to  his  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  excuses. 

I'o  you  directors  who  would  like  tc» 
get  out  of  the  fcxztball  show  chore  each 
Fail,  may  I  suggest  that  you  consider 
a  different  vcKation.  The  marching 
band  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  band 
program  as  the  three  “R’s”  are  to  the 
academic  curriculum. 

Well,  I  have  sounded  off  on  this 
little  pet  peeve  of  mine.  Some  will 
agree  with  me,  some  won’t.  That  is 
the  wonderful  thing  about  being  an 
.American  citizen.  You  can  say  what 
you  think  .  .  .  Sincerely,  Charles  Holt 


Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 


Monty  Irving  and  Frances  Wood  are  two 
outstanding  professional  organists.  They 
are  versatile  at  both  the  pipe  and  elec¬ 
tronic  type  organs.  They  are  equally  versed 
In  classical,  secular,  and  popular  music. 
Readers  of  their  column,  or  miuic  publish¬ 
ers  may  write  direct  to  these  two  artists  by 
addressing  their  letters  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to;  Monty  Irving,  717  Oneida  St., 
Joliet,  Illinois  ...  The  Editor. 


Last  issue  we  had  so  much  music  to 
bring  to  your  attention  we  didn’t  have 
much  time  left  for  just  talk.  This 
month  we  don’t  have  any  music  to 
mention  so  let’s  —  just  talk.  Organ 
talk. 

Recently  an  organ  student  made  a 
passing  remark  that  could  start  a  long 
line  of  conversation:  she  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  youngster  and  has  a  lot  of  ability 

—  and  we’ve  remarked  many  times  that 
she  could  become  a  good  professional 
organist.  That  remark;  I  can’t  play 
anything  I  don’t  like,  and  I  don’t  like 
anything  but  rock  and  roll.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  of  Organ  today  could  be  think¬ 
ing  of  someday  being  a  professional 

—  and  here’s  to  them,  we  hope  they 
make  it.  But  there  is  more  to  being 
professional  than  just  playing  the 
things  they  like.  Even  your  friends 
can’t  let  you  play  just  what  you  like 
and  expect  business  to  improve  with 
that  kind  of  entertainment.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  business  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses  in  any  of  its  many  phases.  It’s 


work,  work,  work.  .And  the  results  of 
that  work  are  not  worth  a  thin  dime 
if  they  are  not  f>erfect.  We  have  said 
many  times  that  a  well-rounded  repe- 
toire  of  music  is  a  must.  Not  just  what 
we  like  to  play  but  what  our  friends 
are  likely  to  request  —  and  if  we’re 
playing  “out”  what  our  friends’  friends 
might  request.  We’ve  heard  so  many 
times  alx>ut  a  symphony  musician  who 
tried  to  play  with  a  dance  'band  and 
made  such  a  mess  of  it  —  or  a  “good” 
musician  who  thought  he  could  cut  it 
with  a  “long-hair”  outfit  and  made 
such  a  bungle  of  it.  They  undoubted¬ 
ly  had  w<(nderful  training  but  in  one 
field  only.  .An  organist  must  know 
how  to  play  it  all  and  then  play  it  well. 

Many  teachers  today  specialize  in 
classical  music  or  pop  or  light  musical 
comedy  and  stop  there.  If  you  are 
studying  with  a  specialist  by  all  means 
get  all  of  the  training  out  of  it  you 
can  —  but  don’t  sit  back  and  think 
for  a  second  that  you’re  a  finished 
musician.  Truth  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  completely  fin¬ 
ished  musician.  The  better  they  are 
(or  the  better  they  can  play)  the  more 
you  could  find  they  practice  both  to 
keep  that  way  and  to  keep  learning. 
Because  no  truer  words  were  ever  spo¬ 
ken  than  to  the  effect  that  “the  more 
you  know  the  more  you  know  how 
much  more  you  can  leam." 

To  you  folks  who  love  rock  and 
roll  —  here’s  to  you.  But  we  have  news 
for  you:  there  was  a  day  when  folks 
thought  jazz  was  the  livin’  end  —  and 
there  were  those  who  thought  swing 
was  “it”  —  and  rock  and  roll  will  lie 
replaced  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  comes 
up  in  the  east.  It  just  doesn’t  seem 
possible  but  it’s  so  true. 

So  dig  into  the  music  the  whole 
world  knows  —  not  just  the  present 
“age"  knoWs  —  and  so,  soon,  you  find 
that  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  “cool” 
music  from  other  days  and  eras  — 
even  in  the  classical  field.  Above  all. 
keep  loving  music  —  play  it  like  you 
love  it.  You'll  love  it  and  so  will  the 
folks  listening  to  it  as  you  play. 

HAPPY  PRACniCING! 

The  End 


Persistence  Pays 

The  following  is  told  of  Sir  Winston 
Cihurchill  when  he  was  connected  with 
the  .Admiralty.  .An  .American  news¬ 
paper  reporter  was  granted  an  inter¬ 
view. 

“Tve  turned  down  seven  of  your 
compatriots  this  morning,”  exclaimed 
Cihurchill,  nodding  toward  a  pile  of 
visiting  cards. 

“I  know,”  replied  the  .American, 
“I’m  theml” 
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Two  Sets  Of  Twins 

Unusual  Distinction! 

By  Darrell  Gerig,  Director 
Monmouth  ScIxk)! 

Decatur,  Indiana 


The  Monmouth  High  School  Band 
possess  an  unusual  distinction  in  that 
it  Imasts  two  sets  of  twin  twrirlers.  They 
are:  kneeling  left  to  right,  Sally 


Schnepf,  Lila  Kruetzman;  standing 
left  to  right,  Betsy  Schnepf,  Linda 
Kruetzman.  All  four  are  very  active  in 


POISE,  CONFIDENCE, 
POPULARITY  tan  be 


Yours! 


BATON  TWIRLING 

belps  you  fed  at  eaae  befote  an 
audience;  hdpa  you  develop  grace, 
rhythm,  poiae.  Twirling  ia  fun  to 
learn,  and  ao  easy,  too!  You’ll  be 
aumrlaed  how  soon  you’ll  be 
anjoy^  the  excitement  and  thrills 
of  twirling  at  school  games,  shows, 
exhibitions,  parades! 

Get  a  SILMU.CLARK, 
the  baton  used  by  almost  9  out 
of  10  champions,  and  twirl  your 
way  to  fun,  excitement,  popularity. 


mi , 
lOOKLfX 


Mil  TM  BN  atowt  StlwiBr  ClBTh  MMit. 

mms  tl  tti«  chMiRiQftt  wM  twirl 
tliBm.  For  TOOT  copy,  moil  this  coopoo  to 


SCLMCR,  Elkhart.  ladlMS  Dept.  H-loTI 


My Grads _ _J 


the  music  department.  I'lie  Schnepf 
twins  Ixith  play  flutes  in  the  band, 
while  Linda  kruetzman  l>esides  l>eing 
Drum  Majorette  has  played  in  the  per¬ 
cussion  section,  and  Lila  heads  the 
majorette  corps. 

The  Kruetzman  twins,  who  are  se¬ 
niors  have  won  a  total  of  22  medals 
and  I  trophy.  The  .Schnepf  twins,  who 
are  eighth  graders  have  won  9  medals. 

(.\s  a  sidelight,  there  are  3  other 
sets  of  twins  in  the  school  which  has 
an  enrollment  of  SiiO) 

The  Monmouth  High  .ScIkmiI  Band 
has  also  won  its  share  of  honors.  l.ast 
year  it  participated  in  the  following 
marching  contests:  1st  place  at  .\uhum. 
Indiana,  2nd  place  at  Decatur,  Indiana, 
and  .5th  place  at  Bhiffton,  Indiana.  It 
has  consistently  received  an  Excellent 
rating  in  the  State  Band  Contest. 


Crete-Monee  Band  Planned 

A  Full  Summer  Program 

By  Joan  Siwicki 
Teen-.Age  Reporter 


What  were  your  plans  for  the  sum¬ 
mer?  Vacation?  Work?  Relaxation? 
Many  people  including  music  students, 
planned  to  do  the  latter.  The  Crete- 
Monee  High  Schcxil  Band,  however, 
did  not  relax!  They  had  a  full  summer 
schedule  worked  out. 

On  May  10,  1960,  we  closed  our 
"musical  year”  with  our  annual  Music 
.As.sociation  Banquet.  At  this  banquet, 
those  students  deserving  music  awards, 
letters  and  medals  were  so  recognized. 
The  new  officers  of  Music  .Asscxiation 
for  the  1960-61  year  were  formally  in¬ 
ducted.  This  banquet,  which  was  ex- 
tremelv  well  planned  by  the  officers 
of  Mixed  Chorus  and  Band,  high¬ 
lighted  C.-M.'s  “musical  year"  of  acti¬ 
vities. 

\s  for  our  Band's  summer  plans  — 
we  started  work  immediately  after 
school  was  out.  May  27th.  May  28th, 
Memorial  Day,  July  4th  and  July  6th, 
the  Band  marched  in  various  parades. 

kf arching  in  July  6th’s  parade  was 


our  biggest  thrill,  for  we  marched 
down  exclusive  Michigan  Avenue  in 
Chicago  for  the  International  Lions 
Parade.  .Afterwards,  we  had  enough 
energy  and  t(K>k  a  side  trip  to  climax 
our  visit  to  Chicago.  In  between  the 
various  parades,  the  Crete  Woman’s 
Club  and  the  Music  .Association  sent 
some  20  students  to  Egyptian  Music 
Camp  at  DuQuoin,  III.  We  had  many 
summer  band  rehearsals.  The  Crete- 
Monee  High  .School  Band  was  just 
about  the  busiest  band  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  this  past  summer. 
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Robert  Lee,  Band  Director 
Hartnell  College 

Salinas,  California 

By  Beckie  McMichael 
Teen-Age  Reporter 
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Mr.  Robert  Lee  was  first  influenced 
by  his  Junior  High  School  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  (name  unknown),  and  his  High 
.SchcHol  Band  Director,  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Burt.  Bakersfield  High  Schcxil,  Bakers¬ 
field,  California. 

After  graduating  from  Bakersfield 
High,  he  went  on  to  the  University  ol 
California.  He  played  In  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  and  in  his  senior  year,  was 
student  director. 

He  played  in  several  music  groups 
while  he  was  in  the  service.  After  he 
sersed  in  the  Army,  he  taught  instru¬ 
mental  music  eleven  years  at  St. 
Helena  High  School  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Lee  has  taught  instrument¬ 
al  music.  Musicianship,  and  counseled 
at  Hartnell  Junior  College,  Salinas. 
California  for  the  past  three  years. 

.At  Hartnell,  during  the  football  sea¬ 
son  he  has  a  very  busy  schedule.  The 
band  plays  at  every  football  game,  and 
the  method  he  sets  for  the  band  to 
learn  the  formations  is  very  unkjue. 
On  Mondays  the  band  stays  indoors 
to  practice  the  music.  Tuesdays  are 
spent  practicing  the  new  formations. 
The  next  three  days  are  spent  in  ioo>- 
bining  the  two. 

.An  effective  method  he  uses  for 
(Turn  to  page  86) 
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ers,  blackberry  milkshakes,  and  music. 
MOSTLY  MUSICl  Classical  music  is 
definitely  first.  Her  favorite  composers 
are  Stravinski,  R.  Wagner,  and  Bach. 
She  likes  all  kinds  of  music,  even  rock 
and  roll.  Her  opinion  of  R.  and  R.  is 
that  it  has  its  place,  but  she  is  certain 
that  most  teens  would  agree  that  it 
isn’t  truly  music. 

Sound  advice  comes  from  Carol,  di¬ 
rected  to  high  school  band  members. 
“That  they  take  their  music  more 
seriously.  If  they  are  going  to  attempt 
to  play  an  instrument,  play  it  with  the 
best  of  your  abilities,  aim  for  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  concentrate  on  creating  a 
beautiful  sound.’’ 
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Texas  Girl  Begins 


One-Year  Scholarship 


M'im  Carol  Meera,  protty  Tympanist  and  Stw- 
dont  Socratary  of  lonoir  High  School  Band, 
Lanoir,  North  Carolina. 


Texas’  own  Shirley  Meyers,  talented 
and  attractive  Houston  accordionist, 
has  begun  a  year  to  remember  at  the 
State  Music  College  for  Accordion  in 
Trossingen,  Germany,  as  the  recipient 
of  a  scholarship  awarded  by  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  instrument  house  of  Matth. 
Hohner. 

The  youthful  Houston  accordionist 
was  a  scholarship  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  and  in  1959  received 
the  Accordion  Teachers  Guild  (A.T.- 
G.)  cash  award  as  outstanding  acenr- 


Down 

I.  Disappoints 
!.  Young  person 

5.  One  who  plays  the  clarinet 

6.  Middle  Western  State 

Across 

I.  Season 
!.  Remain 
i  Ready  money 

I  The  correct  answers  to  this  puzzle 
nay  be  found  on  the  Classified  page 
of  this  magazine. 


She  has  been  “section  leader”  for  the 
drums  since  the  eighth  grade. 

Carol  feels  that  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  band  and  school  music 
programs  offered  to  teen-agers 
through-out  the  United  States.  She  is 
especially  proud  of  the  band  programs 
offered  at  Lenoir  High  School. 

This  time  of  the  year,  Lenoir  High 
School  Band  members  are  very  busy 
preparing  for  the  State  Music  Festi¬ 
val.  For  the  past  25  years  they  have 
made  25  consecutive  superior  ratings 
playing  the  most  difficult  (Class  VI) 
music.  This,  Carol  says,  is  a  record  not 
easily  maintained,  and  must  not  be 
broken.  These  bands  members  simply 
couldn’t  bear  thatl 

At  present,  the  band  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bernard  Hirsch,  con¬ 
ductor;  Mr.  John  D.  Miller,  brass,  per¬ 
cussion  and  drill  instructor;  and  Cap¬ 
tain  James  C.  Harper,  director-emiri- 
tus.  Captain  Harper  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  band  work  two  years  ago  after 
conducting  the  Lenoir  Band  since  its 
organization  in  1929. 

Carol  considers  herself  an  average 
teen-ager,  but  a  very  busy  one.  She 
resides  with  her  parents  at  Route  7, 
Box  292,  Lenoir,  N.C.  Her  normal  life 
is  cluttered  with  homework,  dates,  and 
problems.  She  is  an  Honor  Roll  Stu¬ 
dent,  served  as  a  student  council  mem¬ 
ber  and  at  present  is  the  secretary  of 
the  band.  Also  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Latin  Club  and  the  Junior  Classical 
League. 

She  doesn’t  have  any  special  hobbies 
except  collecting  L.P.’s.  Her  special 
dream  is  to  someday  own  a  gigantic 
stereo  and  a  library  of  records. 

Carol  is  wild  about:  football  games, 
informal  dances,  Johnny  Mathis,  a 
certain  trombone  player,  bulky  sweat¬ 
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lina  is  an  enthusiastic  and  pretty 
nember  of  the  Lenoir  High  &hool 
land.  This  band  is  considered  one  of 
the  oldest  high  school  bands  in  North 
Carolina. 

Carol’s  deep  love  for  music  was  in- 
iWrited  from  her  ulented  mother  who 
the  church 
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organist. 

'Alien  Carol  was  seven  years  old,  she 
tarted  to  take  piano  lessons,  but  due 
to  an  asthmatic  condition,  and  the 
vsiial  lack  of  interest  of  a  seven  year 
>Id.  she  soon  convinced  her  parents 
hat  she  did  not  aspire  to  be  a  pianist, 
had  about  two  years  of  piano  un- 
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TEXAS'  SHIRLEY  MEYERS  is  th«  winnar  of  a 
ono-yoar  scholarship  to  tho  famod  Stato  Music 
ColUgo  for  Accordion  in  Trossingon,  Gormany. 
AAiH  AAoyors,  a  graduato  of  tho  Univonity  of 
Houston,  was  awardod  tho  scholarship  by  tho 
contury-old  Houso  of  Hohnor.  Sho  is  tho 
daughtor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmor  AAoyors,  7007 
Conloy  Stroot,  Houston. 

dion  student  of  the  year  in  1959.  The 
A.T.G.  award  is  presented  annually 
by  the  university’s  faculty.  Miss  Meyers 
was  nominated  for  the  award  unani¬ 
mously. 

Trossingen,  known  as  the  “singing 
(Turn  to  page  66) 


%e  had  about  two  years  of  piano 
fcr  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Henry  Park- 
ET  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Pitts  of  Lenoir. 

When  Carol  entered  Junior  High, 
4c  took  “beginner  band’’  and  was 


4c  took  “beginner  band' 
vim  it  ted  to  the  percussion  section  ot 


■he  junior  band  by  the  end  of  that 
first  semester.  Her 


percussion  instruc- 
iws  have  been  Mr.  F.  D.  Grable,  Mr. 
Lindsay  Jones  and  John  D.  Miller, 
*fao  at  present  is  Carol’s  instructor. 
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What  Are  You  Teaching? 

To  say  that  a  teacher  imparts  much 
more  than  a  knouledge  of  his  sulijeet 
matter  is  s<»  true  as  to  seem  trite. 
Music  etiutators  working  with  youni; 
|)eople  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  are  finding  in  tlic  national 
music  honor  Scniety  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  these  young  |>eople  to  de¬ 
velop  the  kind  of  attitude  and  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  the  htundation  of  gocMl 
citi/enship.  As  one  (Chapter  .SiMinsor 
says:  "'rhe  meml)ers  of  <»ur  (diapter 
are  not  only  the  In-st  musicians  in  our 
sch(N>l,  hut  alvi  the  iK'st  citizens.” 
When  young  people  must  give  of  their 
musical  talents,  not  only  to  gain  a 
coveted  honor  hut  also  to  keep  it,  they 
must  exercise  a  degree  of  pur]JOse  and 
self-sacrifice  n«>t  usually  required  by 
their  other  activities.  To  iK-come  mem- 
l>crs  of  T'ri-Nf  they  have  had  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  musicianship  and  character 
above  the  average  of  thi-ir  peers  —  to 
continue  as  memlK'rs,  they  must  grow 
even  more,  not  only  as  fine  young 
musicians,  hut,  more  important,  as 
fine  young  |>eople  who  have  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  qualities  of  integrity,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  humility  which  are  so 
vital  in  attaining  maturity. 

When  a  music  director  offers  to  his 
students  the  opportunity  to  strive  for 
the  standards  of  performance  and  con¬ 
duct  required  for  membership  in  MckI- 
ern  Music  Masters,  that  director  is 
likewise  reaching  toward  his  own  goal 
—  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  per¬ 
sonal,  as  well  as  musical,  development 
of  his  students.  This,  then,  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  purpose  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  national  music  honor  So¬ 
ciety  —  to  help  the  music  director  to 
help  his  students. 

Sponsors  Speak 

From  Mrs.  Myrtle  1..  Gates,  Sponsor 
of  Ghapter  2H8  at  Union  High  School 
(.Sweet  Home,  Oreg«m):  “Modern 
Music  Masters  is  truly  one  of  the  nic¬ 
est  things  that  could  happen  for  our 
musically  minded  students.  I'he  or¬ 
ganization  —  reejuirements,  standards, 
goals  —  has  added  much  toward  en¬ 
couraging  better  music  in  our  schcKtl 
and  aiding  our  students  in  musical 


knowledge  and  information.  We  had 
an  active  musit  tluh  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  Tri-M  C-hapter,  but  «>ur  interest 
and  effort  is  greater  now  than  ever 
iH-fore." 

From  Mrs.  H.  Nfiller  Yaiicy,  Sponsor 
of  Ghapter  4419  at  A.  J.  M(M>re  High 
School  (Waco,  Texas):  "Our  music 
department  at  Mextre  .Senior  High  is 
growing  in  unity,  efficiency,  strength, 
influence  and  power  as  the  result  of 
the  impact  of  NIodern  Music  Masters, 
(diapter  4(19,  and  the  s<h(N>l,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  works  in  a  chtser-knit  relation¬ 
ship.” 

Advisory  Council  Appointments 

At  the  recent  annual  executive  lx>ard 
meeting  the  following  faculty  memirers 
were  ap|K>inted  tc)  serse  on  the  Sc)- 
(iety’s  National  .\dvisory  Omncil  for 
a  two-year  term:  ls:dKlle  Estes  (Ghap¬ 
ter  31,  Rolla  High  .Scluxtl,  Rolla,  Mo.), 
Ci.  Stanley  Fry  (.SchcMtl  of  the  Ozarks, 
Point  I,iM>kout.  Nfo.),  Sister  Helen 
Mary  (Ghapter  119,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  High  School.  .San  .Antonio, 
Texas),  G.  .Austin  Kuhns  (C^hapter 
3(>2.  Hinsdale  Twp.  High  Schcxtl,  Hinv 
dale.  III.),  Philip  l-ester  (Ghapter  231, 
.Mcl-ean  High  .Schex)!,  McLean,  Va.), 
Helen  McPherson  (Ghapter  155, 


Marshfield  Sr.  High  Schcral,  Ccxis  Bay. 
Ore.),  Garolyn  B.  McGalla  (Ghapter 
166,  Messick  High  Schcxtl,  Memphis, 
Tenn.),  Jack  W,  McGuin  (Ghapter 
162,  Anchorage  High  Schexd,  Anchor¬ 
age,  .Alaska),  James  E.  Noble  (Ghapter 
132,  Peru  High  Schexd,  Peru,  Inti.),  O. 
I).  Premo  (Ghapter  I,  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  SchcKil  East,  Park  Ridge, 
III.),  Willard  Starbard  (Ghapter  4(16. 
Memorial  Schcxtl,  Middlebury,  Gonn.). 
and  Mrs.  H.  Miller  Yancy  (Ghapter 
4(19,  A.  J.  Mcxrre  High  Schcx>l.  Waco. 
Texas). 

Boostors  Contribute 

The  Maine  Music  Bcxrsters  As.s(Hia 
tion,  made  up  of  parents  of  students 
in  the  music  department  of  Afaine 
Township  High  Sthex)!,  Park  Ridge, 
HI.,  where  Mcxlern  Music  Masters  was 
foundcxl.  has  recently  contributed 
$150.00  to  the  Society,  to  be  used  to¬ 
ward  defraying  current  expenses.  Mcxl¬ 
ern  .Music  Masters  is  a  national,  non- 
pn>fit,  cxlucational  organization  and. 
like  the  other  honor  ScKieties,  must 
draw  substantial  support  from  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  in  accord  with 
its  purposes. 

Honorary  Member 

Laurent  Torno,  honored  by  Ghapter 
230  at  Horton  Watkins  High  .School 
in  St.  l,ouis,  .Missouri,  is  conductor  of 
the  Kirkwcxxl  Symphony  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  teacher  of  flute.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  .St.  1-ouis  Institute 
of  .Music  and  the  Community  Schcxtl. 
.Mr.  Torno  has  played  with  the  Boston 
.Symphony,  the  Gleveland  Symphony 
and  as  solo  flute  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  in  addition  to  conducting 
the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic,  the  St. 
Louis  Women’s  Symphony  and  his 
own  Torno  Little  Symplutny. 


Officart  of  Chaptar  453,  Graskam  High  School,  Grotham,  Wim.  Socond  row,  axtroina  right 
is  loftar  Stoon,  Faculty  Sponsor;  oxtroma  loft,  is  Edward  D.  Ludwig,  Principal. 
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Top-Notchers 

Our  first  Top-Notcher  this  month 
is  Ckslleen  Calmbach,  president  of 
Chapter  1 19  at  Our  l^dy  of  the  Lake 
High  Schcxtl  (San  Antonio).  Colleen 
is  a  piano  soloist  and  accompanist 
much  in  demand,  and  at  her  church 
she  sings  in  the  choir  and  serves  as 
assistant  organist.  Last  spring  she  was 
national  winner  in  the  National  Piano 
Guild  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Last 
fall  Colleen  was 
elected  as  "MISS 
COURTESY"  at 
her  school  and  in 
the  spring  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the 
honor  sexiety.  In 
addition,  she  is  a 
member  of  Round 
Table  at  her 
school.  Congratulations,  Colleen! 

The  other  Top-Notcher  for  this 
month  is  Charles  Ham,  vice-president 
of  Chapter  489  at  Lowell  High  .Schcml 
(Indiana).  Chuck  plays  first  chair  flute 
in  the  band  and  has  consistently  won 
high  ratings  at  district  and  state  con¬ 
tests.  He  is  sports  editor  of  the  schtMil 
paper  and  active  in  pep  club,  Latin 
club  and  pep 
band.  Commun- 
itywise.  Chuck  is 
active  in  the  rec¬ 
reational  youth 
program  and  par¬ 
ticipates  i  n  the 
golf  and  tennis 
tournaments.  He 
plans  to  attend  a 
music  college  and 
become  a  band 
director.  Congratulation.s,  Chuck! 

Choptar  News  Parade 

(Chapter  477  at  .Arrowhead  High 
School  (Hartland,  Wisconsin)  held  a 
dance,  following  its  initiation,  in  honor 
of  the  initiates  and  faculty  and  par¬ 
ents  of  all  music  students  at  the  schtxil. 

Chapter  111  at  Waukegan  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  (Illinois)  contrib¬ 
uted  $15  to  the  American  Field  .Serv¬ 
ice  Penny  drive  sponsored  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Council. 

Chapter  5  of  Hall  High  School 
(Spring  Valley,  III.)  entertained  stu¬ 
dent  and  faculty  guests  from  three 
other  high  schools  at  the  last  Initia¬ 
tion  Ceremony. 

Ann  Lieberum,  secretary  of  Chapter 
44  at  Roger  Ludlowe  High  School 
(Fairfield,  Conn.)  reports  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  refreshment  sales  at  a  con¬ 
cert  were  added  to  an  organ  fund  at 
her  school. 

(Chapter  288  of  Union  High  School 
(Sweet  Home.  Ore.)  had  a  most  in¬ 


teresting  program  at  a  recent  meeting, 
featuring  the  life  stories  and  music  of 
Virgil  rhompson,  Howard  Hanson 
and  William  Schuman.  The  Chapter 
also  traveled  to  Salem  to  hear  a  con¬ 
cert  by  George  London,  Metropolitan 
Opera  Bass. 

Chapter  166  of  Messick  High  Sch<M)l 
(.Memphis,  Tenn.)  at  its  last  Initiation 
Ceremony  presented  a  program  en¬ 
titled  "A  Tour  of  Broadway,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  excerpts  from  several  current 
Broadway  musicals  performed  by 
C;hapter  members. 

Chapter  221  at  Waterlcx)  High 
SchcMii  (Wisconsin)  reports  that  it  has 
purchased  a  record  player  for  the  band 
riKim  at  the  school. 

Chapter  245  of  William  L.  Ettingcr 
Junior  High  .Sch<xil  (New  York  City) 
reports  that  all  its  members  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Manhattan  Borrough¬ 
wide  Band  in  a  performance  at  Hunter 
College:  and  in  the  schmil’s  dance 
band  which  played  in  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  at  Fown  Hall,  m.c.’d  by  .Sam 
Levenson. 

Gloria  Nieto,  Secretary  of  Chapter 
247  at  Colton  Union  High  Sch(K)l 
(California)  reports  that  her  Chapter 
has  Ijeen  presenting  programs  at  var¬ 
ious  community  clubs,  children's  hos¬ 
pitals,  rest  homes  and  institutions. 

(Chapter  459  at  Granville  High 
.Sch(H>l  (Milwaukee,  Wise.)  sponsored 
a  recital  by  Fred  Hempke,  a  well- 
known  Milwaukee  saxophonist.  Other 
Milwaukee  Chapters,  as  well  as  faculty 
members  and  Chapter  parents,  were 
invited. 

Chapter  31  at  Rolla  High  School 
(Missouri)  assisted  with  registration, 
etc.,  at  the  annual  band  clinic. 

Correspondence  Invited 

.Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  Fri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Mcxlern 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 

Fhe  End 

Simple  Lesson  in  Self  Honor 

It  was  a  remark  overhead  in  a  street¬ 
car,  but  it  reminded  one  that  there 
are  honorable  men  in  the  world: 

A  young  man  said,  "I  am  very  par¬ 
ticular  aixtut  paying  my  fare.  I  took  a 
ticket  home  once  when  I  was  a  very 
small  boy,  and  showed  it  to  my  father, 
saying  the  conductor  had  not  taken 
it.  and  that  I  was  that  much  ahead. 
\fy  father  looked  at  me  and  said  that  I 
had  sold  my  honor  for  a  nickel.  That 
put  a  new  face  on  it.  I  always  think  of 
what  he  said  when  I  am  tempted  to 
repeat  such  an  offense.” 


CeM««n  Calmbach 


Chariot  Ham 


Notes  Off  The  Old  Scale 


By  Dan  Tira 
Teen-.Age  Reporter 
Joliet  Catholic  H.  S. 


Following  in  their  fathers’  f(X)tsteps 
at  Joliet  Catholic  High  School,  Joliet, 


Notot  Off  tho  Old  Seal#:  Shown  abovo  stand¬ 
ing  loft  to  right  oro  Mr.  John  Williamson 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Dwyor.  Soatod  aro  thoir 
sons,  loft  to  right;  Jack  Williamson  and 
Larry  Dwyor. 

Illinois,  are  bandsmen  Jack  William¬ 
son  anti  Larry  Dwyer.  Both  Ixtys  are 
memlxrs  of  the  JCHS  dance  band. 
"The  Swingin’  Hillmen."  'Fheir  datls 
played  together  in  dance  bands  in  the 
193()’s.  John  Williamson,  Sr.  played  the 
alto  saxophone  and  'Fhomas  Dwyer, 
Sr.  played  the  guitar. 

Both  lxi\s  were  featured  in  the 
|C;HS  Band  Concert  last  Spring.  Jack 
Williamson  was  student  conductor  and 
Larry  Dwyer  had  a  trombone  solo. 


Horo  is  our  Editor  and  Publishor,  Forrost  Me- 
Allistor  os  ho  rohoarsod  tho  National  Music 
Comp  Symphonic  Band  in  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  March  at  Intorlochon,  Michigan 
lost  July. 
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WeWe  Proud  of 
Our  **AIU American*^ 

"CADE  T " 

FLUTE 


w  e’re  proud  of  its  enthusiastic 
acceptance  by  educators,  orrhes* 
tra  leaders,  band  directors  and  par¬ 
ents.  We’re  even  more  proud  of  the 
fart  that  thousands  of  students,  all 
over  the  country  play  and  love  their 
CADET  flutes. 


'J’ hough  comfortably  priced  to  agree 
with  the  family  budget,  Cundy- 
Bettoney  Cadet  flutes  are  notable  for 
the  superior  construction  details  and 
fine  handcrafting  usually  associated 
with  far  more  expensive  instruments. 


A  Favorite  NtUionally! 


This  Cadet  Flute  has  fine 
intonation,  accuracy  of  scale, 
ease  of  blowing,  feather-light 
key  action.  Heavily  silver 
plated.  187o  nickel  silver 
key  work.  Can  be  recom¬ 
mended  with  confidence, 
played  with  pride. 

$152.S0  list. 

Ribbed  centtructioo. 

$145.00  list. 

Noil-ribbed  construction. 


CLARINETS  ^  FLUTES 


the  Cundy-BETTONEY  Co.,  Inc. 

Hyde  Park  36.  Boston,  Mass# 

M 


Flute  Questions 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

throwing  the  fingers  past  the  flute  in¬ 
stead  of  above  it.  Then  the  right  fore¬ 
finger  leans  against  the  long  rod.  This 
again  will  impair  the  action  of  the 
fingers.  The  thumb  should  be  under 
the  flute,  without  the  tip  sticking  out 
underneath.  With  the  fourth  finger 
down  on  the  £  flat  key  and  not  lean¬ 
ing.  this  should  be  a  good  position. 

One  more  thing.  Keep  the  right  el¬ 
bow  high  enough  and  the  right  wrist 
only  slightly  curved.  This  is  almost  the 
opposite  from  the  left  wrist.  And  there 
should  be  no  need  to  say  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  beginners  to  hold 
their  flutes  straight  out  rather  than 
pointing  them  towards  the  flcxir. 

.Almost  every  good  flute  teacher  I 
know  of  emphasizes  these  points  on 
hand  positions.  If  you  have  ever  heard 
Fred  Wilkins  give  one  of  his  talks  you 
will  have  heard  him  mention  these 
points.  There  is  no  reason  why  band 
directors  cannot  also  be  strict  about 
beginning  students  learning  the  cor¬ 
rect  hand  positions.  They  will  be  re¬ 
warded  for  their  trouble  later  on. 

The  End 


Benny  Goodman 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

Benny  was  besieged  with  the  plea  to 
‘help  us  get  the  kids  away  from  rock 
and  roll  and  junk  music  and  get  back 
to  the  kind  of  music  you  stand  for.’ 

"We  at  Selmer  are  ready  to  help 
Benny  Goodman  in  that  crusade." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Goodman  stated  that 
"to  me,  the  most  infuriating  quality 
of  the  junk  music  we  hear  today  is  not 


its  style,  but  the  sloppy  perforpiance 
within  that  style. 

"No  music  can  be  gocxl  unless  it  is 
piayed  with  precision  and  taste.  If 
youngsters  just  learning  to  play  can 
learn  to  judge  the  quality  of  perform¬ 
ance  and,  above  all,  to  judge  their 
own.  they  will  reject  the  worst  styles, 
along  with  the  worst  performances  . . . 
1  want  to  do  my  part  in  helping  the 
music  educator  show  why  some  music 
is  bad  -  and  other  music  is  good.” 


Texas  Girl  Begins  Scholarship 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

village”  of  German’s  Black  Forest,  is 
the  international  headquarters  for  the 
Hohner  organization,  world’s  largest 
producer  of  accordions  and  harmon¬ 
icas.  The  state  music  college  there  is 
the  only  government  supported  ac¬ 
cordion  school  of  its  kind.  Its  faculty 
has  instructed  many  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  and  talented  accordionists  in  the 
world. 

Miss  Meyers,  a  native  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  Meyer,  7007  Conley  Street. 
Houston.  She  atended  Muskegon  high 
schools  and  studied  accordion  at  the 
Hager  Music  House  and  with  Charles 
Gianetti  there.  Later  she  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  Rizzo  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic  in  Chicago.  While  in  Houston  she 
played  with  the  Palmer-Hughes  Ac¬ 
cordion  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  ' 
performed  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  June. 

The  Houston  scholarship  winner 
left  in  March  for  Trossingen  where  she 
is  currently  applying  herself  to  the 
most  rigorous  instruction  of  her  career 
to  date. 


nv  Ininth:  lUm.  S.  HRVIIES  CO.  | 

157  Ulnt  57tli  Stmt,  lleiH  Vnrk  19,  11  V. 
flUTES  ^  PIHIlll  -  REPIIRS-RII  lllakei  1 
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A.S.B.D.A.  Makes  History 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

The  recitalists  and  clinicians,  Arn¬ 
old  Jacobs,  tuba;  Fred  Hemke,  saxo¬ 
phonist;  Nilo  W.  Hovey,  clarinetist  all 
held  forth  in  program  and  teaching 
material  of  the  highest  quality  and  liv 
tellers  went  away  pleased  and  feeling 
they  had  gained  much.  The  speakers 
C.  H.  Cableman,  J.  Clifton  Williams 
and  .Arnold  Broido  at  the  meeting  of 
.Associate,  Affililate  and  Active  Mem¬ 
bers  presented  interesting  points  of 
view  from  the  other  side  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  field,  namely  those  that  furnish  a 
good  part  of  the  printed  page  and  in¬ 
struments.  If  the  combined  team  work 
of  all  those  participating  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  teaching  can  be  harnessed  in  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  great  strides  can  be 
maintained. 

Everett  L.  Roberts,  1960’s  President 
of  ASBDA,  his  planning  committee, 
Roliert  W.  Dean  and  Pat  Arsers,  the 
executive  board  and  the  host  chairmen 
can  now  bask  in  the  many  expressions 
of  commendation  for  a  job  well  done. 
Music  history  was  made  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

.ASBDA  as  an  organization  would 
also  like  to  express  to  the  Texas  Band¬ 
masters  Association  a  thousand  thanks 
for  the  many  courtesies  and  assistance 
that  were  given  ASBDA’s  program. 
Especially  does  the  writer  want  to 
thank  Ernest  C.  Patterson,  President 
of  I'B.A  and  chairman  Taylor  of  the 
I'B.A  auditing  committee  for  a  look 
into  the  Texas  convention  program. 
There  were  many  points  of  real  inter¬ 
est  gleaned  from  my  visit. 

In  a  sort  of  P.S.  to  these  columns 
comes  word  that  the  ladies  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  came  to  the  ASBDA  activi¬ 
ties,  want  to  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Betty  Arsers,  Rita  Fielder  and 
Anna  Roberts  for  cohosting  so  many 
interesting  events  of  sight  seeing  in¬ 
terest.  San  Antonio  Convention  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  was  worth  1,900 
miles  to  drive  to,  but  air  conditioning 
was  doubly  appreciated  where  ever 
encountered. 

All  the  Past-President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Band  Directors’  .Association 
were  honored  by  President  Everett  L. 
Rol>erts  at  the  Banquet  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  diamond  studded 
president's  pin,  encircled  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  ,ASBD,A  insignia.  Those  receiving 
this  honor  were; 

Dale  C.  Harris  —  First  President  and 
for  two  terms 

Earl  Pat  Arsers  —  Second  President 
Arthur  H.  Brandenburg  —  Third  Presi¬ 
dent 

Robert  W.  Dean  —  Fourth  President 
Emil  IV.  Puffenberger  —  Fifth  Presi¬ 
dent 

The  End 


tone  through  each  note  of  the  scale.  Even  the  critical 
low  register  speaks  crystal<lear  and  strong. 

Yet  with  all  this,  a  down-to^rth  price,  just  right  for 
your  budget  Grassi  flutes,  hand-crafted  in  Italy,  cost 
definitely  less  than  other  makes  of  similar  high-quality. 

Every  Grassi  flute  must  pass  a  thorough  playing  test  by 
expert  flutists  of  the  famous  La  Scala  Opera.  Then,  a 
final  inspection  and  regulation  by  Gretsch  specialists 
before  you  receive  it 

Give  your  students  the  undoubted  technical  advantages 
of  a  Grassi  flute,  distributed  exclusively  by  Gretsch. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  Gretsch  folder  showing  these 
magnificent  instruments. 


The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,'  SM-10F 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 

Send  FREE  Gretsch  folder  on  Grassi  flutes  to: 


AHHrMM 

City 

State 

THE  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 

eO  Sroaewenr#  Sraoklyn  11,  N.  Y.  e  Pin*  Inttrwinantt  Since  1SSS 
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WE  PROUDLY  PRESENT 

NEW  BANDBOOKS 
4  AND  20  SPORTUNES  - 

TED  MESANG 

Timely  and  New  —  4  Tull-langlti  morchet, 
and  20  ariginal  tima-aut  tunas.  Ideal  far 
indoor  and  outdoor  ovenh.  Cond.  Score 
$1.25  -  Parts  .50 

SUPER  BANDBOOK  - 

RED  MelEOD 

15  Melodies  scored  especially  for  young 
bonds.  All  instruments  hove  solo  ports 
plus  either  duet,  trio,  quartet,  or  rhythm 
ports.  Cend.  Score  $1.25  —  Ports  .50 

NEW  PROGRAM  MUSIC 
SPIRIT  OF  CANAVERAL  -  CON¬ 
CERT  MARCH-FLOYO  BARNARD 

For  Class  C  and  B  bonds.  Rich  full  in* 
strumentotion  and  interesting  to  perform. 
(Recordit\g  ovoiloble-SMC  101)  Full  Bond 
$5.00  —  Symphonic  Bond  $7.00 

STARS  AND  STATES  - 

RALPH  WILLIAMS 

Excitingly  new  —  o  concert  number  — 
bond;  bond,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  or 
chorus  alone.  (Recording  ovoiloble-SMC 
101)  Full  Bond  $4.00  —  Symphonic  Bond 
$6.00  Choral  .25 

THINKING  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS? 
Order  -  CHRISTMAS  WINDS 

Playable  from  solos  to  full  bond  Ports  .50 

Write  for  FREE  Sample  Scores 


All  instrumental  and  choral 
directors  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  articles  to  this  magazine 
for  publication  consideration 


Band  Music  Laboratory 

(Continued  from  pagr  10) 

nunilter  for  advanced  bands  as  well.  A 
g<K>d  full  score  is  provided.  Class  D  up. 

Entry  of  the  (iods  Into  Valhalla,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner,  arr.  by  Capt.  Charles 
O’Neil,  Car\  Fischer,  FB  9.00  SB  15.50, 
1960. 

The  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  1930 
issue.  Though  the  present  edition  is 
clear,  a  few  awkward  page  turns  still 
exist.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid 
such  situations.  Ail  of  the  clarinet  parts 
are  full  of  sextuplets.  The  technique 
on  pages  2-3  of  the  third  clarinet  con¬ 
stitutes  quite  a  g(XKl  left  hand  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  throat  register.  The  keys 
of  R|;  and  F  do  put  the  instruments 
in  decent  keys.  Though  the  brass  parts 
are  not  difficult,  they  do  require  that 
tasteful  execution  that  makes  for  pre¬ 
cise  playing.  Class  B 

Ceremony  At  Margate,  Philip  Gordon, 
Mills.  FB  4.00  SB  6.(H) 

Opening  with  cKtaves  in  the  cornets 
and  tromlx>nc‘s,  the  music  immediately 
give's  us  that  pulse  of  a  solid  grand 
march.  The  key  is  BJj  in  4/4  and  the 
parts  are  cross  cued.  .\11  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  in  their  conservative  ranges. 
Useful  for  Class  I)  up.  By  B.V. 

Heart  Wounds,  Edvard  Grieg,  arr.  by 
Gerald  Sears,  Frank  Music  Corp.  5.50, 
1960. 

There  are  directors  who,  after  veiwing 
an  arrangement  such  as  this,  might 
shrug  it  off  as  a  pretty  easy  numl)er.  In 
performance,  their  bands  show  the 


SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

PRESENTS  FOR  YOUR  CONSIDERATION 
BANDS 

•  PROUDLY  WE  PLAY  -  Easy  March  -  Maxwell _ .. _ 2.00 

•  PHALANX  PATROL  —  Casavaiit  and  McDonald 

Precision  Routine  for  Center  Field  . . . .  2.00 

I  •  CiREAT  SOUTHWEST  —  Mesang  —  Easy  six-eight  March _ 2.00 

•  SOUNDING  BRASS  -  Metl.  March  -  Maxwell  . . . . 2.00 

I  •  HERALD  TRUMPETS  —  A  prenen  fine  march _  4.50  6.50 

•  OREGON  TRAIL  -  Jr.  or  High  Schcxil  March _  4.50  6.50 

•  JET  FLIGHT  —  No.  1  —  From  Travel  Suite  —  Stesens 

A  Fine  Program  Number _ _ _  6.00  9.00 

•  STUDY  IN  LAVENDER  -  Osterling 

Program  Music.  A  Tremendous  hit  with  bandsmen _  4.50  6.50 

•  SAX-SOLILOQUY  —  Sax  Quartet  with  Band  —  Bennett 

A  fast  moving,  light  and  enjoyable  numlrer  . .  6.00  9.00 

•  SOLO  DE  C'XFNCOURS  —  Clarinet  .Solo  and  Rand  —  Rabaud-<>ee 

This  famous  French  composition  now  with  band  acc.  .  6.00  9.00 

•  MARCH  OF  FREEDOM  —  Chorus  and  Band  —  Myrow 

A  Fine  Festival  Numl)er  —  Orch.  parts  also  available  .  9.00  12.00 

Wo  own  and  dittribatn  tfcoM  pubficotions; 

Androud  Wind  Instrumont  library 

ARC  (A.  R.  Cotovont)  Books  for  tko  Marching  Bond 

Victor  Mothods  for  Bond  and  Orchostra 

Writn  far  compfoto  catalog. 

SOUTHERN  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1100  Broadway  San  Antonio,  Toxas 


lack  of  interpretation  and  understand¬ 
ing.  True  enough,  the  parts  here  are 
not  technical,  l.ike  some  of  the  linear 
arrangements  of  Davis,  Gordon.  Vitto 
and  others,  this  one  calls  for  horizontal 
playing,  good  taste,  and  the  singing 
style.  'The  music,  a  4/4  Allegretto  in 
C^m,  is  quiet  for  most  of  its  46  meas¬ 
ures.  Guard  against  hackneyed  play¬ 
ing  when  the  band  accompanies  in  off 
beats  the  baritone  and  bassoon.  .At¬ 
tention  to  dynamics,  releases  and  at¬ 
tacks  will  be  necessary.  Class  D  &  C. 

Killarney  Piper,  Albert  Oliver  Davis, 
Byron-Douglas,  FB  6.00  SB  9.00. 

I'he  music  is  a  sprightly  6/8  tune  with 
an  Irish  lilt.  Beginning  in  Bj),  the 
music  moves  to  a  legato  4/4  in  F.|) 
which,  via  a  D.$.,  leads  back  to  the 
6/8  tune.  'The  parts  are  not  difficult 
and  with  confident  lead  players  in 
each  section,  the  number  can  be  quite 
pleasing.  Class  C  by  B.V. 

Abend  Lied  (Bedtime  Story),  Lloyd 
Conley,  Kendor  Music,  3.50,  1960. 

Here  is  another  in  the  publisher's 
Cadet  Series  which  is  designed  for 
younger  bands.  A  similar  series  (Play¬ 
ground)  exists  for  elementary  bands. 
The  music  here  is  a  slow,  4/4  in  B|). 
A  few  metre  changes  and  some  par- 
alellism  in  harmony  bring  contrast 
to  this  rather  straightforward  numlK'r. 
Class  D 

Resergum,  Alvin  D.  Breitenbach  Jr., 
Uvell,  FB  4.00  SB  6.00. 

The  three  stave  piano  score  informs 
us  that  "key  changes  are  not  marked 
on  the  individual  parts.  Only  needed 
acicdentals  are  us^.”  In  the  score, 
there  are  signatures  for  Am  and  .\- 
major.  I'he  music  is  somewhat  drama¬ 
tic  and  lengthy  (9-10  minutes).  I  won¬ 
der  if  a  program  note  might  have 
helped.  I'he  ranges  are  high  enough 
for  the  Class  B  group.  By  B.V. 

On  th«  Lightar  Side 

The  Sound  of  Music  Selection,  Rod¬ 
gers  &  Hammerstein,  arr.  by  Robert 
Russell  Bennett,  Williamson,  FB 
10.00  SB  12.50,  1960. 

This  latest  R  and  H  opus  is  a  full 
10  minutes-plus  long.  Cuts  could  be 
worked  out.  There  seems  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  many  of  these  recent  "selec¬ 
tion"  arrangements  to  make  the  music 
more  playable  by  more  bands.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rather  challenging  moments 


NEW  for  BAND 

BAY  BRIDGE,  Coocort  Morcli 
by  Ahrin  0.  Bfoitoobacfc 
Sond  for  Minioluro  Conductor  Scoro 

LAVEU  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

12B  N.  40TH  ST.  -  OMAHA  31,  NEBR 
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of  South  Pacific  or  Oklahoma  this  ar¬ 
rangement  presents  very  little  difficul¬ 
ty  for  the  students.  Keys  of  F,  Ab,  C, 
Bp,  and  G  have  been  used.  Rather  than 
the  open  type  of  scoring,  this  one  is 
compact  and  full  throughout.  All  of 
the  delightful  tunes  from  the  score  are 
included.  Pleasant  Class  C. 

Flower  Drum  Song,  Selection,  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein,  arr.  Philip  J.  Lang, 
Williamson,  FB  7.50  CB  10.00,  1959. 

This  musical  preceded  Sound  of 
Music  in  New  York.  Of  the  various 
tunes  perhaps  “You  Are  Beautiful” 
and  “I  Enjoy  Being  a  Girl”  are  most 
popular.  Mr.  Lang  is  an  experienced 
hand  at  this  type  of  scoring  and  cer¬ 
tainly  knows  how  to  make  the  band 
M)und  well.  Safe  keys  have  been  chosen 
and  generally  the  ranges  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Class  C-B. 

Dance  Band 

Moving  Out,  John  La  Porta,  Kendor, 
3.50,  1959. 

This  is  one  of  the  On  Stage  manu¬ 
script  series  for  the  large  dance  band 
(5  saxes,  8  brass,  full  rythm  etc.).  The 
number  is  a  fast  one  in  Bb  with  ad 
lib  solos  for  tenor  and  trumpet.  The 
difficulties  here  are  not  great.  Prob¬ 
ably  Class  B. 

Cha-Cha  Cantabile,  Rusty  Dedrick, 
Kendor,  5.50,  1959. 

Here  is  another  in  the  On  Stage  Series. 
The  tune  is  pleasant  while  the  parts 
are  clear  and  not  difficult.  Class  B. 

See  you  next  month  with  many  more 
program  numbers  and  a  goodly  supply 
of  school  dance  band  materials. 

The  End 

Recruiting  and  Organizing 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

fully  selected;  some  of  it  is  especially 
arranged.  Good  class  “B”  and  “C” 
music,  well  played,  is  better  than  poor¬ 
ly  played  class  "A”  music.  We  put  our¬ 
selves  on  the  spot.  Performance-wise, 
size  is  secondary;  quality  is  of  primary 
consideration. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  rehearsals,  to  make 
each  meeting  of  the  group  worthwhile 
and  important,  makes  for  a  better 


"MUSIC  TALENT  SCOUT" 
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band.  Success  is  nut  so  much  depen¬ 
dent  on  any  one  activity  or  means  to 
be  used  as  it  is  upon  a  full  program 
that  is  geared  to  the  level  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned.  Good  music,  sincerity, 
concern  for  the  individual,  sound 
values,  all  are  important. 

One  could  re-write  a  textbook  on 
go(Kl  instrumental  procedures  and  not 
enable  anyone  to  improve  his  Junior 
Ckillege  situation.  .At  the  core  is  a  per¬ 
son  with  an  objective,  a  strong  desire, 
imagination,  adaptabiilty,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  understanding,  plus  love  for 
people. 


•  The  1  ournament  of  Roses  season  be¬ 
gins  with  special  drills  in  November, 
includes  eight  or  more  major  a]>- 
pearances  in  addition  to  leading  the 
famous  parade,  and  therefore  takes 
most  of  Christmas  vacation  (work) 
time. 

The  End 

Question  of  the  Month 

W'hat  will  today’s  younger  genera¬ 
tion  be  able  to  tell  their  children  they 
had  to  do  without? 


Get  On  The  Manor  Band  Wagon 


TEXAS 

FRUIT  CAKE 


The  EASIEST  Way 
to  Moke  Money 
for  Your  Orgouizotiou 

Repeat!  Repeat!  REPEAT! 
Year  after  year  MORE  Banda 
and  Band  Booster  Clubs  have 
solved  their  fund-raising  ne^s 
by  easily  selling  internationally 
advertised  and  renowned  Manor 
TEXAS  Fruit  Cake  that  RE¬ 
PEATS! 


Hurry  to  Get 

EXCLUSIVE 

Agreement  for  This  Proven 
Plan  in  YOUR  Community! 
MANOR  BAKING  CO. 


IF  Your  Bond  Needs  Money... 

If  you  want  a  PERMANENT 
Fund-Raising  Program  with 
REPEAT  orders  year  after  year 
. . .  if  you  want  a  plan  your  com¬ 
munity  will  appreciate  and  enjoy 
helping ...  if  jyour  community  has 
Industry  buying  Christmas  gifts 
for  customers  and  associates  these 
orders  can  be  a  bonus ...  if  you 
want  EXCLUSIVE  agreement  for 
your  community  — 

...Mail  This  Coupon  TODAY! 


MANOR  BAKING  CO..  DEPT.  2 
P.  O.  Box  8S005,  DbIIm,  Texas 
Without  oblisatioii,  please  send  me  a  2  lb. 
Manor  TEXAS  Fruit  Cake  and  the  free 
Preliminary  Sales  Kit  for  us  to  present  to 
our  orsanisation. 

Name _ 


City _ 

Club  NameL. 
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THE  BRASS  WORKSHOP 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 


the  lower  lip  .  .  .  (3)  hall  and  half. 

Chet  kpoini  S'o.  5  —  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  lip  inoveincnt  on  range 
and  quality? 

a.  on  high  notes  (I)  the  lip  goes 
back  (as  in  a  smile)  .  .  .  (2)  the  lip 
goes  forward  (as  in  a  putker)  ...  (3) 
there  is  little  outward  movement. 

b.  on  low  notes  —  try  as  above. 

Checkpoint  \o.  rt  —  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  how  the  lip  is  held  on  range 
and  quality? 

a.  the  lip  is  rolled  bark  over  the 
teeth  some. 

b.  the  lip  is  rolled  out  and  away 
from  the  teeth  s<»me. 

c.  the  lip  is  held  as  in  its  normal 
(nonplaying)  position. 

Checkpoint  .Vo.  7  —  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  qnalitv  of  the  tension  of  the 
buz7? 

a.  try  bu//ing  (just  normal  playing 
tension)  lower,  produce  a  flatter  pitch. 

b.  try  buzzing  higher,  produce  a 
sharper  pitch. 

Checkpoint  No,  8  —  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  quality  and  range  of  how  close 
together  the  teeth  are  held  while  blow¬ 
ing? 

a.  try  opening  the  teeth  a  little 
more:  (I)  high  range.  (2)  low. 

b.  try  closing  the  teeth  a  little 
more:  (1)  high  range,  (2)  low. 

Checkpoint  No.  9  —  what  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  quality  and  range  of  the  posi 
tion  of  the  jaw? 

a.  try  thrusting  the  jaw  forward 
more:  (I)  high  range,  (2)  low. 

b.  try  drawing  the  jaw  back  more: 
(I)  high  range.  (2)  low. 

I'he  reason  for  putting  these  ques 
tions  on  the  experimental  basis  is  to 
open  new  vistas  in  knowledge  into 
what  goes  into  making  a  good  tone, 
and  to  provide-  a  more  concrete  basis 
for  analysis  of  bad  tone  production 
practices.  .\ny  suggestion  for  curing 
an  ill  pre-sup(>oses  that  you  know 
what  is  causing  the  trouble  in  the  first 
place.  Otherwise,  we  as  teachers  are 
just  prescribing  aspirins. 

I'his  type  of  approach  also  avoids 
the  dilemma  in  which  experts  at 
clinics  leave  us.  One  says  the  jaw  gen-s 
forward  as  we  go  lor  low  notes,  an¬ 
other  that  it  goes  back,  and  still  an¬ 
other  that  the  jaw  has  no  effect  on 
changing  to  low  notes.  .All  that  I  can 
say  as  a  player  is  that,  for  me,  the  low 
register  comes  better  if  I  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  jaw  going  forward  some. 
.As  a  teacher,  I  need  to  be  aware  that 
for  some  people  the  action  of  the  jaw 
in  changing  registers  has  an  important 


effect  on  quality  and  range.  Now,  as 
to  which  way  it  goes  for  student  A, 
that  is  a  matter  of  experiraenution  to 
find  which  works  lietter  for  him:  stud¬ 
ent  .A.  Student  R  may  be  another 
matter. 

Another  reason  for  confusion  in  the 
use  of  such  an  approach  is  that,  in 
analyzing  one  problem,  we  allow  other 
factors  to  change  tcx).  In  the  lab,  an 
experiment  depends  upon  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  variables  so  that  our  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  based  upon  just  one  factor 
changing  the  result.  So  here,  if  chang¬ 
ing  the  jaw  changes  something  else 
also,  we  may  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  causing  the  trouble. 

When  attending  a  clinic,  we  need 
also  to  be  on  the  Icmkout  for  fallacious, 
but  convincing,  arguments  by  an  au¬ 
thority  who  can  demonstrate  (he 
claims)  what  he  is  trying  to  prove. 
One  such  fine  performer  was  asked 
about  pivoting  on  the  brass.  He  re¬ 
jected  such  a  foolish  notion.  Then, 
later  when  he  played,  in  changing 
registers  his  horn  was  going  up  and 
down,  accompanied  by  a  complimen¬ 
tary  action  by  the  head. 

When  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
observe  brass  teaching  in  many  di-  , 
verse  places  in  the  country,  it  is  plain¬ 
ly  and  painfully  obvious  that  far  too 
many  teachers  ignore  the  factors  in 
brass  tone  production.  Practice,  per  se, 
too  often  means  repitition  of  bad 
habits.  The  simple  lot^ring  of  the 
tongue  or  relaxing  of  the  buzz  will  in 
many  cases  soon  relieve  us  (and  the 
pupil)  of  that  typical  “bucket”  bc-gin- 
ning  brass  tone  quality.  A  willingness 
to  experiment  with  other  factors  should 
lead  to  the  solution  of  the  few  re 
maining  problems. 

The  hnd 

Rowland  F.  Hosmer 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

tti«  Mid-WMt  National  Zand  Clinic  in  Chicago 
on  Thursday,  Dncnmbnr  15.  All  clinics  and 
conenrts  of  th«  4-day  convnntion  ora  (re*  to  I 
•varyono.  | 


. . . 

Money  for  Your  Treosury 

OVBS  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 

. . .  were  sold  In  1859  by  members  of  Sunday 
Scbools,  Ladles’  Aids,  Young  Peoples  Groups, 
etc.  They  enable  you  to  earn  money  for 
your  organisation.  SaoipU  FRPE  te  Official. 

Sangamon  Mills  Inc.,  Cohoos,  N.Y. 

Established  1915 
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ak's  Symphony  No.  2,  and  the  Slavonic 
Dances. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  (aaually 
Dvorak’s  seventh  work  in  this  form), 
introduces  on  records  the  3 1 -year  old 
Haitink  who,  with  JcKhum,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  on 
iu  tour  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
“discovered"  in  1956  by  the  late  con¬ 
ductor  Eduard  Van  Beinum,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  him  two  years  later  in  Los 
.\ngeles  when  illness  prevented  the 
older  man  from  filling  his  engagements 
there. 

Of  the  many  recordings  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work,  this  album  will  rate  high 
with  many.  The  interpretation  of  this 
2nd  is  beautifully  warm,  sane,  yet  with 
complete  understanding.  I'he  recorded 
sound  is  very  gcxxl  in  both  editions. 
Highly  recommended. 

Eastman  Wind  Ensembles  "Diverse 
Winds".  The  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble. 
Frederick  Fennel,  Conductor.  Mercury 
Record  Monaural  MG  50221  $4.98  or 
Stereo  SR  90221  $5.98. 

Mr.  Fennell  and  his  associates  gives 
us  playing  as  close  to  perfection  as 
vou  are  ever  likely  to  hear  from  a  wind 
ensemble. 

The  most  important  of  the  four 
works  on  this  new  disc  is  the  Concerto 
for  23  Winds  by  a  young,  hitherto 
unrecorded  composer  named  Walter 
Hartley.  This  is  a  beautiful  work  in 
the  modern  baioque  style,  full  of  in¬ 
genuities  of  rhythm,  harmony  and  in¬ 
strumentation,  completely  alive  and 
delightful  in  every  bar.  The  Symphony 
for  Band  by  Vincent  Persichetti  is 
also  a  composition  well  worth  hearing. 
Percy  Grainger’s  “Hill  Song  No.  2” 
receives  continued  care  and  warm  pres¬ 
entation.  The  two  “Armenian  Dances” 
by  Khachaturian  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Balances  are  excellent,  as  is  the 
sound  in  both  versions.  Recommended. 

lUvaldi:  "Concertos:  for  Diverse  In¬ 
struments,  in  C,  P.  16;  for  Oboe  and 
Strings,  in  D  minor.  Op.  8,  No.  9;  for 
Flute  and  Strings,  in  C  minor,  P. 
440;  for  Piccolo  and  Strings,  in  C,  P. 
79.  Harold  Gomberg,  oboe;  John 
Wummer,  flute;  F.  William  Heim, 
piccolo;  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor.  Colum¬ 
bia  records  Monaural  ML5459  at  $4.98 
and  Stereo  AfS6131  $5.98. 

Unique  and  outstanding  and  yet  most 
beautiful,  these  are  words  to  describe 
this  new  and  exciting  disc.  A  must  for 
all  instrumenulists.  All  solo  perform¬ 
ances  are  of  the  highest  quality  with 
lovely  tone  and  extraordinary  skill  of 
each  artist.  The  orchestra  is  superb. 


The  Church  Organist 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Because  coiiteiii|xtrary  composers  are 
experimenting  with  the  organ,  as  they 
are  experimenting  with  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  instruments,  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  some  pieces  for  a  worship  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  question.  In  this  regard.  Miss 
Zoe  Wininger,  my  organ  professor  here 
at  Bob  Jones  University,  gives  her  stu¬ 
dents  a  practical  rule  of  thumb:  “The 
organist  must  act  as  a  judge:  he  must 


decide  whether  or  nut  the  piece  in  con¬ 
sideration  has  said  anything  to  him  and 
if  it  will  speak  to  the  congregation. 
This  should  be  a  fair  test  in  choosing 
contemporary  music  for  the  worship 
service.” 

The  church  organist  has  numerous 
and  great  responsibilities,  but  he  has 
equally  numerous  and  great  opportun¬ 
ities  in  service  of  the  church.  Yet,  un¬ 
til  he  is  willing  to  take  a  place  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
position,  this  main  intent  will  be 
neglected  and  he  will  not  know  true 
success. 
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hand.  Serkin  and  Ormandy  set  fonh- 
with  supreme  expressiveness.  Eitlier 
monophonic  or  stereo,  here  is  a  master¬ 
piece  "Masterwork”  which  is  a  must 
for  all  true  music  lovers. 
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Trumpet,  Horn,  and  Trombone.  One 
16mm  film,  sound,  eleven  minutes, 
color  $110.00  or  $60.00  in  black  and 
white.  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg., 
Chicago  1.  III.  1960. 

This  film  shows  the  simple,  basic 
techniques  of  playing  these  three  in¬ 
struments.  We  see  how  notes  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  lips  only,  the  function 
of  the  valves  in  the  trumpet  and  horn, 
and  the  slide  in  the  trombone.  The 
instruments  are  demonstrated  sepa¬ 
rately  and.  although  unusual,  played 
as  a  trio.  Produced  by  Gateway  Film 
Productions,  Ltd. 

Brass  Choir.  One  16mm  film,  sound, 
eleven  minutes,  color  $100.00,  black 
and  white  $50.00.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.  Rent  apply. 

A  revision  of  the  film  produced  in 
1953.  concerto  for  solo  brass  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  majestic  harmonies  of  a 
brass  chamber  group  and  utilizes  all 
the  instruments  of  the  modern  brass 
chtiir,  except  the  tuba.  Development 
of  brass  instruments  from  their  original 
forms  is  shown.  Excerpts  from  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Fifth  Symphony,”  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  Wagner’s  “Overture  from  'Faiin- 
hauser.” 

The  End 
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Mistaken  Identity 

Boy:  “See  that  man  over  there?  He’s 
the  principal  of  my  school,  the  ugliest 
man  I’ve  ever  seen  in  my  entire  life.’’ 

Girl:  “Do  you  know  who  1  am?  I'm 
the  principal’s  daughter.” 

Boy:  “Do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

Girl:  “No.” 

Boy:  “Thank  gowlness!” 
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Detiens  show  the  Fechheimer 
flair  for  brilliant  distiiKtion; 
fabrics  are  the  world's  finest; 
the  choice  is  practically  un¬ 
limited.  For  special  effects, 
for  a  uniform  that  is  exclusive¬ 
ly  your  own,  you  (et  the  help 
of  an  expert  staff.  New  color  { 
cataloc  sent  free  on  request  j 
to  Band  Directors,  School  Ad-  I 
ministrators  and  Purchasing 
Committees. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Uniform  Manufacturers, 
Fechheimer  adheres  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


•  Vlnyl>coated:  Resistant  to  dirt  and  weather 

•  Easy  to  keep  pure  white  •  Clean  with  soiq> 
and  water  •  Dry  immediately  •  Time-saving 
d-snap  design  •  One  i>air  lasts  entire  school 
career  •  Fully  guaranteed 

Samfiea  sent  on  request 

F.O.B.  SHIPPING  POINT 

THE  S.  E.  HYMAN  CO.,  Fremont,  Ohio 


THE  FECHHEIMES  SROS.  CO.  ■■ 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  Hu 

Uniform,  for  ever  80  Year,  iP 
Duplicating  your  present  uniforms  for  fill-ins 
is  no  problem,  give  us  a  try  next  time. 
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A  Boys  Choir  In  The  Congo 

(Continued  front  page  47) 

future.  Even  as  he  sought  to  main- 
uin  some  aspects  of  native  folk  music 
through  his  work  with  the  Trouba¬ 
dours.  he  sensed  the  quickening  pulse- 
beat  of  change.  Some  of  the  folk  songs 
had  taken  some  modern  turns.  Indeed, 
one  song  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  an  .\merican  popular  tune.  As  a 
possible  course  of  corrective  action, 
and  one  that  must  be  taken  s(M>n. 
Fatlier  Haa/en  suggc'sts  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  music  school  in  the  Congo. 
It  would  teach  Western  musical  theory, 
but  would  lay  greater  stress  on  indi¬ 
genous  musical  art  —  its  collection  and 
study.  The  Congolese  would  learn  to 
read  music  and  to  write  it,  and  being 
literate  in  musical  matters,  he  would 
be  able  to  assimilate  his  musical  past 
and  allow  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
national  cultural  character. 

Because  so  much  of  the  West  is 
implanted  in  .\frica  and  there  are 
strong  indications  that  the  .African  — 
when  he  begins  to  govern  his  own  des¬ 
tiny  —  will  emulate  that  which  is 
Western,  industry,  politics,  and,  inevit¬ 
ably,  music,  the  black  man  must  all 
the  more  be  made  aware  of  the  separ¬ 
ate  value  of  his  own  culture.  If  the 
work  done  by  the  little  boys  at  the 
Central  .School  in  Kamina  will  help 
towards  that  awareness,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  they  have  lK‘en  made  consciously 
proud  of  their  native  music.  It  is  in 
*his  light  that  the  work  of  Father 
Haa/en,  and  of  others  like  him,  as¬ 
sumes  considerable  importance. 

The  End 


Half  the  problems  of  the  human  race 
are  due  to  lack  of  business  knowledge 
-knowledge  of  what  is  their  business 
and  what  is  none  of  their  business. 
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Accordion  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

.Accordion  Teachers’  Guild  was  Don¬ 
ald  Hulme  of  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
Donald  is  a  student  at  Juilliard  and 
studies  accordion  with  artist.  com|)nser 
and  arranger  Charles  Nunzio.  He  will 
compete  in  the  World  Contest  in  Vien¬ 
na  in  Octolier  as  the  .ATG  contestant. 
.Second  place  winner  was  Nanev 
Grimm,  student  at  the  University  of 
Houston  whose  instructor  is  Bill 
Palmer. 

.Al'(>  officers  until  the  forthcoming 
elections  are  —  President,  John  Bar- 
suglia  of  Sacramento.  California;  Vice 
President.  Tony  Ro/ance.  San  .An¬ 
tonio,  Texas:  Second  Vice  President, 
Mott  Herold,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary-Editor,  Lari  Holzhauer, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan;  Financial 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Sadie  .Mannion,  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Michigan;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Victoria  Fredrickson,  Northport,  Michi¬ 
gan:  Cairresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Frances  Mclane,  Elko,  Nevada:  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Sydney  B. 
Dawson,  Huntington  Woods,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Lari  Hol/hauer  Executive  .Secretarv- 
Editor  of  the  .ATG  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  .Accordion  Events  for  the 
National  Interscholastic  Music  Activi¬ 
ties  Commission  (NIMAC).  She  has 
appointed  the  following  persons  to 
serve  on  this  committee:  Mr,  Mort 
Herold  who  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Degree  from  Roosevelt  College: 
Mr.  William  (Bud)  Kuehl,  Masters 
Degree  from  Northwestern  University: 
Mrs.  Elsie  Bennett,  Masters  Degree  in 
Music  Education,  Columbia  Teachers’ 
<;ollege,  Ca^lumbia  University,  where 
she  majored  with  the  accordion  as  her 
chosen  instrument,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Gaviani,  Boston,  who  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  accordion  field,  a  well  known 
artist,  instructor,  composer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  excellent  instruction  books. 
Other  well  known  persons  in  the  ac¬ 
cordion  field  will  work  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  preparing  the  accordion  mu¬ 
sic  lists  for  NIM.AC. 

The  End 


A  Man's  World 

Two  men  were  duck-hunting.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  been  shooting  at 
ducks  for  hours,  they  hadn’t  bagged  a 
single  one. 

“It’s  getting  late,’’  said  one  of  the 
hunters  finally,  “and  we  haven’t  hit 
one  duck  all  day.’’ 

"Yeah,"  said  the  other  disgustedly, 
“let’s  miss  two  more  and  go  home.” 
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From  The  House  of  CraddocK^ 
22nd  &  Oak  Streets  •  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
As  a  mambar  of  tho  National  Association  of  Uni¬ 
form  Mamifacturors,  Craddock  adhorss  to  the 
Assoclalion's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 
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REEDS 


819  North  Highland 
Hollywood  38,  Californio 


Sonatme  for  clarinet.  I'he  Quintet  u 
in  three  mavements;  the  outer  move, 
ments  are  .Allegros  and  the  middle  one 
is  a  short  .\ndantino.  The  opening 
movement  is  full  of  life  with  its  hus¬ 
tling  I6ths  and  sharp  tonguing  pas¬ 
sage's.  I'he  .\ndante  is  serene  with  lyric 
passages  in  the  upper  three  woodwinds. 
The  final  movement  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  first.  It  too  is  a  lively 
Allegro  with  interesting  rhythms,  vi¬ 
tality,  and  verve.  This  Grade  5  quintet 
is  certainly  one  of  the  better  items  in 
the  contemporary  quintet  literature. 

The  Knd 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 


vantages  over  the  former.  In  this  day 
and  age  one  cannot  afford  to  be  Uxi 
narrow  in  one's  v  iew.  To  accept  every¬ 
thing  simply  because  it  is  new  is  fool¬ 
hardy;  to  accept  everything  because  it 
is  traditional  is  equally  stupid. 

.\s  long  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
reeds,  some  mention  of  the  Roy  Mater 
Reedgarri  is  appropriate.  The  address 
here,  in  case  a  dealer  is  not  too  handy, 
is  1521  Flower  Street.  Glendale  I, 
California.  This  is  also  the  home  of 
the  La-Vor  and  Signature  reed.  An 
interesting  circular  available  to  music 
educators  is  Reed  Conditioning  the 
Modem  Way.  In  the  main,  the  circular 
emphasizes  the  effect  of  shrinking  and 
swelling  on  reeds  and  the  mie  that 
moisture  plays.  There  are  some  very 
good  points  made  here,  especially  as 
regards  the  initial  playing  of  a  new 
reed. 
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Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor, 

C  Melody,  Baritone, 
Boss...  SAXOPHONE 
Eb,  B6,  Alto,  Ba  ss 
...CLARINET 

At  music  dealers  everywhere 


Why  Have  Music 

In  Our  Notions  Schools 


(Continued  from  page  S4) 


of  coaching.  It  seems  poor  business 
procedure  to  advance  a  poor  teacher 
from  any  field  to  the  heading  of  the 


Record  Reviews 

Clarinet  Conten  Music,  Donald  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  clarinet,  Gertrude  Kuchefuchs 
piano,  Marherk  Records,  distributed 
by  Selmer. 

I'he  record  reprc'seiits  yet  another  part 
of  Selmer’s  vast  educational  program, 
a  program  which  includes  pamphlets 
and  Ixxrklets  by  Nilo  Hovey,  the  Flute 
Cxvntest  recortl  and  many  other  educa¬ 
tional  aids.  Dr.  McGinnis  is  Director 
of  Bands  and  Head  of  the  wotxlwind 
department  at  Ohio  .State.  The  graded 
collection  here  (2-6)  includes  such 
items  as  Pinri's  I'hree  Bagatelles. 
GaulK-rt’s  Allegretto,  Gilhaud's  First 
(kmcertino,  and  works  of  Rabaud, 
Grovlez,  JeanJean.  and  Welrer.  In  all, 
there  are  thirteen  selections.  I'he  rec¬ 
ord  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  student 
seeking  tome  adviice  as  to  selection  of 
a  solo  and  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  its  sections.  Ortainly  useful  for  the 
tiarinet  student. 

.Music  For  the  Clarinet,  David  Hite. 
•Vnother  interesting  l.I’  to  come  out 
of  Columbus  is  this  one  by  the  clarinet 
instructor  at  Capital  University,  David 
Hite.  I'here  are  v>me  tine  things  done 
on  this  record.  For  the  time  lieing  let 
me  just  offer  the  necessary  data:  M 
Records  IF-8591,  Atagnetic  Service 
Corp.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  More  on  these 
two  recoids  at  another  time. 
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Th«  famous  BLACK-UNE  Rood,  by  MICRO,  is 
tko  popular  choico  of  tho  profossioiial  musician. 
Each  Btack-Uno  rood  is  sciontifically  grodod  and 
marhod  with  its  oxact  strongth  — oight  difforoni 
dogroos,  ranging  from  soft  to  stiff.  Miwo  Black- 
lino  Roods  art  modo  from  tho  finost  soloctod 
and  soasonod  Fronch  cano.  Thoy  aro  pockagod 
(3)  in  a  sturdy,  handsomo,  plastic  caso  which 
koops  tho  roods  cloan,  safo  and  handy  whon 
carriod  with  your  instrumont. 

OrOsr  MICaO  Black-LiM  RssOt  frsa  ysor  Oealsr. 

MICRO  MUSICAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

10  Wost  1«th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


New  Music  Reviews 


Il’ind  (Quintet  (fl-ob-cl-hn-bsn),  Antoni 
Szalowski,  Omega,  score  and  parts 
S4.75.  1956. 

Mr.  Szalowski,  a  Polish  composer,  was 
iMtrn  in  1907.  .\niong  his  other  works 
are  a  Duo  for  flute  and  clarinet  and  a 
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intu  business  and  responsibility  n| 
th«  operation  of  any  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  Administration  is  a  highly  spe- 
oa  i/ed  field  and  should  be  headed 
only  hy  highly  trained  competent  spe¬ 
cialists. 

4.  Questions  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  band  program  occasionally  point 
10  l>asic  inconsistencies  which  unfortu- 
■ately  do  exist  in  some  instances:  (a) 
Qsurses  primarily  for  the  entertain- 
aacnt  of  the  student  —social  aspects 
note  important  than  learning,  (b) 
Courses  which  fail  to  emphasize  the 
teaching  of  music  fundamentals  and 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  correct  play¬ 
ing.  (c)  Courses  which  fail  to  teach 
literature,  periods  of  music,  types  of 
composition  etc.  in  which  students 
merely  read  cheap  and  easy  literature 
of  slight  musical  or  educational  con¬ 
sequence.  A  planned  course  of  study 
could  immediately  remedy  such  situa¬ 
tions.  (d)  C^ourses  which  emphasize 
only  one  phases  of  the  subject: 

(1)  Marching  band  in  which  the  half 
time  show  receives  the  complete  em- 
pha  sis  for  two  and  one  half  to  three 
months  and  this  represents  an  over¬ 
balance  to  this  one  phase.  In  addition 
some  bands  present  marching  shows  on 
the  basketball  court  which  carries  the 
march  phase  to  six  months.  Then  fol¬ 
lowing  a  so-called  concert  the  further 
preparation  of  the  marching  band  be¬ 
gins  again  in  late  April  and  continues 
throughout  the  summer. 

(2)  ContcM  music  which  is  prepared 
(or  the  majority  of  the  year  and  is  the 
»le  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
band  course. 

(3)  Variety  show  emphasis  leaves 
little  time  for  the  teaching  of  music, 
(e)  Ck>urses  in  which  a  band  must 
sound  like  a  "so-called-band”  with  no 
aspects  of  musical  qualities  of  tone, 
interpretation,  style,  refinement  or 
artistry  of  performance,  (f)  Cx>urse 
overemphasis  which  consumes  an  un- 
reaM>nable  amount  of  the  student  day 
and  in  some  instances  even  leaving 
no  place  for  academic  preparation. 

Music  is  an  integral  and  im|)ortant 
part  of  our  culture  ttxlay,  even  more 
so  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Our  way  of  life 
and  our  culture  require  music  as  a 
part  of  our  educational  system.  Music 
leathers  must  become  aware  of  the 
existing  problems  and  move  from  a 
lethargic  state  to  a  position  of  positive 
agressive  leadership  in  the  selling  of 
■usic  as  a  vital  subject  in  mcxlern 
education. 

The  End 

The  best  kind  of  pride  is  that  which 
compels  a  man  to  do  his  best  even 
though  no  one  is  Icxrking. 
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sion  for  the  student  in  first  learning 
and  later  in  review.  MATERIALS  are 
excellent  in  quality,  number  and  use 
throughout  the  book.  They  are  short 
enough  to  create  a  feeling  of  acrom. 
plishment  several  times  during  the  les¬ 
son.  Some  gcKxl  full  band  selections 
and  solos  are  found  at  the  back  of  the 
lxx>k.  They  are  composed  by  Ralph 
Hermann  and  Robert  Peterson.  MAS- 
UAL  and  conductor's  scores  are  avail¬ 
able.  COMMENTS:  an  excellent  lxx)k 
by  highly  regarded  experts  in  the  field. 
Would  be  a  natural  for  Junior  High 
f>eginners  or  small  groups  of  younger 
students.  A  big  bite  that  can  be  digest- 
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Th*  Mobil*  Combination  Band  Stand 
and  Outdoor  Stag* 

UmI  far  am  at  maaic  avaats.  raiUaa,  acta,  ^aaiaaatra- 
tiaas,  and  far  aaaakara,  Um  Waaaar  Baadwagaa  ara* 

Tldaa  caaifartaUa  aaartcra  far  parfarmars,  plas  aasaria* 
raaaaaaea  aad  ralaaia  far  tka  aadiaaca.  At  aita,  tka 
Wanpar  Bandwaaaa  apaaa  ia  aiiaataa  lata  a  gaaaraaa 
staaa  ar  aatdaar  tkcatar,  ar  a  caaiplata,  aciaatifkallr 
daaiaaad  aiaaic  akall  far  kaad,  arckaatra,  ar  ckaraa. 

Aftar  araat,  it  faUa  qaickly  iata  a  kaadaaaia,  caaiplatdr 
aaclaaad  raad  trailer  wHk  aaapla  lackad  atarapa  apaca  far 
ckaira,  ataadi,  iaatraaiaatt,  ar  accaaaary  aqaipaiaat.  Mar 
ka  aacd  iadaara,  taat  Erarr  caaiaiaBitr  wiU  waat  aaat 

Saad  far  caaipicta  dataila  aad  apacificatiaaa,  ar  aak  far 
a  fraa  draiaastratiaa.  Na  aklipatiaa,  af  caaraa. 


MUSIC 


OUR  BAND  CLASS  BOOK  by 
Herfurth  and  Stuart;  publithod  by 
Carl  Fischer  in  1957. 

GROUPS  are  suggested  by  the  auth¬ 
ors  and  the  books  should  be  used  for 
three  divisions  of  instruments  for  three 
chapters.  At  that  time  they  may  be 
joined  together.  It  is  not  designed  to 
lx.*  used  as  a  methtxl  for  starting  all  in¬ 
struments  together  in  the  same  class  as 
many  of  us  are  forced  to  do.  The  book 
is  highly  desirable  for  private  instruc¬ 
tional  use.  RATE  OF  PROGRESS  dif-, 
fers  for  the  various  groups  of  instru¬ 
ments  as  they  are  divided.  The  aims 
and  general  problems  are  the  same, 
however.  The  progress  is  much  more 
gradual  than  THE  RAStC  METHOD 
and  grants  a  little  nsorc  time  for  prob¬ 
lem  resolution.  The  note  vcKabulary 
is  built  up  more  slowly  and  the  book 
should  not  swamp  the  child.  With  this 
rate  of  progress  used  in  instrument 
classes  as  opposed  to  a  full  band  of  all 
types  of  beginners,  this  bcx>k  should  be 
a  winner.  The  APPROACH  could  be 
improved  in  most  bcx)ks  by  introducing 
one  new  note  to  the  vcxabulary  at  a 
time  until  the  beginner  has  his  feet 
on  the  ground.  The  problem  solving 
aspect  is  quite  good.  Each  new  prob¬ 
lem  area  is  manipulated  several  ways 
before  a  new  one  is  introduced.  The 
book  takes  the  student  along  quite  rap 
idly,  but  with  preparation.  RHYTHM 
approach  is  sound.  The  quarter  note 
is  introduced  immediately  and  the 
student  plays  quarter,  half  and  whole 
notes  for  some  time  before  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  dotted-half  note.  In 
any  book  where  the  quarter  note  is  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  outset,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  tone  pnxluction  on  long 
tones  should  preceed  use  of  the  book 
itself.  The  matter  of  starting  with  the 
quarter  note  right  away  is  commend- 
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EXPERT  APPRAISING  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

WE  BUY,  SEU,  TRADE  and  RENT  BRASS,  REED,  STRING  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS  and  PERCUSSIONS  IN  All  MAKES  -  AU  REPAIR  WORK 
GUARANTEED  -  ACCESSORIES  and  STRING  INSTRUMENTS 
OP  AU  TYPES.  For  furtkor  informafion,  writ*: 
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able.  for  it  makes  the  student  "count 
conscious"  from  the  start.  The  authors 
del  ly  the  use  of  the  eighth  note  until 
a  lirm  foundation  of  rudiments  and 
tone  production  is  laid.  AREA  OF 
AFTEAL  would  include  nearly  all  be¬ 
ginning  grade  levels.  It  is  not  aimed  I 
at  the  very  young  student.  Some  meth- 1 
ods  which  try  to  capture  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  very  young  with  cute  cap¬ 
tions  and  drawings  are  offensive  to 
the  more  sophisticated  Junior  or  Sen¬ 
ior  High  student.  SIZ.E  is  9x12  and  the  j 
notes  are  medium  sized.  ILLUSTRA-\ 
TIOSS  include  a  photo  of  the  instru-  ^ 
ment  indicating  correct  posture  and 
hand  position.  New  notes  are  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  top  of  the  page  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  instrument  with 
depresscxl  keys  to  create  note  indicated. 
The  fingering  chart  is  IcKated  near 
the  middle  of  the  book.  It  takes  some 
thumbing  through  to  find  it  and  would 
be  much  more  accessible  at  either  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  book. 
Students  make  great  use  of  the  finger¬ 
ing  (hart  and  they  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  it  often.  MATERIALS  are 
a  strong  feature  of  the  methcxl  utiliz¬ 
ing  short  familiar  airs  and  folk  songs. 
Students  are  intrcKlucecI  to  harmonized 
exercises  early  in  the  book.  The  ma¬ 
terial  should  Ire  cjuite  interesting  to 
the  Ireginner.  MANUAL  and  score  is 
available  at  S5.(N)  and  each  individual 
book  is  $1.00  at  present  price  listings. 
CO  .MM  ENTS:  if  the  teacher  reads  the 
manual  and  follows  the  suggestions  of 
the  authors  with  regard  to  the  use  (»f 
the  book,  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
helpful  beginning  text.  If  the  teach¬ 
er  finds  it  possible  to  divide  his  be¬ 
ginners  into  classes  or  groups  as  the 
method  suggests,  he  should  profit  from 
the  use  of  this  well  planned  book. 

Next  month  we  will  review  two  more 
beginning  band  methcxl  Ixxrks  which 
have  been  on  the  market  for  five  or 
lix  years. 

The  End 


American 

Accordionists' 

Association 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

music,  finding  all  the  rhythmic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  theme  before  working  out 
iu  harmonic  relation. 

"Prelude  and  Dance”  is  a  selection 
which  will  please  accordionists  every¬ 
where,  for  it  has  wonderful  new  ideas, 
beautiful  melcxlies,  unusual  harmonies 
and  is  full  of  stimulating  rhythms.  Mr. 
Carrozza  and  1  agreed  that  it  ranks 
among  the  really  great  things  written 
for  the  accordion. 


TEACHING 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

by  CHARLES  BOARDMAN  RICHTER 

Covers  all  phases  including  orchestra,  band,  classes,  small  and 
large  rehearsal  technics,  matters  of  organization,  and  promotion, 
etc.  This  manual  will  serve  as  a  valuable,  all-purpose  aid  to  the 
organization,  teaching  and  performance  of  the  instrumental- 
music  program.  Each  topic  is  presented  in  a  direct,  to.the.point 
manner,  in  check-list  form:  combining  maximum  coverage  with 
ease  of  reference. 

(0  4110)  Price . . . 5.00 


Carl  Fischer,  inc. 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 


62  CcK)per  Square 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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the  guiding 
light  for  music 
■  departments 

sound  into  light.  HOW  DOES  IT  WORK?  The  light  coluntn  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  Dynelevel  is  divided  into  eleven  sections, 
each  illuminated  by  a  different  color  light.  As  sound 
becomes  louder,  successively  higher  lights  be¬ 
come  illuminated.  WHERE  IS  IT  USED?  Indi¬ 
vidual  Instruction:  For  visual  teaching  of  breath 
support,  control,  dynamics,  styling,  phrasing; 
for  evaluation  of  proficiency.  Ensemble  In¬ 
struction:  For  visual  instruction  in  balance  and 
an  aid  In  practicing;  for  acoustical  evaluation. 
Recording:  Gives  visual  indication  to  prevent 
“overloading"  . . .  most  common  fault  of  non¬ 
professional  recordings.  Vocal  and  Speech: 
Invaluable  for  teaching  voice  placement  in 
singing ;  for  projection  and  dynamics  in  speech. 


VHAT  IS  IT?  The  Dynalevel  is  an  entirely 
ew  instrument  that  transforms  the  loudness 


Conn  Corporation,  Dept.  K-3710  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen:  jn  Please  send  further  details  about  your 
Dynalevel.  I  am  Interested  in  a  demonstration. 
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Set  A  (including  Full  Score)....$6.00 
Set  B  (including  Full  Score)....  8.50 
Set  C  (including  Full  Score)....11.00 

Popular  Songs 

FOR  STRING 
ORCHESTRA 

Arranged  by 

NORMAN  SABOR 

INSTRUMENTATION 

VIOLIN  A-B-C 
VIOLA  •  CELLO  •  STRING  BASS 
TEACHERS  SCORE  $1.00 
PARTS  .60  EACH 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
1st  VIOLIN  PART 
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Canada 

EDWIN  H.  MORRIS  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

14  BIRCH  AVENUE 
TORONTO  7.  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

USA 

EDWIN  H.  MORRIS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

31  WEST  S4fh  STREET 
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String  Clearing  House 

((.onlinm-tl  finm  24) 

9^  and  2^  meter  in  setniul  section. 

First  VI,  7th  position:  2nd  VI  and 
viola,  Srd  pos.;  cello,  5th  |Mts.  ((ontains 
chords);  Bass.  8th  pos. 

Total  time  for  suite  15:15  (irudr 
IV-V 

Stamitz,  Karl  (1746-1801),  Onhestra- 
Quartet  in  C  Major,  Pub.  Schott  — 
#4960  Available  Associated  Music 
Pub.,  Price:  Parts  .45,  .Score  SI. 75 

/\  typical  example  of  the  Mannheim 
s(h(K>l  of  symphonic  writing.  T  he  first 
movement  is  in  the  sonata  form  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  early  classical  peri»>d.  T  his 
is  fine  music  for  |K‘rh>rmers;  it  is  grace¬ 
ful  and  spirited.  Print  is  large  and 
clear,  measures  are  numiK-rcd. 

First  VI,  Srd  position;  2nd  VT,  and 
viola  playable  in  the  1st  pos.;  cello, 
except  for  3  notes.  I  si  |>osition.  Ke\ 
C.  Time  17  min.  (itade  IV’ 

Turelli,  Givseppe,  (1 658- 1 708),  Con¬ 
certo  for  String  Ouhestra,  Op.  VI  #1, 
Pub.  Schott  #4661.  available  V.M.P 
Price:  Parts  25,  Score  S2.00. 

A  gTMxl  example  of  Rarogue  string 
writing  that  is  excellent  for  school 
groups  of  average  technical  ability. 
Scored  for  two  VT  and  Va  with  cello 
and  bass  playing  the  figured  bass 
(which  is  written  in  the  parts).  The 
realization  of  the  figured  bass  by 
VV’alter  Kolneder  is  fine.  Print  is  clear. 

First  and  2nd  VI,  Srd  position; 
viola,  cello  1st  pos.,  bass  Srd  position. 

Key  G.  Time  6  min.  Grade  IV’ 

Hart,  Weldon,  Stately  Music  for 
Strings,  Pub.  C.  Fischer,  Price:  Parts 
.40.  Score  $1.25. 

\  fine  full  sounding  selection,  for 
more  mature  groups  T  he  writing,  con¬ 
temporary  in  hi/niioiiic  structure,  is 
enjoyable  to  listeners  as  well  as  |>er- 
former.  Parts  are  large  and  clear. 

First  VI,  6th  |Misition;  2nd  VI.  .Srd 
pos.;  viola  4th  pos.;  cello,  8th  pos.  (and 
double  stops);  bass.  S  pos.  Time:  I2:S0 
Grade  V 

Haydn,  J.,  arr.  £.  Palmer  and  A.  Best. 
A  Haydn  Suite,  Pub.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press;  Price,  parts  55,  score  $S.00. 

The  sources  of  this  well  arranged 
suite  are  listed  in  the  score.  If  only 
other  publishers  would  follow  suit. 
The  second  and  third  movements  are 
from  the  string  (|uartets.  Op  51  #S  and 
Op  I  #4.  T  he  music  is  delightful  and 
will  l»e  enjoyed  by  both  listener  and 
l>erformer.  The  print  is  clear  on  heavy 
stock. 

First  VI,  4th  position  (2  notes  in  the 
6th);  2nd  VI  and  viola  playable  in  1st 
l>os.;  cello,  2nd  pos.,  bass,  4th  pos. 


Keys  g  min.,  G,  1).  T  ime  22  iiiiii. 
Grade  IV 

A-"ison,  Charles,  1710-1770  Concerto  in 
A.  Op  9  #11,  editor  Michael  Borne, 
Pub.  Oxford  University  Press;  Price, 
violins  .40,  viola,  cello,  and  bass  .30, 
•Score  $1.85. 

A  fine  addition  to  string  repertoire. 
T  his  scholarly  edition  should  be  in 
each  school  library.  The  notes  by  the 
editor  should  be  read  by  all  directors 
of  orchestras.  All  ornaments  are  writ¬ 
ten  out.  This  composer’s  music  seems 
to  delight  high  school  performers,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  lies  under  the  hand? 
Print  is  large  and  clear  on  heavy  stock. 
Omtinuo  part  on  rental  or  use  part 
in  brackets. 

First  and  2nd  VI,  Srd  position;  viola, 
1st  pos.;  cello,  Srd  pos.;  bass,  4th  pos. 
Key  A.,  a  min.  Time  9  min.  Grade 
III-IV 

Schulman,  Alan,  Minuet  for  Moderns, 
Pub.  Sam  Fox  Pub.  Co.,  Price  Set  A 
$3.50;  B  $5  -  C  $6.50.  (all  sets  include 
full  score)  Parts  30;  score  $1.25. 

\  tongue  in  cheek  spoof  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  minuet  which  would  make  a  de¬ 
lightful  encore.  The  dissonances  are 
very  mild.  Print  is  large  and  clear  on 
heavy  stock. 

First  VI,  6th  (XM.  (The  part  lies 
under  the  hand  nicely);  2nd  VI  —  (Di 
visi  parts  are  on  two  staves  making  it 
easy  to  read).  Srd  pos.;  viola,  1st  pos.; 
contains  non-divisi  double  stops;  cello, 
Srd  pos.  (double  stops),  Bass  Srd  pos. 

Key  C.  Time  4  min.  Grade  III-IV’ 
The  End 

Trick  or  Retreat 

l-ast  Halloween  a  neighbor  answered 
her  doorbell  and  confronted  a  wee  girl 
beautifully  costumed  but  without  a 
mask.  As  the  child  opened  her  paper 
bag  to  stow  away  her  treat,  the  neigh¬ 
bor  noticed  that  her  mask  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.  "Why  don’t  you 
wear  your  mask?"  she  asked. 

A  tiny  voice  whispered,  ‘Tm  scared 
of  it." 
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Double  Reed  Classroom 
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system  and  of  course  use  it  profession¬ 
ally. 

Once  again,  “What  is  my  attitude 
lou’iiid  the  value  of  ensemble  playing 
(or  small  groups."  Small  ensemble  play¬ 
ing  gives  immeasurable  advantages  for 
improvement  in  musicianship  for  such 
players.  Opportunity  to  hear  the  tonal 
quality  of  each  player  or  section,  clear¬ 
ness  or  accuracy  of  technical  passages, 
improvement  in  legato  and  meicidic 
passages  and  ample  opportunity  to 
work  on  that  so  much  overlcxiked  item 
“tonal  balance."  Students  who  work 
consistently  in  small  ensemble  groups 
certainly  become  better  material  for 
first  chair  players  in  the  concert  band. 
Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
too  many  young  players  confine  their 
entire  musical  education  to  playing 
with  a  large  band.  This  work  is  es¬ 
sential  and  gcKxl,  but  not  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  types  of  music. 

For  each  individual  player,  music 
performance  is  a  personal  experience. 
First,  the  enthusiasm,  then  the  learn¬ 
ing.  then  the  participation  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment 
of  a  routine  to  make  the  individual  a 
part  of  the  whole. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  continue 
our  “Building  a  Practical  Library” 
program.  As  many  of  you  know  the 
object  of  this  venture  is  to  build  or  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  listing  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  materials  and  program  music  for 
solo  and  ensemble  numbers  for  groups 
which  include  a  double  reed  instru¬ 
ment. 

Sometime  ago  a  small  nucleus  of 
double  reed  players  banded  together 
and  formed  what  is  now  known  as  the 
DOUBLE  REED  CLUB.  .September 
marks  the  beginning  of  another  year 
for  the  club,  thsuble  Reed  Players  and 
those  interested  in  the  promotion  of 


Double  Reeds  are  invited  to  join.  .A 
fee  of  11.00  (one  dollar)  for  member¬ 
ship  is  required  to  take  care  of  mail¬ 
ing  costs  and  incidentals.  Members 
have  found  the  club  beneficial.  Inter¬ 
esting  discussions,  lists,  and  music  have 
Ijeen  made  available  to  the  member¬ 
ship,  in  addition  to  the  six  publica 
tions  of  the  DOUBLE  REED  CLUB 
PAPER.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  me 
and  I  will  turn  them  in  to  the  Double 
Reed  Club  Secretary. 

So  long  foi  now.  See  you  next 
month? 

1  he  End 


They  Are  Making 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


wonderful  family  which  consists  of:  wife,  Eu¬ 
nice;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Edith  Anderson  of 
Foirfaury,  Illinois  and  Mrs.  William  Rude  of 
Chilicothe,  Illinois.  Each  hove  2  boys  one 
girl,  a  total  of  six  grandchildren. 

THE  SCHOOl  MUSICIAN  takes  exception¬ 
al  pride  in  presenting  Mr.  C.  B.  Nesler  of  Her- 
rin,  Illinois,  whose  integrity  to  his  convictions 
has  placed  him  among  those  great  men  of 
our  nation  who  ore  devoting  their  life  to  the 
important  work  of  "AAaking  America  Musi- 
col". 
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REBO  MUSIC  Publications 

425  E.  Alameda  Ave.  Denver  9,  Colorado 

From  the  WOODWIND  LIBRARY  by  ROBERT  ORGANN 
REFERENCE  GUIDES  FOR  TEACHER  AND  STUDENT 

A  comprohonsive  course  covering  the  mechanics  of  the  instrument  with  illustrations 
and  discutsian  of  flwgerfnge,  overtone  series,  tone  production,  the  reed  and  reed  making. 

THE  OBOE  Performance  —  Teaching  1.75 
THE  BASSOON  Performance  —  Teaching  1.75 

The  author  brings  a  wealth  of  knowledge  through  experience  with  the  theory  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  physics  governing  any  instrument  and  the  natural  lows 
pertaining  thereto  are  of  extreme  hnpartance  to  the  player  in  the  performance  of  that 
instrument. 

Educational  Series  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  the  successful  formula  — 


Read  Before  You  Play 


By  Henry  Grim  Neubert,  ASBDA 
Director  of  Bands 
Allentown  High  School 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


Once  U|x>n  a  time  at  ciur  high  school, 
a  prominent  cornet  soloist  appeared 
in  the  weekly  assembly  program.  His 
playing  was  inspirational  and  after  his 
|Ntrtion  of  the  program,  several  of  the 
senior  instrumental  students  were  in¬ 
vited  into  the  faculty  lounge  to  visit 
with  Mr.  Wemderful  (a>rnelist.  Upon 
meeting  our  student  leader  of  the  band 
Mr.  Wonderful  Oornctist  int|uired. 
“.And  how  is  your  emlK>uthure?”  The 


IcKal  hero,  without  batting  an  eye, 
retorted,  "Fine,  how’s  yours." 

Obviously,  the  Icnal  hero  of  the 
cornet  had  no  idea  of  the  word  emlxtu- 
chure  and  to  this  day  he  has  trouble 
s|K‘lling  it.  Fhis  is  a  lot  like  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How’s  your  reading.”.  When  this 
cpiestion  is  silently  presented  to  the 
music  ian,  it  is  done  by  placing  a  new 
score  in  front  of  him.  How  many  want 
to  know  ’how  does  it  go.’  How  many 


actually  fail  when  they  are  presented 
with  something  new  to  read. 

For  the  past  several  years  1  have  Ixen 
auditioning  musicians  for  orchestras, 
bands,  and  choruses.  .All  these  groups 
are  generally  well  prepared  to  perform 
their  selected  piece  of  music;  but  woe 
the  sight  reading.  Why  can  a  violinist 
do  a  superb  rendition  with  technical¬ 
ities  and  then  be  completely  astonished 
at  sight  reading  a  piece  of  music  which 
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is  of  much  less  technical  difficulty? 
W  hy  can  a  vocalist  easily  sing  difficult 
inicrvals  and  rhythms  on  the  selected 
pii'ce  of  music,  and  then  be  at  a  loss 
wi(h  an  easy  sight  reading  chore?  Sim- 
p|(  major  and  minor  thirds  and  slight¬ 
ly  ‘off  the  beat'  rhythms  simply  startle 
the  vocalist  to  rate  a  less  than  average 
score.  Is  this  seemingly  difficult  part 
of  music  —  sight  reading,  a  ‘gift’  —  is 
it  only  imparted  to  few? 

What  is  wrong  with  a  real  musical 
foundation  based  on  learning  the  age- 
oUt  theory  of  counting?  Let’s  allow  the 
children  to  have  fun  with  music  by 
learning  its  difficult  processes  correct¬ 
ly.  So  many  of  our  present  day  high 
school  musicians  are  completely  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  own  ability  to  read 
the  score  intelligently.  Most  have 
agreed  that  they  have  l>een  taught  to 
‘up  the  foot’  to  maintain  the  Ireat,  but 
never  thought  much  about  putting  a 
numerical  numirer  with  the  beat  men- 
Ully  or  dividing  the  beat  mathemati¬ 
cally. 

I’ractically  all  the  methcxl  Ixxiks  em¬ 
phasize  the  fundamentals  of  time  by 
explaining  the  value  of  the  notes  based 
on  the  quarter  note  receiving  one  beat. 
This  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  happens? 
After  Lesson  No.  18  or  l.esson  No.  28 
the  child  is  placed  in  a  group  to  play 
together  and  is  left  practically  groping 
for  himself.  At  this  point,  for  the  most 
part,  intelligent  counting  literally  goes 
out  the  window.  Now  it’s  ‘follow  the 
leader'.  Following  the  leader  generally 
means  following  the  student  who  plays 
a  hit  more  superior  and  louder  —  and 
Johnny  follows.  Of  course  Johnny  is 
quite  a  bright  Imy  and  he  follows  in¬ 
telligently  —  he  forgets  to  count  and 
forgets  to  understand  the  division  of 
beats  —  the  music  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  years  go  by  and 
Johnny,  so  often,  learns  the  new  scores 
by  rote.  Consequently,  we  have  thou- 
unds  playing  in  elementary  bands  and 
orchestras  —  considerably  less  in  jun¬ 
ior  high  —  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

l.et  us  start  with  the  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  by  counting  everything  we  en¬ 
deavor  in  music.  Why  not  count  and 
sing  simultaneously?  If  we  are  going 
to  start  with  common  meter  or  com¬ 
mon  time  4/4,  no  matter  how  simple 
the  notation,  l>e  sure  the  student  un¬ 
derstands  how  the  music  ‘goes’.  He 
must  understand  the  music  by  his 
counting  and  singing.  Don’t  concern 
him  with  all  this  and  an  instrument 
too.  Let’s  learn  the  music  Ixdore  we 
tn  to  put  it  into  the  horn.  The  alrove 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  lesson  in 
elementary  band  training  that  was  so 
well  demonstrated  to  me  on  my  initial 
teadiing  assignment.  My  colleague  se¬ 
lected  fifty  boys  in  the  private  boy’s 


school  where  we  taught  and  pnxeeded 
to  teach  them  music  fundamentals 
from  a  sight  reading  Ixxrk,  which  was 
marketed  in  the  early  1940s  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  boys  were  lined  up  at 
long  tables,  twenty  five  on  each  side. 
The  first  lesson  was  commontime  with 
a  full  page  of  whole  notes  and  whole 
rests.  The  boys,  ages  twelve  to  thirteen, 
were  taught  to  tap  the  table  on  one 
and  three  in  the  4/4  measure. 

1  don’t  know  what  the  Iroy’s  training 
consisted  of  in  music  prior  to  entering 
this  particular  school,  but  1  do  re¬ 


member  that  very  few  of  them  knew 
very  much  about  the  lines  or  spaces. 
After  the  beat  was  quite  well  estab¬ 
lished.  the  boys  were  uught  that  C 
was  called  do,  and  of  course  you  all 
know  the  rest.  .After  daily  lessons  at 
the  long  table  for  a  period  of  six 
months  the  Ixjys  were  given  various 
instruments.  .After  this  extensive  rhy¬ 
thmic  training  and  vocal  training  the 
boys  were  quite  dependent  and  relia¬ 
ble.  The  rest  was  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple.  The  mechanical  parts  of  band 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MUSIC  STAND 
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OHCHISTNA  STAND 
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shelf.  Non-slip  extension 
rod;  33%'  to  55'  adjustable 
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suspension  base  is  extra 
rugged,  finished  in  black 
crackle.  Each,  $12.00.  Par 
Dozen,  $138.00 
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^PERCUSSION 

PERFECTION 

The  “sound”  and  “feet”  are  instan¬ 
taneously  yours  with  Weather  King. 

WEATHER  KING  Drum  Heads* 

Brilliant,  live  sounding,  under  any 
playing  conditions. 

•  Not  affected  by  any  weather 

•  Excellent  stick  and  brush  response 

WEATHER  KING  Practice  Pads 
Designed  to  accurately  simulate  an 
actual  drum  feel. 

WEATHER  KING  Drumsticks  of 
Duralam  In  skillfully  balanced  and 
matched  pairs.  Perfect  partners  for 
Weather  King  Drum  Heads  that  get 
the  sound  from  the  drum  and  have 
the  "feel”  you're  looking  for. 


12804  MAVMER  ST.,  NO.  HOLLYWOOD.  CALIFONNM 


Lang’s  address  is,  8  Medford  Rd.,  Du¬ 
mont,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  orchestra's  brief  stay  in 
Denver,  Walter  Light,  Jr.,  Denver  Sym¬ 
phony  Tympanist,  invited  Mr.  Good¬ 
man,  Mr.  Lang,  and  myself  to  the 
.American  Drum  Manufacturing  Co. 
where  he  manufactures  his  Mark  VI 
.American  Dresden  Pedal  Tympani 
and  the  newest  innovation  in  the  tym¬ 
pani  field,  the  PR.AC-TYMPANI.  The 
Prac-Tympani.  excellent  for  use  by  the 
professional,  can  be  used  at  the  studio, 
in  the  pit,  on  the  job.  and  in  the 
practice  room.  Because  of  its  portabil¬ 
ity,  maneuverability,  and  performance 
quality,  the  Prac-Tympani  is  a  wel¬ 
comed  addition  to  the  percussion  field. 
They  sell  for  about  $149.50.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details,  why  not  write  Mr.  Light 
at  336-40  Broadway  —  Denver. 

•  •  • 

It  so  happened,  that  at  this  same 
time,  a  ceruin  guest  artist  was  making 
an  extended  appearance  at  one  of  Den 
ver’s  lounges.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  with  him  and  found  him  most 
humble,  congenial,  interested  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  work.  A  hard  driving, 
swinging  vibist,  with  perceptive  depth 
in  his  playing,  is  the  Verve  recording 
artist,  the  "King  of  the  Vibres,"  ^erry 
Gibbs.  Terry,  virtually  a  musician,  per¬ 
forms  on  his  Deagan  "Vibraharp”  with 
the  musical  agility  of  a  Heifitr.  Terrs 
firmly  believes  one  should  secure  a 
clauical  background  before  attempting 
ja//.  Not  one  to  only  preach  this,  he 
did  begin  this  very  way.  He  started 
first  on  the  xylophone,  dovetailing  in 
his  snare  tirnm  and  tsmpani  work. 

Terry  uses  his  own  Dcagon  designetl 
|a//  mallets.  Holding  the  mallets  with 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  with  the 
stick  laving  in  the  first  groove  of  the 
curled  fingers,  he  has  developed  an 
aina/ing  fast  technique  for  improvisa¬ 
tion. 

Practice  must  be  consistent  in  every 
respect,  says  Terry.  I.earn  to  read, 
understand  markings,  know  how  to 
lead  and  how  to  follow,  develop  a  dou¬ 
ble  with  your  basic  instrument,  listen 
to  gcKxl  live  and  recorded  jazz,  and 
support  good  ja/z:  especially  if  you 
plan  on  In'ing  successful  with  jazz 
music. 

Next  month:  Khl'lF.WS 
The  End 

EASY  .MOTTO 

I  Hope  for  the  best,  prepare  for  the 
!  worst,  and  take  what  comes  .  .  . 


playing  were  intrcxluced  —  fingerings 
were  learned  and  the  band  was  formed 
In  an  additional  six  to  eight  weeks  1 
witnessed  the  start  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  freshman  high  school  band.  I'he 
'drop  off  was  negligible.  They  con¬ 
tinued  their  music  through  the  high 
schcsol  and  many  of  them  became  fine 
musical  contributors  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  1  certainly  do  not  advcKaic 
lining  up  fifty  youngsters  for  pre-hand 
training  in  quite  this  manner  that  we 
illustrated;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  train  musicians  for  the  lii 
ture  we  had  better  train  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  music  so  they  can  aurally  plav 
it  before  they  can  endeavor  to  mechan¬ 
ically  perform  it. 

Count  and  sing!  How  many  tinics 
have  you  presented  your  students  with 
a  new  bit  of  musical  repertoire  and  the 
immediate  response  to  it  was,  "How- 
doe*  it  go?”  Proper  training  and  prop 
er  techniques  of  fundamentals  would 
certainly  eliminate  this  inquiry  of  ‘how- 
does  it  go’. 

Most  of  us  emphasize  the  value  of 
piano  study  a*  the  true  basic  musk 
foundation  instrument.  The  violin  and 
the  drum  also  fall  into  this  category. 
Continually  stressing  to  your  parent 
groups  the  value  of  these  instrumenb 
in  the  child's  early  musical  training  will 
lertainly  result  in  a  more  musicallv' 
trained  student.  If  the  potential  mu¬ 
sic  student  surts  with  the  wind  in¬ 
strument  it  is  our  responsibility-  to 
make  sure  he  is  fully  aware  of  note 
duration  and  pitch  sound.  Students 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sing  or  plsv 
whole  notes  unless  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  duration  of  four  beats  in 
common  metre.  Cheating  exacting  mu¬ 
sicianship  with  each  and  every  note 
they  learn  will  result  eventually  in  a 
complete  understanding  of  hearing  the 
music  aurally.  Then  we  are  on  the 
road  to  creating  musicianship  that 
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fflust  develop  itself  into  lietter  or¬ 
chestras,  bands,  choruses,  and  lietter 
coniiiiunities  of  music. 

Tiie  technicalities  of  the  indivicluars 
imtninient  do  not  seem  to  be  the  utuse 
III  his  ‘quitting  the  organization’,  but 
rathi  r  the  technicalities  of  reading  the 
jtore  The  physical  aspecu  of  the  va- 
rious  instruments  seem  comparatively 
timple  compared  to  the  understanding 
of  the  rhythmic  problems  concerned 
with  the  music.  If  this  is  generallv 
inie.  then  more  time  must  be  spent 
teaching  music  and  avoid  teaching 
the  instrument  until  music  is  tinder- 
unod.  The  )oy  of  playing  can  l>e  fully 
realized  if  the  score  that  is  to  be*  played 
ii  completely  tinderstCMKl.  .\s  the  read 
ing  develops,  so  will  the  joy  of  plav- 
ing.  We  will  have  more  students  con- 
dmiing  with  music.  Caimmunity  musi¬ 
cal  organizations  will  grow  beyond  our 
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fondest  dreams.  Our  musical  heritage 
will  Isecome  richer  and  our  boys  and 
girls  will  lie  playing  or  listening  intel¬ 
ligently.  Their  musical  demands  will 
be  keener  for  better  programs,  and 
ihe\  will  be  living  happier  lives. 
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Dr.  William  B.  .McBride,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
unanimously  elected  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  men’s 

sional  music  fra¬ 
ternity,  at  the  na¬ 
tional  conven- 
i  n  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  last  July. 
Dr.  McBride  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Archie 
N.  Jones,  Kansas 
City  University, 
lb.  Williom  1.  Mctrid*  who,  after  serving 
as  president  since 
1950.  assumes  the  office  of  First  Vice- 
hesident. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Briggs.  University  of 
Tulsa,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President.  Dr,  Carl  Neu- 
■fyer.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
ind  Dr.  Robert  Taylor,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  at  Emporia.  Kansas. 
*ne  elected  to  posts  on  the  national 
bttcutive  Committee. 

Sinfonia’s  top  award  for  the  "Man 
of  Music”  was  awarded  last  July  to 
Or.  Joseph  £.  Maddy,  President  of  the 
!'iational  Music  Camp.  Interlochen, 
Michigan. 


U.S.  Naval  School  of  Music  announced  at  a  later  date.  Further 

information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
Clinic  Set  For  Feb.  10  &  1 1  ing  to  the  Officer  in  Charge,  U.  S. 

Naval  School  of  .Music,  U.  S.  Naval 
-  Station.  Washington  2.5,  D.  C. 

The  seventh  annual  ’’.ALL  EAST-  - 

ERN  BAND  AND  INSTRUMENTAL 
CLINIC  ”  will  be  held  at  the  U,  S. 

Naval  Station.  Washington  25,  D.  C.  ’’Did  you  fish  with  flies?”  asked  a 

on  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  February  1961.  friend  of  the  returned  vacationer. 

All  high  school  and  college  band  di-  “Fish  with  flies!”  exclaimed  the  va- 

rectors  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  cationer.  “I  hope  to  tell  you  we  did. 

this  clinic  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  School  of  We  fished,  camped,  dined,  and  slept 

.Vfusic.  Details  of  the  program  will  be  with  them.” 
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a  new  kind  of 

DRUMHEAD  H 
price  list  by 

...  a  handy  reference 
for  you,  prieinfi  the 

most  complete  line 

of  calf  shin  and 
plastic  drumheads 


AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MEG.  CO. 
not  N.  NORTH  MUNCH  fTurr 
CHtCAOO  n.  lUINOtS 


A  DRUM  IS  NO  BETTER  THAN  ITS  DRUMHEAD 


Who  Payt  ?  ?  ? 

Two  daily  ten  minutes  lollee  l>ieaks 
amounts  to  more  than  10  days  a  year? 
And  eadi  minute  over  amounts  to 
four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  a  year? 


Question  Of  The  Month 

Just  alK>ut  the  time  we  think  we 
can  finally  make  Ixrth  ends  mt'et,  why 
must  somelMxly  always  come  along  to 
move  the  ends? 


Bind  Your  Own  Copies 


IN  THE  NEW 


^  School 
^  Musician 

'  BINDER 
$3.00 


Now  you  can  build  an  raiy  rcrri'ciire  library  to  the  nuiny  fine  article*  and 
clinical  coiiimn*  which  appear  in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Slip  each  monthly 
iaaue  Into  this  handsome  r^  and  gold  binder.  The  word*,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
heautifully  embossed  in  gold  on  the  cover.  It  holds  a  full  year’s  subscription,  and 
will  make  a  most  attractive  addition  to  your  office,  music  room,  school  or  home 
library.  The  binder  has  10  removable  steel  rods  which  are  easily  operated  to  put 
copies  in  (or  to  remove  them  If  necessary). 

Doe*  not  require  punched  holes  which  destroy*  the  appearence  of  a  professional 
publication.  The  binder  has  a  reinforced  stiff  back  which  Is  lined  for  greater  wear. 

Send  Remittanc0  or  purchase  order  to: 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


4  East  Clinton  St. 


Joliet,  Illinois 


American  String 

Teachers  Association 

(Conlinurd  from  pagr  60) 


art*  receiving  first-rate  musical  itiM ruc¬ 
tion  from  teachers  of  high  musical 
ideals.  1  have  been  profoundh  im 
pressed  with  the  fine  school  ortlies- 
tras  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  two 
years  at  our  annual  String  Workshops. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  our  faculty  and 
students  to  hear  the  excellent  work  be¬ 
ing  done.  While  the  material  varies  in 
the  several  communities  in  experience, 
the  programs  all  testify  to  many 
long  hours  of  preparation  weil-s|K*nt. 

Particularly  gratifying  has  been  the 
quality  of  music  performcxl.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  I  was  greatly  dismayed  to 
hear  so  much  second-rate  repertory  at 
reading  sessions  and  on  concert  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  seemed  t«)  be  a  feeling  on  the 
|)art  of  some  teachers  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  substantial  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  designed  to  make  the  symphony 
orchestra  sound  like  a  glorified  dance 
band  by  means  of  numerous  rhuml)as. 
musical  comedy  selections,  and  novel- 
tit's.  Certainly  some  g<Kxl.  light  music 
may  Ik*  appropriately  studied  and  per- 
fttrmed.  but  when  the  tail  wags  the 
dog  is  a  cause  for  great  r<)ncern.  'The 
student  (anti  the  teacher!)  should  he 
made  to  understand  that  the  sym|)h<»ny 
orchestra  is  one  of  the  noblest  exprev 
sive  instruments  developed  by  man.  To 
participate  in  it  is  a  privilege  but  to 
prostitute  it  is  a  heinous  crime.  I  here 
is  in  all  likelihotxl  an  especial  Hell 
reserved  for  the  guilty. 

The  road  to  salvation  or  survival  is 
not  a  clearly  marked  one  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  the 
current  search  for  "hardcore”  content 
in  the  public  schtKil  curriculum,  it  will 
become  evident  to  our  educational 
leaders  (if  not  Dr.  C>>nant)  that  in 
string  instruction  and  performance 
we  have  something  preeminently 
worthwhile,  something  that  can  take 
its  place  with  any  offering  for  the  en¬ 
nobling  and  humanizing  of  all  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  it." 

The  above  paragraphs  were  written 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Iowa,  but  can  well  apply  to 
many  other  states.  We  echo  Mr.  Vox- 
man’s  plea  for  more  concerted  efforu 
to  provide  a  balanced  instrumental 
program  in  the  schools.  We  believe 
each  field  of  instrumental  music  has 
much  to  offer  and  that  unless  bal¬ 
anced  unity  can  be  achieved,  students 
will  miss  a  cultural  opportunity  that  is 
rightfully  theirs. 

The  End 
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Looking  For  A  Place  To  Take 
Your  Band  On  A  Spring  Trip? 

Directors  of  schrxrl  bands,  orchestras, 
and  choruses  wrho  are  l(K>king  for  a 
place  to  take  their  musical  groups  next 
Spring  should  seriously  consider  the 
Internationally  famous  Tri-State  (Na¬ 
tional)  Music  Festival  at  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  is  scheduled  for  May  4,  5,  6, 
1961  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Phillips 
University  and  Citizens  of  Enid. 

Next  May  will  mark  the  29th  year 
that  sch(N)l  musicians  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  may  enter  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  com|>ctitions.  Special  contests 
are  held  for  the  new  popular  ensemble 
known  as  the  Stage  Band.  Marching 
contests  are  held  on  two  consecutive 
esenings.  A  Million  Dollar  Parade  is 
held  on  Saturday  morning. 

.More  than  fifty  outstanding  adjudi¬ 
cators  from  all  over  .America  give  these 
more  than  10,000  students  a  real  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  Housing  may  be 
R‘(  tired  through  the  Festival  .Associa¬ 
tion.  .Any  Superintendent,  President  of 
a  .Music  BcKisters  Club,  or  Music  Di¬ 
rector  who  is  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  forthcoming  Enid  Fes¬ 
tival  should  write  direct  to  Dr.  Mil- 
burn  E.  Carey,  Festival  Manager,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


"Mistake  To  Tell 
Youngster  An  Instrument  Is 
Easy/'  Says  Ed.  Dir. 

Entertaining  Main  Street  should  not 
be  the  sole  purpose  of  the  school  band, 
a  well  know  clinician  and  guest  con¬ 
ductor  said  at  I'he  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Friday  (July  22). 

"Instrumental  music  in  the  schools 
ihould  not  be  solely  an  entertainment 
medium,”  explained  Nilo  Hovey,  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  H  8c  A  Selmer, 
Int.,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers. 

One  of  a  dozen  nationally-known 
dinicians  at  the  12th  annual  National 
Band  Conductors  Conference  at  the 
U-M,  Hovey  added  in  an  interview 
that  "The  band  obviously  entertains 
the  public  at  football  games,  and  this 
b  fine,  but  its  real  purpose  should  be 
wider. 

“1  feel  that  if  we  arc  to  justify  this 
activity  in  the  curriculum,  which 
nukes  so  many  demands  on  talented 
youngsters,  then  we  must  develop 
musicianship  in  the  individual  player. 
This  will  lead  to  effective  ensemble 
pcrlormance  —  the  long-range  goal  of 
the  individual  performer,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "I  think  we  are  seeing  to  some 


extent  a  return  to  what  many  would 
consider  an  old-fashioned  method  of 
teaching  —  that  is,  giving  a  little  more 
attention  to  mastery  of  scales  and 
arpeggios.  This  is  go<Kl  as  these  skills 
are  essential  to  gaining  control  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

"VV'e  make  a  mistake  when  we  tell 
a  youngster  to  take  up  a  particular  in¬ 
strument  because  it  is  easy.  The  high 
school  youngster  of  tcxlay  wants  to  be 
challenged.  He  doesn’t  want  to  be  told 
that  learning  a  musical  instrument  is 
easy.  His  aim  is  to  learn  to  play  the 
instrument  of  his  choice,  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  that  may  be  involved. 

“The  purpose  of  the  instrumental 
jirogram  in  the  schools  may  not  lie  to 
develop  professional  musicians,”  Ho¬ 
vey  said.  “However,  the  teacher  should 
seek  to  develop  high  standards  of  pro- 
ficienev.  We  may  call  it  amateur  music 
but  this  dcK-s  not  mean  it’s  not  good 
music. 

Accordion  Now  A  Major 

Musical  Instrument 


It  is  time  that  educators  recognize 
the  accordion  as  a  major  musical  in¬ 
strument  and  give  it  the  place  it  de¬ 
serves  in  scluHil  music.  Mort  Herold, 
iMiard  member  of  the  .Accordiott  Teach¬ 
ers  Chiild,  told  bandmasters  attending 
a  recent  master’s  degree  seminar  at 
A^inderCook  C'.ollege  of  Music,  Chicago. 

"'rhousatuls  of  students  in  the 
United  States  are  privately  studying 
the  accordion,  but  they  get  a  thumbs- 
down  from  music  instructors  when  they 
reach  high  stluxils,”  he  said. 

Many  music  instructors  shrink  from 
the  accordion  simply  because  they 
don’t  understand  it.  nr  are  unaware  of 
its  achievements  in  classical  music  and 
its  place  in  bands  and  other  musical 
groups,  Herold  said. 

One  of  the  country’s  foremost  ac¬ 
cordion  virtuosos,  Herold  was  recently 
ap|M>inted  co-chairman  of  the  National 
fnterscholastic  Music  .Activities  Com¬ 
mission’s  .Accordion  Music  Selection 
Committee.  This  committee  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
is  selecting  and  approving  accordion 
music  for  interscholastic  competitions. 

"Because  of  the  variety  of  tones  it 
ran  prcxluce,”  Herold  said,  "the  ac¬ 
cordion  can  match,  blend  with,  or  re¬ 
inforce  Imth  the  wcxKlwind  and  brass 
sections  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  and  it 
can  also  l)e  used  as  a  substitute  for  any 
number  of  other  instruments.” 

Herold,  who  has  apix'aretl  as  soloist 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
said  that  many  fine  compositions  arc 
now  being  published  for  the  accordion 
with  band  accompaniment  and  that 
the  instrument  is  receiving  more  and 


more  attentiun  from  leading  composers 
of  serious  music. 

"Fine  composers  like  Paul  Creston, 
Roy  Harris,  and  many  others  have 
written  fine  works  for  the  accordion,” 
Herold  said,  “and  these  works  have 
been  acclaimed  by  musicians,  critics 
and  lovers  of  fine  music.” 

It  is  time  that  educators  give  the  ac¬ 
cordion  similar  recognition,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

During  his  lecture  Herold  demon¬ 
strated  how  the  accordion  works  and 
the  various  tonal  effects  it  can  pro¬ 
duce.  He  closed  the  program  with  a 
performance  of  two  Bach  preludes  and 
his  own  |>opular  original  composition, 
“Eccentric  Dance.” 


Oshkosh  Announces  Original 
Bond  Competition  Winner 

I  he  winner  of  the  Oshkosh.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Senior  High  .Sch(M>l  Band's  third 
annual  com|)osition  contest  for  original 
band  literature  has  been  selected.  He 
is  Mr.  Peter  Phillips,  instructor  at  Sam 
Houston  State  leachers’  (College, 
Hunstville,  Texas,  whose  “  Two  Pieces 
for  High  .Sch(K)l  Band”  walked  off  with 
the  .S2(M)  cash  prize  and  publication  by 
the  Summy-Birchard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  runner  up,  “.A  Brown  County 
Ballad,”  by  Richard  Dunham,  assistant 
profes.sor  of  music  at  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Ca)llege,  Muncie,  Indiana,  will  also 
be  published.  Compositions  submitted 
by  William  Presserof  Hattiesburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  James  Hannah  of  La  Fayette, 
laniisiana;  and  Donald  McCabe  of 
Sioux  Falls.  .South  Dakota,  were  given 
honorable  mention. 

Next  year’s  composition  contest  will 
have  a  new  twist.  In  place  of  original 
band  literature,  we  are  seeking,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  our  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  choral  department,  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  chorus  and  band  which  may 
not  be  used  bv  either  separately.  We 
hope  that  this  brief  announcement 
will  whet  the  appetities  of  composers 
wh»»  might  be  interested  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  medium. 


He'll  Take  It 

The  hotel  clerk  was  losing  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  so  was  the  gentleman  trying 
to  get  a  room.  “Look,  Mr.,”  said  the 
clerk,  'Tve  told  you  a  dozen  times  al¬ 
ready,  we  don’t  have  any  rooms.  We’re 
full!” 

“If  President  Eisenhower  came  in,” 
the  man  persisted,  “you’d  have  a  room 
for  him,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Why,  of  course,”  the  clerk  admitted. 

“Then  let  me  have  his  room.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  not  coming.” 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL.  NATION- 
ally  known  for  the!*  satisfactory  servirc, 
made  from  fine  qii.'>!ity  genuine  French 
cane  of  my  own  direct  importation.  A  real* 
ly  professional  reed  e^ecially  prepared  for 
the  school  bassoonist.  Enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  fine  reed  performance,  .^t  reeds  $5.00; 
$18.00  per  dozen.  John  K.  Ferrell,  Box  505, 
Equality,  III.  (Formerly  Bassoonist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Urchestra). 


BASSOON  REEDS:  PROFESSIONALLY 
made  and  tested  by  William  Koch,  '£l  years 
solo  bassoonist  U.  S.  Marine  Band.  $lji0 
each,  or  $16JHl  a  dozen.  fi2;i8  —  Hth  Ave. 
South,  St.  Petersburg  7,  Florida. 


REEDS  DESIGNED  FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS. 
Handmade  Oboe  and  Bassoon  Bre<is,  $1.50 
each.  Bb  Clarinet,  10  for  $1.75,  2.5  —  $3«50; 
Alto  Sax,  10  for  $2.00,  25  —  $4.00;  Tenor 
Sax.  10  for  $2J>0,  25  —  $.5.IKI.  M.  L.  Smith 
Beed  (>>mpany,  ^x  91,  liippus,  Indiana. 


OBOE  REEDS  $I.t«:  ENGLISH  HORN  REED. 
$1.75.  Retired  from  St.  I>uuis  Symphony, 
years  of  experience  in  perfecting  a  perfect 
reed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Antonucci,  4007  Ohio  Aveiiiie.  Tampa  11. 

UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


APPROXIMATELY  EIGHTY  KELLY  GREEN 
and  grey  trim  band  uniforms.  Double- 
breasted  coats,  i'ershing  style  hat.  Used 
II  seasons  and  in  good  condition.  Also  one 
drum  major  and  six  drum  majorette  uni¬ 
forms.  White  spats  and  plumes  thrown  in 
for  quick  sale.  $10.IMt  per  uniform.  (Contact 
Richard  Dambach,  Delta  High  School,  Della, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  RED  COATS;  GREY  TROUS- 
ers,  red  stripe;  red  Pershing  raps.  Reason 
for  selling:  Consolidation  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  100%  wool  whipcord  in  very  good 
condition.  51  caps;  M  pants;  56  coats. 
$500.00  or  best  offer  takes  the  lot.  Sample 
sent  on  request.  Write  C.  F.  Drake,  Oak 
Hill  High  ^hool.  Converse,  Indiana. 


FOR  .'’ALE:  NINETY  MAROON  COATS  AND 
Fr.-t>"  :  grey  trousers  In  wool  whipcord; 
Persning  style  hats,  black  .Sam  Browne 
l>elts.  (iold  trim  and  citation  cords.  Good  to 
excellent  condition.  Cleaned  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  storage.  Entire  lot  $700.00.  Walter 
E.  Bowers,  Mishawaka  High  School,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana. 


USED  UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE.  STATE  COL- 
or  and  quantity  desired.  Write  to  Box  36^, 
Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  BAND  UNIFORMS  —  GOOD 
condition.  98  trousers,  white  with  purple 
stripe.  98  coats,  purple  with  white  trim  and 
citation  cords.  40  hats,  purple  with  white 
trim.  Wool  whipcord.  $800.00  for  lot.  Write 
Cxintroller,  Sacramento  High  School,  :t4th 
A  Y  Streets,  Sacramento,  California. 


Your  3000  Mile 
Bargain  Counter 


MISCELLANEOUS 

8QU8APHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  Letter  $5.00.  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  beU  size.  Dealgn  cavers  on 
special  order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co., 
1435  B.  West  50th  St.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


WANTED 


WANTED:  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  UNI- 
forms,  black  and  gold  color,  must  be  in 
good  condition  and  sizes  10-17  years  of  age. 
Interestetl  in  uiiifoims  for  the  entire  band. 
Write  BarlMiiir  (xtuiity  High  School,  Thom¬ 
as  C.  Ikinds,  Principal,  Clio,  Alalmma. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $SJ)0  (Z5c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
tor  $4.30  (20c  each  additional 

word);  50  words  for  $6.75  (15c 
each  additional  word). 


How  a  man  plays  a  game  shows 
something  of  his  character;  how  he 
loses,  slutws  all  of  it. 


THIS  YEAR 
IS  ELECTION  YEAR 
*  Register 
*  Inform  Yourself 
•  Vote 


Bach  Wins  International 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

tionwide  publicity  announced  the 
event  in  May  1959  and  30  compositions 
were  submitted. 

The  judging  of  the  music  was  done 
by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  Director  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  and  his  composition  staff. 
We  are  greatly  honored  by  having  had 
an  internationally  famous  composer, 
conductor  and  educator  personally 
evaluate  the  composition. 


Want  to  buy  or  toll 
USED  UNIFORMS? 

During  the  past  30  years,  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  helped 
dozens  of  schools  sell  their  used 
uniforms  and  assisted  newly  or¬ 
ganized  school  bands  in  locating 
used  uniforms  of  their  school  col¬ 
ors.  We  can  help  you  too.  Just 
write  out  a  clarified  advertise¬ 
ment,  count  the  words,  check  the 
classified  rate  box,  send  ad  copy 
and  remittance,  and  then  set  back 
and  watch  the  resultt.  We  have 
over  300  satisfied  customers. 
Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to: 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  E.  Clinton  St.  Jolimt,  III. 


By  Answering 
The  Advertisers  In 
The  5M,  You  Make 
Your  5M  Continue 
To  Grow 


Answers  to  SM  Puzzle 


1.  Fails 
3.  Youth 

5.  Clarinetist 

6.  North  Dakota 


1.  Fail 

2.  Stay 
4.  Cash 


Robert  Lee  Band  Director 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

learning  the  formations  is  to  do  the 
formations  in  this  order: 

First,  second,  third,  then  start 
from  the  beginning  again  before 
he  does  the  fourth. 

After  football  season  he  starts  di¬ 
rectly  into  concert  music  and  the  hand 
performs  several  concerts  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Lee’s  system  and  ideas  of  music 
are  much  the  same  as  other  directors. 
He  enjoys  teaching  and  is  a  marvelous 
director  and  jjerson. 


No  machine  has  ever  been  invented  to  make  violins 
or  paint  great  works  of  art,  or  make  fine  musical 
instrument  cases.  Only  skilled,  patient  hands  can 
do  these  more 

hand  crafting  than  any  other  cases  built  in  America. 
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